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JAMES    HADLEV, 

PROFESSOR   OF   THE   GREEK   LANGUAGE  AND   LITERATURE. 

BY  PROFESSOR   WILLIAM  D.   WHITNEY. 


Professor  Hadley's  wide-reaching  Activity  and  Influence  as  a  Greek  Scholar.— His  Recitation-room 
Work,  described  by  Professor  Packard. — His  Law  Studies  and  Lectures. — His  peculiar  Gifts  and 
Capacities. — Early  Record  of  his  Studies. — Sketch  of  his  Life. — His  Work  as  a  College  Officer, 
described  by  President  Porter. — Notice  of  some  of  his  Works — His  Character  as  a  Man. 

Professor  Hadley's  activity  belongs  to  the  modern  period  of  the  college,  the  time 
of  its  well-established  work  and  ways.  He  received  the  charge  of  instruction  in  Greek 
from  the  hands  of  one  who  had  already  raised  it  to  a  position  high  among  American 
colleges,  in  many  respects  highest  among  them  ;  and  he  carried  it  on  and  advanced  it 
in  a  way  and  with  a  spirit  which  brought  it  into  relation  with  the  progress  of  Greek 
learning,  not  in  America  alone,  but  throughout  the  world.  His  action  as  a  scholar  was 
too  intense  and  fruitful  in  results  to  be  limited  by  any  boundaries ;  he  was  beginning 
to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  world's  authorities ;  and  if  the  stroke  which  gave  his 
work  its  untimely  end  had  been  but  for  a  short  time  suspended,  his  place  in  that  fore- 
most rank  would  have  been  assured  beyond  a  question. 

It  was,  however,  for  no  such  end  as  this  that  he  labored.  No  one  was  ever  more 
free  from  the  ambition  to  shine  among  his  fellows.  His  was  a  modesty  entirely 
unfeigned,  and  pure  from  every  taint  of  a  lower  feeling.  He  knew  his  own  ability  and 
worth ;  or  rather,  he  devoted  himself  so  entirely  to  truth  and  virtue  and  duty,  as 
he  knew  them,  that  there  was  left  no  room  for  any  thought  of  self.  He  neither 
extolled  himself  nor  gave  way  unduly  to  others.  He  enjoyed  the  exercise  of  his 
powers  in  the  performance  of  his  everyday  labors,  and  this  enjoyment  sufficed  to  him — 
he  was  too  self-poised  to  long  for  other.  It  is  no  injustice  to  the  many  men  who  have 
given  great  abilities  to  the  service  of  Yale  College,  to  say  that  none  ever  consecrated 
greater  more  entirely  to  its  service.  Whatever  it  placed  in  his  hands  to  do  he  did 
with  all  his  might,  in  whatever  department,  and  he  reached  out  after  nothing  beyond. 
But  circumstances  were  drawing  him  out,  quietly  and  naturally,  into  wider  and  ever 
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wider  fields.  One  of  these  was  his  connection  with  the  American  Oriental  Society. 
Of  this  association  he  was  elected  a  member  in  1848,  the  year  in  which  he  became 
Assistant  Professor  of  Greek,  and  the  next  year  (October,  1849)  ne  read  before  it  his 
first  paper,  on  "The  Forms  of  the  Greek  Substantive  Verb,"  a  brief  essay,  marked  with 
his  usual  characteristics  of  deep  learning  and  clear  and  elegant  presentation,  and  help- 
ing to  introduce  to  American  scholars  the  new  science  of  comparative  philology. 
During  the  twenty-three  years  that  followed  he  read  nineteen  more  papers,  prepared, 
for  the  most  part,  to  the  intent  of  doing  his  part  toward  making  the  gatherings  of  the 
society  interesting ;  one  of  the  last  and  most  important  of  them  was  also  the  first 
which  he  presented  to  the  Philological  Association,  and  which,  after  being  published  in 
its  "Transactions,"  was  later  reproduced  by  George  Curtius,  of  Leipzig,  in  his  serial 
Studicn.  Its  subject  was  an  account  of  the  Greek  accent,  suggesting  a  new  and 
successful  theory  of  the  influence  which  had  brought  it  to  its  present  peculiar  form  and 
place.      His  papers  were  always  a  chief  attraction  to  the  society's  meetings.      In  May, 

1 87 1,  he  was  elected  its  president,  and  the  conduct  of  one  of  its  sessions,  in  October, 

1872,  was  his  last  public  act;  he  was  laid  but  two  days  after  on  the  bed  from  which 
he  never  rose.  He  was  present  at  the  first  assembling  of  the  Philological  Association 
in  1869;  but,  though  active  in  its  counsels,  he  kept  himself,  with  his  usual  shrinking 
modesty,  entirely  silent  during  its  public  exercises,  to  the  disappointment  of  many. 
The  next  year,  however,  his  voice  was  among  those  oftenest  heard,  and  so  it  was  in  the 
following  years — no  person  was  so  conspicuous  for  wisdom,  readiness,  and  fullness  of 
knowledge.  Some  of  his  impromptu  comments  and  criticisms  will  probably  never  be 
forgotten  by  any  who  heard  them.  Of  the  last  session  which  he  attended  he  was 
especially,  beyond  dispute,  the  leading  spirit,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  limits  of 
his  useful  influence  among  American  scholars  would  go  on  widening,  and  its  power 
strengthening. 

Apart  from  these  outside  spheres  of  activity,  his  college  work  itself  was  leading  him 
to  ever  higher  and  wider  labors,  in  connection  with  the  natural  expansion  of  the  curri- 
culum of  study.  The  style  and  spirit  in  which  he  did  what  some  would  call  the  routine 
work  of  class  instruction  is  vividly  present  to  the  memory  of  most  of  those  whom  he 
taught ;  for  others,  the  following  account,  prepared  by  special  request,  by  one  of  them, 
his  coadjutor  and  successor  (Professor  Packard),  will  show  something  of  what  he  was : 

"Members  of  classes  between  1845  and  1870  must  have  carried  away  with  them 
among  their  most  distinct  impressions  the  recollection  of  Professor  Hadley's  recitation 
room.  They  may  not,  many  of  them,  retain  in  mind  much  of  the  Greek  learning  that 
was  there  offered  to  them,  to  appreciate  and  assimilate  so  far  as  they  could,  but  they 
can  hardly  have  forgotten  the  man,  the  example  of  mental  honesty  and  thoroughness, 
the  standard  of  attainment  which  ruled  there.  There  were  some  little  peculiarities  of 
manner  which  they  will  recall.  The  careful  picking  up  of  the  fateful  bit  of  card,  the 
keen  glance  at  the  person  whose  name  was  called,  the  gentle  suggestion,  "  You  may 
scan,"  the  shadow  of  a  smile,  which  only  a  close  observer  would  detect,  at  some 
incredible  blunder,  the  occasional  "  Yes,"  followed  by  a  statement  directly  opposite  to 
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that  which  the  student  had  given — such  things  as  these  will  come  into  their  minds 
when  they  think  of  Professor  Hadley  in  recitation.  But  they  will  remember  also  the 
unfailing  courtesy,  the  unruffled  demeanor,  the  melody  of  voice,  the  ready  help  for 
difficulties,  the  hearty  approval  of  good  work,  the  sympathy  and  regret  for  failure,  and 
the  strict  impartiality  of  all  his  treatment  of  students.  There  was  never  any  disorder 
or  listlessness  in  his  presence,  but  an  earnestness  in  him,  a  simple  business-like  energy, 
which  the  most  heedless  did  not  fail  to  respect.  His  method  in  the  recitation  was 
simple,  and  in  his  hands  successful.  There  was  always  first  a  review  of  the  lesson  of 
the  previous  day,  pushed  on  vigorously  but  without  haste  ;  and  then  the  advance  was 
read  by  the  class,  with  comparatively  little  questioning.  After  that  came  what  to  all 
parties  seemed  the  real  pleasure  of  the  hour — Mr.  Hadley  translated  over  the  new  por- 
tion, giving  it  a  life  and  meaning  which  we  had  never  seen  in  it,  and  commented  upon 
it,  touching  words  and  phrases  and  customs  and  allusions  with  the  fullness  and  neatness 
that  always  characterized  his  work.  We  knew  we  should  be  called  on  the  next  day  to 
give  back  what  we  could  of  it,  but  sometimes  we  forgot  to  note  it  down,  or  failed  to 
catch  its  meaning,  because  our  thoughts  wandered  off  in  mere  admiration  and  wonder  at 
the  wide  knowledge  and  clear  precision  of  statement.  We  were  but  boys,  to  be  sure, 
but  we  had  had  other  teachers,  and  we  felt  that  this  was  something  rare  and  peculiar. 
For  many  years,  until  his  failing  health  obliged  him  to  take  less  fatiguing  work,  he 
instructed  the  Freshman  class  during  the  first  term  of  their  college  life  ;  and  thus  the 
mass  of  new  students,  with  all  varieties  in  grade  and  kind  of  preparation,  were  brought 
at  once  under  a  practiced  hand,  and  familiarized  with  a  standard  of  scholarship  that 
would  remain  before  them  as  an  inspiration  so  long  as  they  should  occupy  themselves 
with  study.  It  was  a  self-denying  course  ;  it  was  often  spoken  of  as  a  waste  of  the 
finest  powers  on  almost  elementary  work  ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  it  was 
rendering  truer  and  more  direct  service  to  the  college  and  to  the  cause  of  sound 
learning  than  if  he  had  occupied  himself  solely  with  more  advanced  teaching.  When 
he  came  to  teach  the  Junior  class,  at  the  close  of  their  required  study  of  Greek  in 
college,  he  adopted  substantially  the  same  method  ;  though  with  a  different  author 
there  was  more  occasion  for  the  introduction  of  other  matter,  such  as  history  and 
political  relations,  and  the  grammatical  training  became  comparatively  subordinate. 
With  successive  Freshman  classes  he  went  over  the  whole  Iliad,  never  using  the  same 
books  of  it  in  successive  years,  and  over  part  of  the  Odyssey.  With  the  Junior  class 
his  favorite  authors,  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  were  Arrian  and  Plutarch,  and 
sometimes  Thucydides.  With  graduate  classes  he  read  critically,  among  other  authors, 
Lysias,  Theocritus,  Aristophanes,  and  /Eschylus.  His  feeling  towards  the  various 
authors  seemed  like  personal  acquaintance,  for  their  works  brought  always  to  his  mind 
a  vivid  conception  of  the  mental  caliber  and  character  of  the  man.  This  probably 
was  not  manifest  to  his  pupils  unless  they  happened  to  come  into  more  familiar  rela- 
tions with  him  than  that  of  the  recitation-room  ;  but  none  could  have  seen  him  in  that 
way  without  finding  that  he  had  a  firm  grasp  of  every  thought  which  he  had  to  pre- 
sent, a  singular  power  of  clear  and  forcible  statement,  and  a  full  command  of  all  the 
knowledge  that  could  bear  upon  his  subject." 
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His  lectures  on  Roman  law,  first  delivered  in  1868,  and  more  than  once  rewritten, 
were,  in  1871,  given  as  one  of  the  University  courses  at  Harvard  College,  and  largely 
attended  and  highly  appreciated  by  the  students  of  the  Law  School  there  as  well  as 
by  the  more  general  graduate  students ;  and  they  were  taking  a  place  as  part  of  the 
usual  instruction  in  our  own  Law  School.  And,  having  become  so  interested  in  the 
development  of  law  as  almost  to  rank  it  at  the  last  as  his  favorite  study,  he  was 
looking  forward  with  great  pleasure  to  preparing,  during  the  winter  that  followed  his 
death,  a  course  upon  the  foundations  of  jurisprudence.  The  Roman  Law  lectures  were 
published  in  New  York  in  1873. 

The  growing  numbers  of  the  graduate  students  of  the  college  were  also  from 
year  to  year  demanding  more  of  Professor  Hadley's  care  and  labor,  and  giving  him 
increased  opportunity  of  working  out  what  was  in  him.  No  person  in  this  country, 
hardly  one  anywhere,  was  so  capable  as  he  of  setting  forth  the  structure  and  usages  of 
the  classical  languages,  especially  of  Greek,  in  the  full  light  of  the  new  comparative 
study  of  language.  The  subject  was  one  which  had  attracted  his  warmest  interest 
from  the  beginning  ;  and  the  peculiar  gifts  of  his  mind  fitted  him  especially  for  dealing 
with  it  successfully.  Few  men  have  ever  combined  such  a  remarkable  grasp  and 
retention  of  details,  of  individual  facts,  with  such  philosophic  power  in  grouping  them 
and  inferring  from  them.  His  memory  would  have  been  called  his  greatest  power,  if  it 
had  not  been  accompanied  with  an  equal  power  of  reasoning,  and  an  equal  justness  of 
judgment.  He  seemed  almost  incapable  of  forgetting  anything  he  had  ever  learned  ; 
and  it  lay  in  his  mind  not  only  ready  to  appear  at  call,  but  connected  with  everything 
that  belonged  in  its  company,  and  bringing  in  its  train  all  that  should  follow  it. 

Of  course,  a  man  of  such  gifts  was  great  not  only  in  philology,  which  had  most  of  his 
devotion,  but  also  in  everything  else  to  which  he  turned.  If  any  post  lay  vacant,  and 
was  found  hard  to  fill,  men's  thoughts  turned  toward  him  as  the  one  who  could  fill  it, 
perhaps  best.  There  was  talk  once  of  shifting  him  to  the  chair  of  Hebrew  instruction 
in  the  Divinity  School.  More  than  once  he  seemed  near  to  taking  a  mathematical 
professorship.  His  first  published  work  had  been  done  in  mathematics,  and  was  so 
brilliant  that  he  was  ranked  by  the  most  competent  judges  as  among  the  young  men 
of  highest  promise  in  the  country  in  that  department ;  and  if  he  had  lived  twenty  years 
longer,  it  might  have  been  that  he  would  end  as  a  professor  of  some  branch  of  legal 
lore.  His  taste  for  general  literature,  his  love  of  poetry,  were  as  keen  as  those  of  a 
bellettrist  by  profession,  and  his  power  of  poetic  expression  was  not  small. 

Equally  of  course,  he  was,  from  a  very  early  age,  conspicuous  among  or  above  his 
fellows.  There  exists  a  curious  record,  made  by  himself  on  entering  college  (1840),  of 
the  course  of  his  studies  up  to  that  time,  showing  that  he  read  Virgil  at  eight  years 
old,  Tacitus  and  Cicero  at  nine,  began  Greek  at  ten,  and  Hebrew  at  fifteen,  and  was 
at  sixteen  an  assistant  in  the  academy  where  he  studied.  The  record  is  printed  at  the 
end  of  President  Porter's  memorial  address,  which  was  pronounced  at  his  funeral,  and 
which  gives  many  characteristic  reminiscences  of  his  youthful  career,  and  a  fuller  analy- 
sis and  description  of  his  character  than  can  be  attempted  here.  A  few  details  as  to 
the  events  of  his  life  may  be  added  to  our  account. 
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James  Hadley  was  born  March  30,  182 1,  in  Fairfield,  Herkimer  County,  New- 
York.  His  father  had  settled  there  as  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Medical  College, 
since  extinct.  His  only  teacher  till  he  came  to  Yale  was  Dr.  David  Chassel,  head  of 
the  academy  in  the  same  town.  At  nine  years  old  he  met  with  an  accident  that 
caused  a  white  swelling  in  his  knee,  and,  after  a  year  or  two  of  painful  illness,  left  the 
limb  disabled,  so  that  he  had  to  walk,  ever  after,  with  a  crutch  and  a  cane.  But  his 
life  was  one  of  almost  unvaried  health  and  unusual  power  of  endurance  and  activity, 
down  to  near  its  close.  For  three  years,  from  1865  to  1868,  he  was  visited  by  a 
trying  and  disabling  disease,  which,  though  he  seemed  to  have  thrown  it  off,  had 
doubtless  left  his  strength  of  constitution  much  impaired,  and  made  him  an  easier  prey 
to  the  malarial  fever  that  seized  him  in  the  autumn  of  1872.  He  died  on  November 
14th  of  that  year.  He  had  then  been  thirty-two  years  connected  with  the  college, 
with  an  interval  of  only  six  months,  spent  in  the  service  of  another  institution  (Middle- 
bury,  Vermont).  He  entered  as  Junior  in  1840,  graduating  in  1842  ;  studied  one  year 
as  resident  graduate,  and  two  years  in  the  Theological  Seminary ;  was  made  Tutor  in 
1845,  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Greek  in  1848;  and  succeeded  President  Woolsey  in 
the  chief  charge  of  the  department  in  185 1.  He  was  married,  in  August  of  the  year  last 
mentioned,  to  Miss  Anne  Twining,  daughter  of  the  former  steward  of  the  college,  Stephen 
Twining;  she,  with  their  only  son  (valedictorian  of  the  class  of  1876),  is  still  living. 

There  are  other  sides  of  Professor  Hadley's  activity  as  a  college  officer,  respecting 
which  it  will  be  best  to  quote  the  address  of  President  Porter,  already  referred  to : 

"In  every  sphere  of  action  and  in  every  duty  in  which  he  thought  himself  qualified  to  be  useful,  he  was 
prompt,  persevering,  and  thoughtless  of  himself.  In  the  tedious  and  vexatious  examinations  for  admission,  he 
was  the  first  to  begin  and  the  last  to  leave,  and  was  uniformly  cool  and  patient,  thorough,  and  yet  considerate. 
He  gave  his  whole  mind  to  these  ungrateful  labors  ;  opening  his  heart  to  the  special  circumstances  of  each 
individual,  and  yet  adhering  resolutely  to  the  principles  which  justified  rigid  rules.  From  the  general  and 
special  examinations,  which  are  numerous  and  time-consuming,  he  never  sought  exemption,  but  was  forward 
to  accept  more  than  his  share  of  these  unwelcome  services.  In  the  preparation  of  special  reports  and  the 
consideration  of  proposed  changes  in  the  discipline  and  studies  of  the  college,  he  was  uniformly  painstaking 
and  exhaustive  in  collecting  the  data,  and  comprehensive  and  sagacious  in  his  judgments.  He  was  appealed 
to  for  his  clear  remembrance  of  the  unwritten  precedents  and  traditions  which  had  been  enforced  in  the  past, 
and  his  memory  was  equally  master  of  the  incidents  of  individual  cases  and  of  the  reasons  which  gave  to  each 
precedent  its  authority.  He  was  as  conversant  with  the  precedents  which  are  followed  in  the  allotment  of 
lodgings  or  the  reception  of  petty  excuses,  as  with  the  principles  on  which  the  theory  of  the  curriculum  and 
the  disposition  of  its  studies  are  grounded.  But  while  he  was  thus  master  of  the  past  traditions  and  experi- 
ence of  the  college,  he  was  in  no  sense  mastered  by  either.  He  was  as  ready  for  change  as  the  most  confident 
and  ardent  of  his  less  experienced  colleagues,  provided  any  change  could  be  justified  to  his  judgment.  He 
originated  and  accepted  such  changes  with  a  brave  and  hopeful  spirit.  He  was  ready  to  reconsider  any  of  the 
many  questions  which  might  be  supposed  to  be  settled  by  the  practice  of  the  past,  in  the  light  of  the  altered 
and  altering  circumstances  of  these  times.  If  there  was  any  study  in  college  of  which  he  might  be  suspected 
of  being  unreasonably  tenacious,  it  was  the  study  of  Greek.  Nothing  ever  impressed  me  more  with  his  candor 
and  openness  to  new  light  than  his  enumeration  of  the  reasons  which  might  be  supposed  to  influence  the 
judgment  of  those  who  would  make  this  study  elective,  or  would  even  dispense  with  it  entirely.  While  his 
mind  was  clear,  that,  even  under  the  many  disabilities  to  which  the  colleges  are  subjected  by  the  imperfect 
preparation  of  the  preparatory  schools,  this  study  should  be  enforced,  he  was  not  unwilling  to  revise  his 
opinion  as  often  as  it  was  questioned.     He  was  more  sensitively  alive  to  the  defects  of  the  American  college 
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system  than  the  most  radical  of  the  reformers  who  would  reject  it,  for  he  had  watched  its  workings  and 
recorded  its  imperfections  for  thirty  years  of  close  and  interested  experience.  He  was  none  the  less  confident 
concerning  the  defects  and  failure  of  the  substitutes  which  were  proposed  than  if  he  had  lived  to  be  thirty 
years  older,  for  he  had  carefully  pondered  the  certain  tendencies  of  methods  and  principles.  The  confident 
predictions  of  the  downfall  of  the  old  system,  and  the  sanguine  representations  of  the  uniform  success  of  the 
new,  did  not  disturb  his  faith  in  the  decision  of  experiment.  His  faith  in  principles  was  undaunted,  and  his 
disdain  of  expedients  to  attract  the  public  attention,  or  to  mould  public  opinion,  was  almost  passionate.  That 
his  influence  in  these  respects  was  powerful  in  this  college,  I  need  not  say.  That  in  the  crises  of  public 
opinion  through  which  we  are  now  passing  he  was  a  tower  of  strength,  is  felt  in  our  hearts  too  deeply  to  be 
expressed  in  words.  In  this  loss  we  are  not  alone.  The  colleges  of  the  country  all  share  in  it.  Not  only 
does  the  scholarship  of  the  country  lose  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments,  but  the  cause  of  thorough  and  liberal 
culture  mourns  the  death  of  one  of  its  strongest  and  wisest  defenders.  Professor  Hadley's  influence  in  this 
institution  was  not  the  least  valuable  because  he  had  the  confidence  and  respect  of  all  its  departments.  He 
could  successfully  mediate  between  them  all,  because  he  could  sympathize  with  each,  and  his  even-handed 
impartiality  and  his  conciliatory  spirit  carried  the  authority  which  belong  to  truth  and  goodness  when  they  are 
most  happily  blended.  The  same  was  eminently  true  of  his  relations  to  his  more  immediate  colleagues. 
While  he  stood  pre-eminent  among  them  all  for  his  clear  insight,  his  never- failing  knowledge,  and  his  open- 
eyed  candor,  his  uniform  courtesy  and  his  considerate  gentleness  won  the  hearts  of  old  and  young.  Alas,  that 
we  have  lost  him  from  our  counsels,  and  that  nothing  is  left  but  the  remembrance  of  his  wisely-tempered 
charity  and  his  loving  wisdom  ! "  * 

To  the  same  pamphlet  is  added  a  list,  as  complete  as  it  has  been  possible  to  draw 
up,  of  Professor  Hadley's  literary  productions,  covering  thirty  years  of  work  (184.2—72), 
beginning  with  solutions  of  mathematical  problems,  and  ending  with  book  notices  ;  on 
the  last  of  these  he  was  engaged  when  obliged  finally  to  quit  his  study  and  lay  aside 
his  pen,  leaving  it  just  short  of  completion.  The  work  on  which  he  had  bestowed  by 
far  the  most  labor  was  his  Greek  Grammar,  in  its  two  forms,  fuller  (i860)  and  briefer 
(1869)  ;  it  was  begun  on  the  basis  of  the  grammar  of  George  Curtius,  who  was  his 
especial  admiration  and  model  as  a  scholar  ;  but  it  finally  took  so  independent  a  form 
that  the  relation  of  the  two  was  acknowledged  in  the  preface  only.  The  excellences 
of  this  work,  its  exhaustive  learning,  true  method,  and  clear  style  of  presentation, 
place  it  in  the  very  front  rank  of  works  of  its  class  produced  all  over  the  world.  Then, 
besides  the  lectures  on  Roman  Law,  spoken  of  already,  his  most  conspicuous  monument 
is  the  volume  of  collected  essays,  issued  after  his  death,  in  1873.  It  was  intended  that 
this  volume  should  contain  his  most  important  fugitive  writings,  whether  published  or 
unpublished,  so  selected  as  to  illustrate  the  wide  range  and  varied  direction  of  his 
studies.  With  special  reference  to  the  recollections  of  his  pupils,  eight  of  his  written 
decisions  of  college  class  "  disputes  "  (of  which  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  were  found 
among  his  papers)  were  included  with  the  rest.  One  particularly  important  investiga- 
tion in  the  philological  history  of  English  is  in  the  volume :  it  is  a  specimen  of  the 
results  of  studies  in  which  he  took  a  high  interest  and  to  which  he  had  devoted  much 
attention.  An  important  paper  bearing  upon  English  from  the  Celtic  side,  "  On 
Koch's  Treatment  of  the  Celtic  Element  in  English,"  was  not  printed  till  a  year  later 
(in  the  "  Transactions  of  the  American  Philological  Association"),  being  written  out 
from  his  brief  notes  :   it  is  mentioned  here  because  it  is  the  sole  published  result  of  the 


*  New-Englander  for  January,  1873,  pp.  49,  50 ;  pp.  17,  18  of  the  reprint  as  a  separate  pamphlet. 

f  Essays  Philological  and  Critical.    Selected  from  the  Papers  of  James  Hadley,  LL.D.    New  York,  Henry  Holt  &  Co. ,  1873. 
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very  thorough  work  which  he  had  done  in   a  difficult  and  little-cultivated  department 
of  language-study,  the  Celtic  languages. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  add  any  words  about  Professor  Hadley's  character  as  a 
man,  because  that  has  come  out  so  distinctly  to  view  in  what  has  been  said  of  him  as  a 
scholar  and  a  college  officer.  His  life  was  all  one,  every  part  of  it  the  unstudied 
expression  of  himself.  To  high  things  and  low,  to  his  relations  with  friends  and 
society  as  with  colleagues  and  pupils,  he  brought  the  same  earnest  devotion,  the  same 
patient  effort,  the  same  calm  judgment  and  sound  sense,  the  same  sweet  playfulness. 
He  was  a  fully  rounded  man,  morally  not  less  than  intellectually.  There  are  few  such 
in  any  generation.  And  while  Yale  College,  in  common  with  the  scholarship  of 
the  world,  cannot  but  grieve  over  the  loss  of  those  twenty  years  of  additional  service  to 
truth  and  knowledge  which  were  reasonably  to  be  expected  from  him,  she  will  be 
grateful  for  the  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  during  which  he  served  her,  and 
proud  of  his  abilities  and  achievements ;  and  she  will  cherish  his  memory  among 
her  best  treasures  to  the  end  of  time. 


THE    CHAPEL. 

BY  REV.    I.    N.    TARBOX,  D.D.,  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS. 


First  Chapel  built,  A.  D.  1763. — Outline  of  previous  College  History. — Rector  Clap  Inaugurated, 
A.  D.  1740.— Religious  Excitement  in  connection  with  Whitefield's  First  Visit. — Professor  George  P. 
Fisher's  Sermon. — John  Cleaveland's  Diary. — Professor  Naphtali  Daggett. — Separate  Worship  of  the 
Students. — College  Church  Organized,  A.D.  1757.— Uses  of  the  Chapel. — Dr.  Daggett  President  and 
Preacher. — Presidency  of  Dr.  Ezra  Stiles,  A.D.  1777-1795. — Dr.  Samuel  Wales  Professor  of  Divinity 
and  Preacher. — Characteristics  of  President  Stiles  and  of  Professor  Wales. — Dr.  Timothy  Dwight, 
A.D.  1795,  President  of  College  and  Professor  of  Divinity. — Dr.  Dwight's  Power  in  the  Pulpit. — Inci- 
dents of  his  Administration. — Death  of  President  Dwight. — Narrative  of  Dr.  Willard  Child. — Dr. 
Jeremiah  Day,  A.D.  181 7—1846. — Dr.  Eleazar  T.  Fitch,  Professor  of  Divinity,  A.D.  1817-1852. — The 
Age  of  long  Professorships  :  Professor  Benjamin  Silliman,  Professor  James  L.  Kingsley,  Professor 
Chauncey  A.  Goodrich,  D. D. ,  Professor  Nathaniel  W.  Taylor,  D. D. — Second  Chapel  built,  A.D.  1824. 
— Dr.  Fitch  as  a  Preacher. — Characteristics  of  President  Day. — College  Singing. — The  Beethoven 
Society. — The  Christmas  Anthem. — Personal  Reminiscences. — The  New  Chapel. — Contrasts. 

In  the  history  of  Yale  College,  that  which  by  strict  construction  is  to  be  called  the 
Chapel  had  no  existence  until  the  year  1 763  ;  but  through  all  the  intervening  period 
from  the  founding  of  the  college,  those  exercises  for  which  the  Chapel  in  these  later 
times  has  been  used,  were  constant  and  habitual.  To  show  what  care  our  pious 
fathers  took  from  the  first  to  ground  the  students  in  biblical  knowledge  and  in  the 
received  system  of  divinity,  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  early  laws  governing 
the  institution. 

The  college,  as  is  well  known,  lived,  for  many  years  after  its  foundation,  a  feeble, 
uncertain,  wandering  life  ;  but  in  its  humblest  condition,  whatever  else  was  neglected, 
morning  and  evening  prayers,  biblical  and  catechetical  instruction,  were  not  neglected. 
It  would  be  interesting  and  instructive  to  trace  out  minutely  the  habits  of  the  early 
school  in  all  that  part  of  its  curriculum  afterwards  represented  by  the  Chapel,  but  we 
must  leave  this  earlier  history  mostly  untouched. 

On  the  removal  of  the  "Collegiate  School"  from  Saybrook  to  New  Haven,  in  1716, 
arrangements  were  made  by  which  the  students,  for  their  Sabbath  worship,   should 
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YALE-COLL  FCE  n  founded 
A.  D.  Ijoo  (  and  fuhflAed  it  Killing, 
worth,  in  Conm-aicuit,  until  tha  death  of 
Reflor  Pitrfon,  17171  then  atSay.Brx/k,  un- 
lil  ijio  v  Srn  U  wji  removed  an4  find  if 
Rn<Hm»i      Hcrethe  firft  O  Here  avii- 

icCW4»crr/Kd   r-ty.hc.nr,   170  feet   ■  1  knrth 

end  11  feet  «  w  «kh,  add  three  florkt  hieh, 
«Mitj  n<FiK  jhout  to  ll'HiC  in  nil  '.nn 
■  s..„-  -  ,  f-r*.>:i»  the  II  1  t  and  i.,i. .,-,■.  In 
I  14  M-.  ;.!  r.t  D  j«--r  •  |.,-.iirii1  a  dona, 
lion  of  i  ■■  wtnan  .  in  London  tor  tlw  Libra- 
ry i  t*  wtieS  hc*n-'*int'  rtuJraed.  addition*. 

•io*e-nc.f  V*l»   Cinlli»iitt>l  W  tliit  forutii  n, 

■nd  .n  trir  adfcd  himf.;i  »d  «c-liunc*— He 
wal  torn  at  Krvr.H»v-n  1648  |  became  ((0- 
■nttVofrdrtlbOcBff**  .0  ire  Catt-lnd'cc, 
where  hekviil  jKu'  to  )i j' 1  ;  >iJ  rrturoine, 
k>  I  ■  -r«*.  n  t*  Bc{fwawe>fJ  of  (Vui-n  irr  [(. 
i«.,i-,-,.f.  #t<ltnr  Uadbei Kril.ltdiiC.jm- 
(  pa  ny.     He  nude  fa  rv'^a^blf  a  b;.i  tiaOiuIl 


to  toil  academic  inftirot'on,  that  the  enpHta- 
tfM  01  Y  A  L  E  -C  0  L  I.  E  (I  E  wit 
glim,  to  It,  by  iheGovcrnir.  >f  it,  atthe  p*Miw 
eunin.cnc.ment  171!.  lit  prefer*.  Cil!-1 
Edifice,  wl.ich  hnf  hriik,  *j,  lui't  dunnr> 
fl,t  ['itfidcncyoftheKcv.  THOMAS  CLAP, 
»7«o,  heinj  100  (ect  long,  and  40  fret  wide, 
three  Antic*  rVfb,  containing  i»  cttMftcn  and 
64  fludki  ttnrcn'u-nt  for  tic    retefn.  n  nf  hj> 

BiifiiHi  ThiiHOiltrilifililtifctilliiilliiiiij 
M  ■t4M  iyAl,Maj  .9  f„t  and  40,  vriih 
■  flnplllt)  feci  hirh.  L-  th.ruiM.n-; ui!k 
paUl  Lihrary  tonfut.nr  u(  iftaoea.  bcm  *•.. 
1..  ...  1  h  frfj  '-.  JA  "  1  ■  h  rattim 
d.,«vn  !7Ra,  wVn  a  oVitf  lull  -"1J  kc.ihi.ii 


hytheCer.erd  AttrVily  of  OinneGaGOBa  the 
SmI  gluitrr  tf  lMofptmi  11  *a-  rran**d  10 
*M  HteUtoi  1701.    iu  mm  of  the 

TrulLt,  ■llllllllclfrnf]  h/t*,;  j^Jiiitiu]  than 


ter  1711 ,  inii  Nf  that  of  174*  the  Truftcet 
were  incorporated  hy  the  nam. uf  the  Pn.fi  dent 
end  r-.ll.TT.  of  Vjle.O.lt,^.  .  in  Ncw.H  ,,,n. 
Tl-c  torpO'-.iti'>nrrvem|>)*rrcd  tohul'loilatcat 
Cintif  ii-  thiir  fticu-ffion  (  m..ke  Uphill  It] 
law.,  tlert  and  conl'.-utr  all  nfhtti  ,  rr  inlltut- 
it.  n  an<f  rovernnier.t  ufualin  Unittif.it..  ami 
Crtiiftt  all  tie:  lurnnj  rlefrcn.  Tlte  nnlmary 
inil.ii^i.in  ir>^  ODHadvC  r>)«TnmiTt  , .  .<>  trw 
handt  nl  tU  Pnfidcnt,  Profefton  and  Tuim. 
Bifidtilhr  |.-ur  Tott,r»  rrlni  ■•.*..  inOii,(l«,i| 
III  tN«  l-Mfnrd  tanrjwaftl  »*l    'h«    v>h  >le  circlo 

ef  tSc  ftwnc.s,  ihere  (Mwjemn  three  Prefsf. 
f.ti1.i[i,  (jlilb.u-h  one    ji    rn.-jif    facani)  vlt. 

ttillifnj,  *»AD,v„.:y,  !„  i71t  tilt  Re«. 
OMrV  Mfcate,  U.   U.  tl.di  U.n  of  Di-iy, 

and  aftM^aidSifhniiTfCloyrK'in  IriUnd.mada) 
a  ifnr.i-o^  .li.n;tu  n  i.|  l*o«u|u,u.»,  ,n.i  Jfi 
«(l..»e  in  Rtto.1i-.Irt  mil,  heine,  an  itrtufr  and  ntt 
atri*  vi  Und  1   The  annual  rtnt  of  Which  tx- 


lit»  in"  nunc"  of  r>Ivcr,  It  HM M  into  rtren 
f^holarfhip*  of  the  houfv,  ai.d  annually  IMV* 
pfi.itcd  in'.hetlirtc  Sefl  Maolyt  in  fie  I.itm 
ari'l  f.r,  k  cl  idjci.  Tint  hn  o.jvoJ  a  prat 
huwidn  nnm|  theftudeni^  tocxeil  in  cUfi 
(loll  ..mint;. 

M  ■j  r  Jama  Fitch  m  vte  ...-  ft.ll  domtiott 
tniiK.l  ji-'r.iii  6>>  atrrt  in  ■jot,  Man  ih« 
ftrri  iti.iu-r.  Ih-  lionora(;c  the  Central 
MbntMyb)  1711,  ■  nic  ■dtn..tu>n  of  t<,"<> 

ICn,  Wi'lun  thi»  State.       Dr.  l>.,riU    Unhrop 

add<.l  a  dunjrion  of   son.     1  tht  o  I!  c*  luiHi, 

In  i?*i.    I  hi-fe  are  the  p>.nt      it  Ii   nfoflhltW. 

Tin  BNMnpnia  iiniifaia  n  •.    MMflM  ; 

tuoiitiin-.  iKn-.,iii  a  nflL.Ti  1-  Kkfcopc,  an' 
rxt'i-llent  mi'-rcfv-'nc,  ■cnm1U.tC  and  ikftaftV 
ft II  ul    furvt>n<<   .ntt  u.1,101   ,   il,t    I.j.'ioHjHC 

Mtna,  »n  fmloTH fcnfc  aftun'nuinl aaw 

la'ic  liliftuilii  II  and  IIWQII  Mliinlj  a  (.n^tic 
|ialilut  pcrf^x.Oi*c«i«w»a  ail   air  ^umu   ><iJ 


melveri,  with  *M  othrr  mieh'nat  Mr«&> 
ry  lot  uhilxtinv,  iho  princloal  esperlnxntt  in 
tlic  whuk  couifo  of  eniKTinent.il  phtlcfop't/ 
and  aftronomy.  The  eollt^e-mrafamm  (un- 
U-nt,  though  net  a  enpiout  e.dleelion,  yet 
fun*  pvat  natural '.  urioitrie .,  and  la  conflant- 
'.j  incrcafin*;.  The  ntimh.-r  of  matritulatcd 
flu 'cntiorundmjrtduat.-a  hat  hern  for  (onto 
y-  a ,  fiom  1 1'>  t4  ices  and  now  it  ahotit  100, 
dividwl  tnio  four  cktflVt.  1  he  courfe  of  edu-  _ 
,calion  In  thi»  Uni«Tftly  eomrtrxtn nd»  the' 
whole  tirtl.-  of  liter  tture.  Th-;  three  fcamed 
Lnru.ina  Mi  taught  here,  to.;  'l.r  with  fi> 
much  of  the  fn-^rn,  a*  can  he  t«nMm.  . 
n.i.itvd  in.iour  rr.tri.  It  lawwftwl  t'uetha 
youth  at  jHiinrli.M.  he  found  ahk  10  iranAala 
V  rjtil,  JuMf,  and  the  Grrek  left-.trvnt. 
Dufinjjth.T  Cvlle^-e  rtiidentc  they  ftu.'r.iha 
nrflyear  the  Lin.-ua.;  i.  Ifeurnal  A-lthmelk, 
Che  Prrponxn.  and  Kuott  |  thee  arc  alfo  «■• 
eTLitd  at  oublit  fucaking  1  The  fecund  par, 


InrCftt  Orarnmir,  Rhetoric,  Logic,  Alfrtra, 
and  tieorrartry,  tocctlKr  with  Enr^liih  Cnm. 
pofition,  Oratory,  Ocnrjaphf  and  the  CUlTit:  t 
Thrthird  b  fpWM  In  Matru-inatici  and  iutu< 
ral  Philofophy  and  AAronamy.  la  Malhcma> 
lie*  thev  arc  carried  through  the  Crnio  Sec- 
Unrtt,  the  hftr.furition  of  iu|<rfioi,*  V>^  So- 
udtof all  Tifum,  and  Trisonr-rnetry  wth  ir» 
AppScation  to  Navitatuart  and  Altronomy. 
In  Aftronomy  they  have  net  only  a  Kcnerat 
frftetLitical  -riew  of  tV  PlMetl  and  Come-i, 
wat  are  taurht  the  L>r«f  f  Craitry,'the  •Vfqu'i- 
yLtate  Rabo  of  rcrolvirr;  Bodka,  and  ihcir 
•eftrrptjon  of  awaal  Arc  at  >n  eqoil  t.mts.  with) 
the  ptneipia  of  tire  AJeroAeoical  Calculauont, 
whrtSer  of  the  hrlioctntr.c  "and  n*"te'ihc 
p'uto  of  thcPUncn,  eWwtlipwl*  1'n.ir  Sa- 
fdUim,  or  the  'l'ra^elr'r,n  of  Omen  i  In 
•he fourth  yr*i  thryltouy  Eih.ciand  Md/phy. 
Act  or  Uiirti  Pfolotophy,  Cr.ticfai,  fl>Acryv 


and  the  nV!ci  Unm.  Dnrina;  the  whn|» 
■cad&nlc  I  fr,  the  ftiadenn  arcdai'y  Cicrcdwl 
In  compofruMit,  rchcarfalt,  dialocwrt,  and 
other  or-tt>'.»lpvrforrnancet,  tmdinc  to  t>»e 
them  a  f<rc  elocution,  and  form  iVm  for  pwhlia 
ffx-j'  er».  Havinr;  rtnifhed  ih«  cowrfe,  the 
MDtfl  of  Bachelor  of  Aru  it  conMred  «aon 
thern  »t  the  annrnrfary  ComrnerwcrMeU  -a 
Scptcnbcrt  and  tliree  yeara  after,  they 
receive  the  Deyrce  of  Mailer  «4  Am. 
Thofc  who  eftrrwardi  proceed  to  the  bi;h- 
cr  Bra.-t.Vt  of  L«trrature,  and  become  «ml- 
Dm<  fcr  fmj.tion,  are  admitted  to  the) 
D-^o'iicinenheTor  any  of.  the  Learned  Pre- 
fiiTi.  nt-  Ahout  Nineteen  Hendrcd  have  re* 
teeCMl  a  UVral  education  hrrr,  and  have* 
yore  forth  into  (lac  workl  with  tire  honor*  of? 
th>,  L'rureruiy. 


Vati*« 


,  June  i«,  .7twa 


NEW-HAVENt    PriKTCo    3V    DANIEL    B  O  W  E  N,    In    CuAPEt-STREET  k  where  every  Kind  of  Paintino  b  performed  with  Difpatch,  and  m  tfie  nvatctl  Manncn 
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occupy  a  part  of  the  gallery  of  the  meeting-house  of  the  old  First  Church,  now  com- 
monly known  as  the  Center  Church.  For  two  years  after  the  college  reached  New 
Haven  it  had  no  public  buildings  whatever.  In  1  7 1 8,  a  large  wooden  structure  was 
reared  which  served  for  all  uses.  Rev.  Abraham  Pierson,  the  first  rector,  chosen  in 
1 701,  died  in  1707.  Rev.  Samuel  Andrew,  of  Mil  ford,  was  chosen  as  his  successor,  and 
served  as  rector  pro  tempore  until  after  the  removal  to  New  Haven.  In  1 7 1 9,  Rev. 
Timothy  Cutler  was  appointed  to  this  office,  and  men  called  him  sometimes  president, 
and  sometimes  rector.  A  house  for  the  president  was  completed  in  1722,  but  Mr. 
Cutler's  term  of  office  was  very  brief.  He  retired  in  1722,  and,  in  1726,  Rev.  Elisha 
Williams  was  chosen  to  the  place.  After  the  erection  of  the  large  wooden  building 
already  spoken  of,  and  the  president's  house,  there  was  no  farther  attempt  at  building 
for  more  than  thirty  years,  or  until  the  erection  of  the  structure  now  known  as  the  Old 
South  Middle,  in  1752. 

In  1739,  Rector  Williams,  after  an  honorable  administration  of  thirteen  years,  was 
compelled,  by  ill  health,  to  resign  his  office. 

On  his  retirement,  Rev.  Thomas  Clap,  of  Windham,  was  chosen  in  his  place,  and 
entered  upon  his  duties  in  1 740.  With  him  begins  that  larger,  more  comprehensive 
and  dignified  history  which  has  marked  the  course  of  the  college  ever  since.  He 
brought  to  it  a  juster  estimate  as  to  what  such  an  institution  should  be,  and  how  it 
should  be  regulated,  governed,  and  conducted.  He  compacted  a  new  and  carefully 
prepared  code  of  laws  for  its  guidance,  and  defended  the  college  most  skillfully  and 
ably  when  it  was  seriously  threatened  by  the  civil  authorities. 

Nevertheless  he  came  to  his  high  office  at  the  beginning  of  a  stormy  period.  In 
that  very  year  Whitefield  made  his  first  circuit  among  our  New  England  churches,  and 
left  along  his  track  the  spirit  of  change,  innovation,  revolution  ;  and  nowhere  was  that 
spirit  likely  to  be  more  contagious  than  among  the  young  men  in  preparation  for  the 
ministry.  The  college  authorities,  both  at  Yale  and  Harvard,  were  firmly  set  against 
these  new  measures  and  ideas,  and  the  older  men  in  the  ministry,  as  a  general  rule, 
were  of  the  same  way  of  thinking.  But  there  were  ministers  of  large  experience  and 
high  standing,  some  of  the  foremost  men  in  New  England,  like  Jonathan  Edwards, 
Eleazar  Wheelock,  and  others,  who  were  bold  and  open  friends  of  Whitefield  and 
co-laborers  with  him.  The  young  men,  therefore,  had  high  authority  to  back  them, 
and  some  of  them  became  very  insubordinate  toward  the  college  authorities. 

When  President  Clap  began  his  administration,  in  1740,  there  were  not  far  from 
seventy-five  students  in  the  institution.  This  number  rapidly  increased,  so  that  when 
the  new  college  house  was  finished,  in  1752,  the  place  where  they  dwelt  was  still  too 
strait  for  them.  President  Clap,  in  his  history,  says:  "The  building  of  this  new  house 
was  very  necessary  ;  for,  after  it  was  finished,  both  houses  would  not  contain  all  the 
students,  which  were  then  in  number  more  than  one  hundred  and  seventy,  so  that  more 
than  fifty  were  obliged  to  live  out  of  college."  And,  in  1765,  he  says:  "The  number 
of  undergraduate  students,  for  many  years  past,  has  been  about  one  hundred  and 
seventy;  but,  by  reason  of  the  distressing  difficulties  which  the  country  has  been  under 
of  late,  the  number  has  been  diminished  for  two  or  three  years  past." 

VOL.   I.— 34 
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Professor  George  P.  Fisher,  D.D.,  in  the  published  sermon  preached  by  him  in  1857, 
on  the  centennial  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Yale  College  church,  has  gathered 
and  preserved,  in  an  appendix,  some  materials  which  happily  illustrate  the  early  period 
of  President  Clap's  administration  in  its  religious  aspects.  Among  the  rest  is  a  diary 
kept  by  John  Cleaveland,  a  student  from  Canterbury,  Connecticut,  one  of  Whitefield's 
admirers  and  followers.  This  diary  covers  about  four  months  in  the  beginning  of  1742, 
and  is  especially  useful  as  showing  the  religious  conflicts  between  some  of  the  students 
and  the  college  authorities.  But  we  will  first  select  such  brief  passages  as  serve 
another  purpose,  viz.,  to  show  President  Clap's  habits  and  methods  of  conducting 
the  religious,  biblical,  and  doctrinal  education  of  the  students. 

The  first  entry  we  give  bears  date  January  16th,  1742,  which  is  Saturday: 

"Mr.  Clap  expounded  on  Christ  as  a  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  and  as  both  God  and  man." 

"Jan.  17th.  Sabbath.  Heard  Mr.  Noice  [Noyes]  all  day.  It  was  so  cold  that  many  students  left  before 
the  sermon  was  over."         *         *         *         * 

"Jan.  20.  [Wednesday.]  Mr.  Clap  preached  in  the  Hall  on  2  Peter  i.  10.  The  doctrine  :  It  is  our  great 
and  indispensable  duty  to  make  our  calling  and  election  sure.  I  think  he  preached  the  best  that  ever  I  heard. 
He  seemed  to  preach  experience."         *         *         *         * 

"Jan.  23.      [Saturday.]     Mr.  Clap  expounded  in  the  Hall,  on  the  free  will  of  man." 

"Jan.  24.  Sabbath.  Mr.  Noyes  and  Mr.  Whittlesey  preach.  At  night  Mr.  Clap  prayed  above  an  hour, 
as  I  judge,  and  I  was  as  stupid  as  stupidity  itself  all  the  while  he  prayed."         *         *         *         * 

"Feb.  6.  [Saturday.]  Mr.  Clap  expounds  on  justification.  A  prayer-meeting  is  held  by  the  Seniors  in 
Hawley's  room." 

"Feb.  7.     Sabbath.     Mr.  Noyes  preaches  and  administers  the  sacrament. "         *         *         *         * 

"Feb.  13.      [Saturday.]     Mr.  Clap  expounds  on  church  discipline." 

"Feb.  14.     Mr.  Whittlesey,  of  Milford,  preaches  in  Mr.  Noyes'  place." 

These  few  extracts  may  help  to  show  that  though  no  Chapel  building  yet  existed, 
yet  the  "  Hall "  was  made  to  serve  for  this  constant  religious  and  doctrinal  drill,  which 
was  so  thoroughly  wrought  into  the  college  system  of  training.  And,  in  this  connec- 
tion, we  will  take  one  or  two  brief  passages  from  the  diary,  which  will  indicate  the 
religious  friction  in  and  about  the  college  at  that  time  (1742)  : 

"Jan.  27th.  [Wednesday.]  This  day  has  been  a  grumbling  day  among  us.  There  has  been  preaching 
nearly  all  day  at  Mr.  Cook's,  about  twenty  rods  from  the  college.  Mr.  Mills  preached  two  or  three  sermons. 
Mr.  Clap  would  not  let  us  go  to  hear  him.  *  *  *  *  Some  of  the  Seniors  and  some  of  the  Juniors 
went,  notwithstanding.  *  *  *  *  I  was  almost  resolved  to  go,  let  what  would  fall  ;  but  I  had  not  the 
courage  to  do  it."         *         *         *         * 

"Feb.  9.  [Tuesday.]  This  morning  a  Moravian  followed  the  rector  into  the  Hall,  and,  when  prayer  was 
over,  asked  leave  to  preach.  This  was  refused.  He  began,  however,  to  speak ;  but  the  students  did  not  stay 
to  hear  him.  At  evening  the  same  Moravian  came  into  the  students'  meeting.  One  of  the  Seniors  asked  him 
to  pray.  After  prayer  he  read  a  verse  from  Titus,  and  began  to  preach  from  it.  While  this  was  proceeding, 
Mr.  Whittlesey  [tutor]  sent  a  message  to  disperse  them.  The  Moravian  stopped,  blessed  his  audience,  and, 
as  he  went  out  of  college,  shook  the  dirt  from  his  feet." 

The  students  continued  to  worship  with  the  First  Church,  on  the  Sabbath,  until  the 
year  1753.     Then,  owing  in  part  to  dissatisfaction  with  Mr.  Noyes's  preaching,  and  in 
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part  to  the  strong  convictions  of  the  President  that  students  fitting  for  the  ministry 
needed  a  different  style  of  preaching  from  common  people,  the  college  community 
withdrew,  and  worshiped  by  themselves  in  the  Hall.  No  separate  church,  however, 
was  yet  organized,  and  on  communion  sabbaths  the  college  people  continued  to  attend 
at  the  First  Church.  The  movement  for  a  separate  college  church  came  in  the  form 
of  application  or  petition  from  the  tutors  and  a  number  of  the  students,  made  to  the 
corporation  in  June,  1757. 

"The  corporation  approved  of  this  application,  and,  in  consequence  of  it,  the  professor  [Rev.  Naphtali 
Daggett]  preached  a  sermon  in  the  Hall  adapted  to  the  occasion,  and  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was 
attended  with  all  proper  solemnities  on  the  3d  of  July,  for  the  first  time,  in  Yale  College.  It  hath  ever  since, 
on  the  first  Lord's  Day  in  each  month,  been  administered  in  the  college  Hall  or  in  the  Chapel,  agreeably  to 
the  practice  of  the  colleges  in  England. " 

So  says  the  historian,  Dr.  Benjamin  Trumbull,  and  these  words  were  not  written  till 
some  years  after  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  We  suppose  them  to  be  just 
as  applicable  to  the  present  time  as  to  the  day  when  they  were  written.  He  was  in 
college  when  these  things  took  place — was,  without  much  doubt,  a  communicant  when 
that  first  table  was  spread  in  the  college. 

But  we  must  yet  wait  six  years  longer  for  the  Chapel,  for  the  wheels  move  slowly  in 
this  process  of  development,  though  they  move  surely.  The  little  colony  was  poor. 
The  French  war  was  then  in  progress,  and  made  a  heavy  draft  upon  Connecticut. 
But  the  Chapel,  though  long  delayed,  was  at  length  finished,  and  made  ready  for  use 
in  1763. 

Professor  Fisher,  in  the  appendix  to  the  historical  discourse  already  referred  to, 
quotes  a  passage  from  the  diary  of  President  Stiles,  showing  that  some  of  the  students 
of  these  early  generations  had  in  them  that  spirit  of  mischief  which  has  been  undying 
ever  since  : 

"Aug.  20,  1783. — Yesterday  I  was  told  a  curious  anecdote  :  that  the  large  folio  English  Bible  belonging  to 
the  College  Hall,  and  used  by  President  Clap  at  morning  and  evening  prayers,  lay  immured  in  the  wall,  by 

the  Chapel  pulpit.     That  Mr.   S M ,  when  an  undergraduate  here,  about  1762,  or  while  the  Chapel 

was  building,  as  one  of  his  villainous  tricks,  did,  one  night  when  the  masons  had  left  their  work,  make  a  hole 
in  the  brick-work  of  the  wall  and  there  put  in  the  President's  Bible,  and  covered  it  up  so  with  brick  and  mor- 
tar that  the  masons  never  perceived  it,  and  went  on  with  their  work,  and  finished  it.  That  it  lies  under  the 
pulpit  window.  *  *  *  *  And  so  the  old  Bible  remains  immured  there  to  this  day.  It  is  now  whispered 
as  a  secret,  as  he  is  ashamed  of  it.     But  I  have  it  certain — and  yet  doubt  it." 

This  was  recorded  in  1 783,  but  as  the  old  Chapel,  now  the  Athenseum,  still  stands, 
the  time  has  not  come  for  testing  the  truth  of  the  story.  At  this  late  day  we  shall  not 
probably  be  accused  of  revealing  college  secrets,  contrary  to  the  Yale  esprit  de  corps,  if 
we  state  that  this  outrageous  act  must  have  been  perpetrated  by  Simeon  Miller,  of  the 
class  of  1762,  or  Samuel  Munson,  of  1763,  or  Silas  Marsh,  of  1764,  or  Samuel  Mills, 
of  1765.  If  the  young  rogue  had  been  caught  at  the  time  and  confronted  before  the 
college  authorities,  he  would  probably  have  put  in,  as  an  extenuating  plea,  that  when 
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he  saw  the  care  of  the  grave  and  reverend  fathers  to  build  those  walls  religiously,  he 
thought  he  would  aid  them  a  little  in  their  pious  endeavors. 

At  last  we  have  our  Chapel,  and  so  we  reach  our  subject  proper.  It  was  a  day  of 
great  rejoicing  when  this  building  was  finished.  Nothing  which  had  transpired  in  the 
history  of  the  institution  had  been  more  fitted  to  give  a  sense  of  enlargement.  Before, 
everything  had  been  cramped  and  inconvenient.  The  Hall,  with  its  multitudinous 
uses,  must  have  been  an  uncouth  place  for  such  exercises  as  naturally  belonged  to  the 
Chapel. 

President  Clap  has  given  us  quite  a  bird's-eye  view  of  matters  as  they  went  on  in 
the  college  in  1 765.  Little  sentences  culled  from  his  narrative  will  help  us  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  Chapel  and  its  operations.  The  officers  of  the  college  then  were 
simply  the  President,  the  Professor  of  Divinity  (Dr.  Naphtali  Daggett),  and  three 
Tutors. 

"The  President,  every  Morning  and  Evening,  reads  and  expounds  a  Chapter  in  the  Bible  and  prays  in  the 
Chapel,  at  which  all  the  students  are  obliged  to  attend.  After  Evening  Prayers,  he  frequently  makes  Disserta- 
tions upon  various  subjects  in  Religion  and  Learning,  and  almost  all  the  different  Affairs  and  Employments 
of  Life." 

"The  Professor  of  Divinity  preaches  sermons  in  the  Chapel,  every  Lord's  Day,  in  the  course  of  a  Body  of 
Divinity,  Doctrinal  and  Practical ;  and  occasional  Discourses  or  Lectures  at  other  Times." 

"Twice  a  Week  five  or  six  deliver  a  Declamation  memoriter  from  the  oratorical  Rostrum;  the  President 
makes  some  Observations  upon  the  Manner  of  Delivery  and  sometimes  upon  the  Subject,  and  sometimes  gives 
some  small  Laurel  to  him  who  best  acts  the  part  of  an  Orator.  *  *  *  *  There  are  also  Orations  made 
every  Quarter- Day,  upon  Examinations,  and  frequently  on  Special  Occasions." 

Upon  President  Clap's  retirement  from  office,  in  1766,  the  Professor  of  Divinity, 
Dr.  Naphtali  Daggett,  was  chosen  to  fill  the  vacant  chair,  thus  combining  two  offices 
in  one  person.  He  held  his  office  of  President  for  eleven  years,  and  that  of  Professor 
of  Divinity  for  twenty-five  years.  He  cannot  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  great  presi- 
dents or  great  preachers  of  the  college,  and  yet  the  institution  was  prosperous  under 
his  administration.  In  his  sermons  he  was  too  dry,  methodical,  technical,  to  suit  his 
younger  hearers,  but,  for  older  thinkers,  his  preaching  was  to  edification.  His  long 
connection  with  the  institution  is  certainly  evidence  of  good  general  ability  and 
estimable  character.  In  one  respect  the  period  of  his  presidency  was  remark- 
able, i.e.,  in  the  number  of  young  men  connected  with  the  classes  graduating  from 
1766  to  1777,  of  very  shining  abilities.  It  would  be  difficult  from  any  period  of 
the  college  history  to  select  a  list  of  names  more  honored  than  those  of  Charles 
Backus,  Timothy  Dwight,  Nathan  Strong,  John  Trumbull,  John  Treadwell,  Nathaniel 
Emmons,  Joseph  Buckminster,  Samuel  Wales,  James  Hillhouse,  Joseph  Lyman,  and 
others. 

His  presidency,  too,  is  noticeable  as  a  kind  of  transition  period,  when  a  more  elegant 
culture,  a  finer  belles-lettres  spirit,  was  coming  in.  To  this  the  president  did  not, 
perhaps,  directly  minister,  but  it  was  a  natural  product  of  a  more  mature  society,  and 
perhaps,  also,  of  that  awakened  state  of  the  public  mind  attending  the  revolutionary 
movements  of  the  nation. 
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In  1777,  Rev.  Ezra  Stiles  was  called  from  his  ministry  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  to 
be  president  of  the  college.  He  entered  upon  his  duties  in  1778.  All  the  earlier 
presidents  (with  the  exception  of  Daggett,  who  was  not  primarily  elected  to  that  office, 
and  was  virtually  only  president  pro  tempore)  came  naturally  from  the  older  college  at 
Cambridge ;  but  Yale  was  now  old  enough  to  begin  to  produce  her  riper  fruits,  and 
from  President  Stiles  downward  she  has  furnished  herself,  and  many  colleges  besides, 
with  presidents.  It  is  pleasant,  moreover,  to  glance  a  moment  at  President  Stiles  in 
his  early  college  relations  and  ancestral  traditions.  When  Jonathan  Edwards  was  a 
member  of  college,  in  his  Junior  year  (1719)  there  came  from  Windsor  to  Yale,  to 
enter  the  Freshman  class,  Isaac  Stiles.  Timothy  Edwards,  father  of  Jonathan,  had 
doubtless  fitted  him  for  college,  as  he  had  many  other  boys,  and  was  naturally  inter- 
ested to  know  how  he  succeeded  in  his  examination  for  entrance.  Jonathan  writes  to 
his  father:  "I  have  diligently  searched  into  the  circumstances  of  Stiles's  examination, 
which  was  very  short,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  understand,  was  to  no  other  disadvantage 
than  that  he  was  examined  in  Tully's  Orations,  in  which,  though  he  had  never  con- 
strued before  he  came  to  New  Haven,  yet  he  committed  no  error  in  that  or  any  other 
book,  whether  Latin,  Greek,  or  Hebrew,  except  in  Virgil,  wherein  he  could  not  tell  the 
Prcteritum  of  Requicsco.  He  is  very  well  treated  among  the  scholars,  and  accepted  in 
the  college  as  a  member  of  it  by  everybody,  and  also  as  a  Freshman ;  neither,  as  I 
think,  is  he  inferior  in  learning  to  any  of  his  classmates." 

This  Isaac  Stiles,  having  been  graduated  in  1722,  was  settled  in  North  Haven  in 
1724,  where  he  remained  till  his  death,  in  1760.  There  Ezra  Stiles,  his  son,  was  born 
in  1727,  to  become  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  day  on  this  continent.  He  was 
just  fifty  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  election  to  the  presidency. 

Dr.  Daggett,  relieved  of  the  cares  of  the  presidential  office,  still  continued  as  the 
Professor  of  Divinity  and  preacher  until  his  death,  in  1780.  In  1781,  Rev.  Samuel 
Wales,  minister  of  Milford,  was  chosen  to  this  office,  and  entered  upon  its  duties  in 
1782.  In  the  Chapel  pulpit  Professor  Wales  must  have  presented  a  striking  contrast 
to  Professor  Daggett.  He  was  then  but  thirty-four  years  old,  a  man  of  commanding 
presence  and  manly  beauty,  of  singular  grace  and  politeness,  of  highly  polished  man- 
ners, a  fine  writer  and  eloquent  speaker,  and,  added  to  all,  his  style  as  a  preacher  was 
solemn,  weighty,  impressive. 

We  have  now  reached  a  period  in  the  history  of  the  college  covered  by  what  we 
may  call  the  secondary  form  of  personal  reminiscences.  The  men  who  graduated  at 
Yale  one  hundred  years  ago,  and  who  were  the  aged  alumni  forty  and  fifty  years  ago, 
told  the  story  of  their  college  days  to  the  young  men,  who  have  now,  in  turn,  grown  to 
be  old  men.  That  which  we  heard  in  our  youth  from  the  lips  of  the  living,  and 
especially  from  men  venerable  alike  by  age  and  honors,  must  always  be  to  us  some- 
thing different — a  more  precious  and  vital  inheritance  than  that  which  we  gather  out 
of  books.  The  young  man  who  faithfully  treasures  up  the  information  which  he 
receives  from  old  men,  will,  if  he  himself  lives  to  be  old,  find  his  lines  of  personal  and 
semi-personal  knowledge  reaching  back  considerably  more  than  a  century.  There  are 
many  men  yet  living  who  heard  the  stories  of  the  French  and  Indian  war  (1 756—1 763) 
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told  over  and  over  again  by  the  soldiers  who  had  been  actors  in  it.  When  the  writer 
entered  Yale  College,  a  little  more  than  forty  years  ago,  not  a  few  of  the  older  alumni 
who  gathered  at  the  annual  Commencements,  were  graduated  during  the  presidency 
of  Dr.  Stiles,  and  sat  under  the  preaching  of  Dr.  Wales. 

The  following  item  illustrative  of  the  times,  and  giving  us  a  glimpse  into  the  Chapel 
when  the  pulpit  was  occupied  by  Professor  Wales,  we  copy  from  a  note  appended  to 
Professor  Fisher's  published  sermon  : 

"  It  is  an  ancient  custom  for  the  President  to  sit  in  the  pulpit  with  the  Professor  of  Divinity.  The  biogra- 
pher of  Dr.  Stiles  observes  of  him :  '  On  the  Lord's  Day  he  was  peculiarly  attentive  to  the  preservation  of 
order  and  decency,  and  to  this  end  strictly  enjoined  it  on  the  tutors  to  visit  the  chambers  of  the  students  on 
that  day.  When  the  Professor  of  Divinity  began  his  sermon  in  the  Chapel,  the  President  rose  and  cast  his 
eyes,  with  minute  attention,  over  all  the  students,  first  on  one  side  of  the  Chapel  and  then  on  the  other,  to  see 
that  they  were  properly  seated  and  decently  attentive.  By  such  vigilant  inspection  he  preserved  a  stillness 
and  solemnity  which  the  eminent  talents  of  the  Professor  might  not,  alone,  have  uniformly  insured.' " 

That  was  a  day  when  the  students  of  the  college  were  under  "tutors  and  gover- 
nors," and  had  not  yet  constituted  themselves  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  to  decide 
what  should  be  preached  to  them,  or  how  long  the  preaching  should  be. 

But  the  years  occupied  by  Dr.  Wales's  ministry  were  trying  years  for  the  preacher. 
He  fell  upon  that  period  when  the  wave  of  French  infidelity  was  rolling  over  the  land, 
and  especially  over  the  colleges.  Students  in  large  numbers  gloried  in  being  known 
as  free-thinkers.  Professor  Fisher  has  copied  from  Dr.  Stiles's  "  Book  of  Church 
Records"  the  numbers  present  at  communion-seasons  in  the  years  1780,  1  78 1,  and  1782. 
The  largest  number  is  seventeen,  the  smallest  nine.  Professor  Fisher  adds:  "On  the 
accession  of  Dr.  Wales,  the  whole  number  of  church  members,  including  the  college 
officers,  was  twenty-one.  When  we  consider  that  at  this  time  the  number  of  students 
was  not  far  short  of  two  hundred,  it  shows  a  condition  of  things  such  as  has  not  been 
known  in  these  later  years,  nor  was  it  known  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  college  history. 
There  was  indeed  a  season  of  special  religious  interest  in  the  second  year  of  Dr. 
Wales's  ministry,  and  in  July,  1783,  ten  were  added  to  the  church  on  profession  of  their 
faith.  When  Dr.  Wales  entered  the  fact  upon  the  church  records,  he  added,  Triuni 
Deo  gloria  ct  laits.  But,  in  spite  of  this  hopeful  sign,  the  general  drift  was  downward, 
so  that  when  Dr.  Stiles  died,  in  1795,  and  Dr.  D wight  succeeded,  the  college  was  in  a 
sad  condition  religiously.  The  number  gathering  at  the  communion-table  grew  less 
and  less.  Professor  Fisher  has  recorded  the  fact  that  at  one  communion-season  only  a 
single  student  appeared  at  the  table  to  partake  with  the  members  of  the  Faculty,  and 
that  student  was  Shubael  Bartlett,  afterwards  settled,  for  more  than  fifty  years,  over 
the  church  in  East  Windsor.  The  writer,  who  grew  up  from  early  childhood  under  his 
ministry,  can  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  the  story,  having  often  heard  it  from  his  own 
lips.  This  must  have  occurred  some  four  years  after  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Dwight 
began.     Mr.  Bartlett  did  not  enter  college  until  1796,  graduating  in  1800. 

Still  we  ought  not  to  make  the  case  worse  than  it  was.  Professor  Goodrich,  in  his 
extended  sketch  of  the  religious  history  of  the  college,  has  the  following  illustrative 
note : 
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"It  is  not  true,  however,  as  has  sometimes  been  supposed,  that  the  College  Church,  at  this  time,  was 
'almost  extinct.'  The  names  of  eleven  undergraduates  have  been  pointed  out  to  me  by  persons  then  in 
college,  who  are  k?iown  to  have  been  professors  of  religion  in  1795.  About  four  years  after,  the  number  was 
reduced  to  four  or  five  ;  and  at  one  communion  only  a  single  undergraduate  was  present,  the  others  being  out 
of  town.  This  fact  has  given  rise  to  an  erroneous  inference  that  the  church,  at  this  time,  contained  only  a 
single  undergraduate." 

Even  with  this  clear  and  discriminating  explanation,  the  religious  condition  of  the 
college  in  those  years  is  seen  to  have  been  extremely  low. 

Dr.  Stiles,  setting  out  from  Newport,  reached  Yale  College  on  the  20th  of  June, 
1778.     Dr.  Abiel  Holmes,  in  his  "  Life  of  President  Stiles,"  says: 

"  His  first  official  act  was  the  performance  of  public  evening  prayers  in  the  Chapel,  when  the  Reverend  War- 
ham  Williams,  one  of  the  Fellows,  in  the  name  of  the  corporation,  committed  the  college  to  his  care,  giving 
him  power  to  act  with  the  authority  of  a  president,  and  ordering  the  scholars  to  receive  and  submit  to  him 
accordingly.  *  *  *  On  Saturday  evening  he  began  in  the  Chapel  an  exposition  of  the  Savoy  Confession 
of  Faith,  which  exercise  he  regularly  maintained  on  Saturday  evenings,  during  his  presidency. 

"A  special  occasion  was  soon  presented  for  the  prompt  exercise  of  his  didactic  talents.  About  a  week  after 
he  undertook  the  tuition  of  the  Seniors,  he  gave  one  extemporary  lecture  on  the  three  great  principles  of 
gravity.  A  thunder-storm  happening  during  the  lecture,  he  suspended  that  exercise  and  explained  the  elec- 
trical philosophy  of  thunder  and  lightning,  and  then  resumed  and  finished  the  discussion  of  the  original 
subject. " 

Dr.  Holmes  entered  Yale  College  in  1779,  the  year  after  Dr.  Stiles  became  presi- 
dent, so  that  what  we  have  from  him  in  those  years  is  either  in  the  way  of  direct 
personal  reminiscences  or  what  he  had  learned  in  conversation  with  students  and 
others  nearly  contemporary. 

The  following  paragraph  from  Dr.  Holmes  will  show  how  full  President  Stiles's  life 
was  with  learned  and  Christian  labors : 

"Professor  Daggett,  after  a  very  short  illness,  died  on  the  25th  of  November  [1780].  The  business  of  the 
Professorship  of  Divinity  now  devolved  on  the  President  ;  and  besides  his  Ecclesiastical  Lecture,  he  weekly 
gave  one  or  two  dissertations  on  some  philosophical  or  astronomical  subject  ;  and  a  private  lecture  on 
theology,  every  Saturday  afternoon,  to  a  select  number  of  graduates  and  students.  In  addition  to  these  labors, 
Professor  Strong  being  absent  from  college,  and  there  being  a  temporary  vacancy  in  the  tutorship,  beside  his 
daily  instruction  of  the  Seniors,  he  now  attended  a  daily  recitation  of  the  Junior  Class  in  philosophy.  In 
effect,  therefore,  he  filled  the  offices  of  three  professorships  and  of  the  presidency  at  the  same  time."' 

In  1  791,  the  College  Chapel  was  witness  to  a  new  and  remarkable  event,  at  least 
we  may  call  it  remarkable  when  we  consider  all  the  consequences,  good  and  evil,  that 
have  grown  from  it.     The  scene  is  thus  described  by  Dr.  Holmes  : 

"On  the  day  after  the  public  Commencement,  September  15th,  the  President  attended  at  the  College 
Chapel  as  a  delegate,  at  a  convention  of  delegates  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States,  and  of  the  General  Association  of  the  State  of  Connecticut.  The  object  of  this  convention  was 
the  establishment  of  an  explicit  union  and  intercourse  between  these  two  ecclesiastical  bodies,  and  the 
churches  with  which  they  were  connected." 

But  we  must  not  linger  longer  upon  these  chapel  scenes  connected  with  President 
Stiles's  administration.      In  1781,   the    public   exercises  of  Commencement  day  were 
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resumed,  after  a  suspension  of  seven  years.  From  1 774-1 781  the  confusions  conse- 
quent upon  the  revolutionary  war  were  such  that  it  was  thought  advisable  to  forego 
these  public  gatherings.  "The  Commencement,  September  12  [1 78 1],  was  cele- 
brated in  public.  On  this  auspicious  occasion,  the  President  introduced  the  literary 
exercises,  in  the  morning,  by  a  Hebrew  oration,  on  Hebrew  literature  ;  and  in  the 
afternoon  by  a  Latin  oration  ;  "  both  edifying  no  doubt  to  the  audience,  but  slightly 
ostentatious,  as  we  should  judge  in  this  generation. 

Still,  one  learns  by  slow  experience  in  this  world,  that  men  cannot  be  fairly  judged 
except  by  the  whole  assemblage  of  their  qualities  and  characteristics.  It  is  very  easy 
for  a  critic  to  select  the  weak  points  in  a  man's  character,  and  by  exaggerating  these, 
and  hiding  his  better  traits,  to  trim  and  set  out  a  grotesque  personality — a  being 
totally  unlike  the  man  known  to  those  who  live  in  daily  companionship  with  him. 
President  Stiles,  judged  by  some  of  his  acts  and  utterances,  would  seem  to  have  been 
pompous  and  swelling,  with  an  ungraceful  ostentation  of  learning.  But  he  certainly 
won  the  hearts  of  many  of  his  distinguished  pupils  to  a  remarkable  degree,  and  their 
judgment  of  what  he  was  cannot  be  set  aside  by  those  who  never  saw  him. 

At  length,  in  the  year  1 795,  having  filled  the  presidency  seventeen  years,  in  which 
he  had  been  the  acting  professor  of  divinity  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  time,  and 
having,  in  earlier  life,  served  the  college  as  tutor  for  six  years  (1 749—1 755),  the  time 
came  for  him  to  die.  Dr.  Holmes  describes  him  thus  :  "  President  Stiles  was  a  man 
of  low  and  small  stature  ;  of  a  very  delicate  structure,  and  of  a  well-proportioned  form. 
His  eyes  were  of  a  dark  gray  color;  and  in  the  moment  of  contemplation  singularly 
penetrating.  His  voice  was  clear  and  energetic.  His  countenance,  especially  in  con- 
versation, was  expressive  of  mildness  and  benignity  ;  but  if  occasion  required,  it 
became  the  index  of  majesty  and  authority." 

We  have  gone  rapidly  over  nearly  a  century  of  Yale  College  history,  and  we  now 
reach  an  era  of  more  dignity,  power,  progress,  than  any  which  has  gone  before.  The 
accession  of  Timothy  Dwight  to  the  presidency,  in  1795,  was  attended  with  such  inci- 
dents and  signs,  and  was  in  the  midst  of  such  outward  circumstances,  as  to  make  the 
event  quite  peculiar  and  memorable.  And  as  we  look  back  from  these  distant 
years,  we  can  see  (what  could  not  then  be  known)  that  it  was  really  the  beginning  of 
a  great  history,  intellectual  and  religious.  Like  his  predecessor,  he  brought  with  him 
the  former  experience  of  a  six  years'  tutorship  (1 771-1777).  The  finger  of  Providence 
seemed  also  very  clearly  to  indicate  that  he  should  be  the  preacher  of  the  college  as 
well  as  the  President.  During  the  early  years  of  his  administration  four  distinct  efforts 
were  made  to  fill  the  office  of  Professor  of  Divinity,  all  of  which  miscarried  ;  so  that  at 
last  the  trustees  seemed  driven  to  make  the  President  the  Professor  of  Divinity,  as  they 
did.  Dr.  Dwight,  great  as  he  was  in  many  respects,  was  perhaps  greatest  in  the 
pulpit.  Through  the  power  he  there  wielded,  he  probably  did  more  to  set  the  college 
forward  upon  a  higher  career  than  in  any  other  way.  We  need  not  repeat  the  story 
of  the  prevailing  infidelity  when  he  came  to  his  office,  or  of  his  most  reasonable  and 
manly  way  of  meeting  it.  Such  a  tide  is  not  to  be  turned  in  an  instant,  and  through 
the  first  four  or  five  years  of  his  administration    the  wave  of  doubt  and  skepticism 
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seemed  to  roll  on  unchecked.  At  the  very  beginning  of  this  century  the  religious 
depression  was  at  the  lowest,  as  measured  by  formal,  outward  facts  ;  but  an  internal 
process  was  going  on,  destined  under  the  providence  of  God  to  bring  relief. 

In  the  month  of  July,  1802,  after  a  time  of  special  religious  interest,  twenty-three 
young  men,  students  of  the  college,  were  admitted  to  the  College  Church,  and  in 
August  following  thirty-two  more,  with  smaller  numbers  at  other  communion-seasons 
in  that  same  year.  Out  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  students  then  in  the  institution, 
almost  one-third  were  reckoned  as  Christian  converts,  the  fruits  of  that  one  season  of 
religious  awakening. 

In  August,  1802,  while  that  scene  above  mentioned  was  transpiring  in  the  Chapel,  a 
lad,  then  some  thirteen  years  old,  was  looking  on  from  the  gallery,  who  received 
impressions  that  day  which  were  deep  and  lasting.  This  was  Richard  Salter  Storrs, 
son  of  Rev.  Richard  Salter  Storrs,  of  Longmeadow — father  of  Dr.  Richard  Salter 
Storrs  of  Brooklyn — himself  afterwards  the  beloved  and  honored  pastor  of  Braintree, 
Massachusetts,  for  more  than  sixty  years. 

It  is  easy  to  illustrate  the  period  of  Dr.  Dwight's  presidency,  and  to  give  the  proofs 
of  his  power  in  the  pulpit,  and  we  might  be  tempted  to  do  this  at  greater  length  than 
our  space  will  allow.  We  will  therefore  cut  short  our  own  narrative  and  give  some 
graphic  glimpses  by  an  eye-witness,  which  will  bring  that  period  of  the  college  directly 
to  view.  Dr.  Benjamin  W.  Dwight,  in  his  two  volumes  of  "  Genealogy  of  the  Dwight 
Family,"  furnishes  us  with  material  from  which  we  might  make  extended  quo- 
tations. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  life-like  sketch,  which  the  volume  just  mentioned 
has  recorded,  is  one  from  the  pen  of  Rev.  Willard  Child,  D.D.,  who  graduated  in 
181 7,  the  year  that  President  Dwight  died.  This  will  speak  more  to  the  student  heart 
than  any  sketch  by  an  outsider,  and  we  will  copy  this  nearly  in  full.  Dr.  Child 
says  : 

"From  September,  18 13,  to  December,  181 5,  I  saw  Dr.  Dwight  almost  daily  during  college  terms.  But 
my  recollections  of  him  are  chiefly  in  connection  with  the  Chapel,  as  he  only  met  our  class  a  few  times  in  our 
first  Senior  term,  after  his  partial  recovery  from  the  disease  which  finally  terminated  his  life  during  our  winter 
vacation. 

"He  was  accustomed  to  attend  and  conduct  the  evening  worship  of  the  college,  and  his  image  is  vividly 
before  me  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  fifty  years,  as  he  entered  the  door,  with  stately  tread,  grasping  with  both 
hands  his  broad-brimmed  beaver  upon  his  breast,  and  bowing  alternately  to  the  right  and  left,  as  he  passed  up 
the  aisle  through  the  ranks  of  students,  as  they  stood  and  made  reverent  answering  obeisance. 

"Dr.  Dwight  had  great  delight  in  'the  service  of  song,'  and  his  own  voice  often  joined  with  that  of  the 
college  choir.  Occasionally,  if  the  pitch  did  not  suit  him  (we  had  no  organ  or  other  musical  instrument 
in  those  old  days),  another  key-note  would  come  booming  out  of  the  pulpit  at  the  close  of  the  first  stanza, 
startling  to  all,  but  especially  discomfiting  to  those  who  were  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  this  part  of 
the  worship.  Indeed,  I  used  to  think  that  the  music  was  never  much  improved  by  such  a  nerve-shaking 
shock. 

"The  great  and  good  President  had  occasionally  what  is  called  a  'tone,'  but  it  was  never  offensive  to  my 
ear.  It  was  most  marked  at  evening  prayers  in  the  Chapel.  It  was  a  kind  of  chanting,  e.g.,  in  a  sentence 
of  three  clauses,  the  first  would  be  closed  with  a  strong  rising  slide,  the  second  would  perhaps  follow  the 
example  of  the  first,  or  sometimes  more  as  a  monotone,  while  the  third  terminated  with  a  falling  inflection. 
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It  might  be  indicated  on  the   musical  staff.     But   the  few  (eheu  !   how  few,)  surviving  who  heard  it  will  well 
recall  the  notes  which  chanted  the  oft-repeated  supplication  : 

'  May  the  inhabitants  of  this  place, 
Like  the  happy  inhabitants  of  Lydda  and  Saron, 
Turn  to  the  Lord.' 

Or  that  favorite  scriptural  supplication  : 

'  May  it  be  unto  them  a  place  of  broad  rivers  and  streams, 
Wherein  shall  go  no  galley  with  oars, 
Neither  shall  gallant  ship  pass  thereby.' 

"But  this  cantillation  was  rarely  noticeable  in  the  Doctor's  prayers  on  the  Sabbath,  nor  did  it  characterize  the 
utterance  of  the  stately  and  ornate  periods  of  his  admirable  sermons.  In  preaching  he  never  made  a  gesture 
nor  lifted  a  hand,  except  to  turn  the  leaves  of  his  MS.  But  his  elocution  was  finely  adapted  to  his  style  of 
writing,  and  there  was  no  tameness,  but  generally  great  interest  and  often  deep  and  commanding  impressive- 
ness  in  it. 

"I  remember  particularly  two  sermons  which  were  heard  by  the  college  audience  with  breathless  and  even 
tearful  interest.  The  first  was  from  the  text,  'The  harvest  is  past,'  etc.  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  seen  any 
assembly  more  completely  dominated  by  the  profound  application  of  religious  truth  to  the  understanding, 
conscience,  and  heart,  than  was  that  congregation  of  young  men.  Perhaps  the  writer  was  himself  too 
thoroughly  under  the  influence  of  the  solemn  spell  to  be  an  accurate  observer,  but  it  seemed  so  to  him.  The 
second  sermon  was  of  a  different  though  not  less  interesting  character.  He  had  so  far  recovered  from  a  parox- 
ysm of  the  deadly  disease  which  was  hastening  him  heavenward,  as  to  be  able  to  appear  again  in  the  sacred 
desk.  His  pale  countenance  and  comparatively  feeble  utterance  gave  powerful  emphasis  to  its  peculiar  teach- 
ings. I  am  not  able  to  recall  the  text.  It  was,  in  part,  the  nature  of  a  confession.  It  told  how  life,  and  his 
own  life,  appeared  to  him  as  he  looked  from  the  brink  of  the  grave  and  the  opened  gates  of  eternity.  It  spoke 
of  vanishing  earth-visions,  the  rending  away  of  delusions,  and  of  how  things  appear  when  seen  in  the  light  of 
God's  countenance.  There  was  a  deep-toned,  even  awful  pathos  in  the  honest  self-application,  by  one  so  justly 
venerated,  of  these  momentous  verities  to  his  own  character  and  prospects.  It  forced  home  the  inquiry,  '  If 
the  righteous  scarcely  be  saved,  where  shall  the  ungodly  and  the  sinner  appear?' 

"At  one  time  there  had  been  strolling  around  the  college  grounds  and  buildings  a  crack-brained,  vagabond 
Hibernian.  He  was  said  to  have  graduated  at  Dublin  University.  However  this  may  have  been,  his  Latin 
was  better  than  that  of  most  of  those  who  measured  arms  with  him.  He  had  found  his  way  into  the  Chapel. 
It  happened  that  the  President  was  delayed  this  evening,  and  there  was  a  long  time  of  waiting.  Some  of  the 
boys  began  chaffing  this  tonguey  vagrant,  and  he  to  respond,  as  was  his  wont,  in  full  measure.  The  fun  grew 
fast  and  furious.  From  words  unfitting  the  time  and  place,  the  transition  was  sudden  to  impious  deeds. 
Hymn-books  and  other  missiles  at  hand  were  hurled  to  and  fro,  without  any  warning  to  'stand  from  under.' 
While  the  turmoil  was  at  its  height,  the  President  entered,  unseen  by  all  save  those  near  the  door.  But  soon 
his  well-known  voice  was  heard,  and  his  majestic  presence  was  beheld  by  all  eyes,  as  he  stood  clasping,  as 
usual,  his  hat  upon  his  breast,  while  the  single,  simple  utterance,  '  Young  gentlemen,  this  is  the  house  of 
God  ! '  brought  at  once  the  stillness  of  the  grave,  broken  by  no  sound  but  that  of  the  voice,  which,  with  more 
than  usual  solemnity  and  tenderness,  read  the  word  of  God,  and  seemed  by  its  accents  in  prayer  to  plead, 
although  there  was  no  expression  of  rebuke,   'Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do.' 

"Some  winter  scenes  in  the  old  Chapel  during  the  years  of  my  college  life  would  mightily  affect  more  than 
one  of  the  senses  of  the  present  generation  of  Yale.  How  would  they  bear  being  routed  from  their  beds  at  six 
o'clock  a.m.,  in  the  months  of  winter,  with  the  thermometer  at  ten  degrees,  to  go  to  morning  prayers  in  a 
Chapel  which  had  never  dreamed  of  a  stove?  I  shall  not  disclose  the  religious  aspects  of  these  occasions.  I 
fear  it  would  not  be  edifying,  and  that,  for  the  most  part,  the  officiating  tutors  were  as  glad  when  the  thing  was 
over,  as  were  the  glum  and  shivering  students. 
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"And  then  on  a  wintry  Sunday,  what  think  you  of  the  grand  and  far-renowned  President  of  Yale  taking  his 
place  in  the  pulpit  of  that  unwarmed  Chapel,  buttoned  to  the  throat  in  a  closely-fitting,  drab-colored,  great 
coat,  with  mittens  on  his  hands,  and  so  going  through  the  devotional  services?  In  such  costume,  and  under 
such  circumstances,  were  preached  many  of  those  discourses  which  the  religious  world  now  admiringly  read." 

Theodore  Dwight  Woolsey  entered  Yale  College  just  as  President  Dwight,  his 
illustrious  uncle,  was  about  to  pass  away  by  death.  In  his  historical  discourse  given  in 
1850,  he  has  a  few  modest  and  fitting  sentences  touching  this  subject:  "There  is 
another  reason,  also,  why  I  might  reasonably  be  silent  respecting  Dr.  Dwight's  presi- 
dency. *  *  *  That  reason  is,  that  being  nearly  allied  by  blood  to  that  honored 
servant  of  God,  and  having  looked  up  to  him  in  early  youth  with  the  utmost  reverence, 
remembering  him  as  the  preacher  who  first  moved  my  feelings,  and  the  adviser  who 
solved  my  religious  doubts  and  helped  my  pathway  in  spiritual  things  while  I  yet  was 
but  a  child,  I  would  not,  if  I  could,  look  on  his  character  or  his  academical  policy  with 
the  eye  of  a  critic  or  a  historian." 

One  glimpse,  which  we  had  in  the  reminiscences  of  Dr.  Child,  about  that  unwarmed 
Chapel,  is  worthy  of  a  moment's  reflection.  There  are  many  such  little  things  in  the 
history  of  the  past  that  we  might  not  stop  to  think  of,  but  the  moment  we  do  think  of 
them,  they  are  no  longer  little  things.  Of  course  if  that  Chapel  was  not  warmed  in 
181 7,  when  Dr.  Child  graduated,  it  never  had  been  warmed  since  it  was  built,  in  1763. 
All  those  various  exercises  for  which  the  building  was  used  had  gone  on  through  the 
cold  winter  months,  year  after  year,  in  an  atmosphere  that  would  chill  a  man  to  his 
very  bones.  There  are  great  multitudes  of  men  and  women  yet  living  in  New  Eng- 
land whose  memories  go  back  to  a  time  when,  in  the  common  country  meeting-houses, 
no  fire  had  ever  been  kindled.  We  remember  well  that  stoves  began  to  come  into  the 
country  churches  of  Connecticut  from  1820  to  1830,  and  probably  a  stove  found  its  way 
into  the  College  Chapel  about  that  time. 

After  the  death  of  President  Dwight,  in  181 7,  there  began  a  period  of  college 
history  remarkable  for  its  stability.  Dr.  Jeremiah  Day  entered  upon  a  presidency  of 
twenty-nine  years,  the  longest  in  the  history  of  the  institution.  Dr.  Eleazar  Fitch 
undertook  a  professorship  of  divinity  lasting  for  thirty -Jive  years — by  far  the  longest  in 
the  college  history.  Professor  Benjamin  Silliman  was  already  some  years  advanced 
upon  a  professional  life  which  continued,  in  all,  over  fifty  years.  Professor  James  L. 
Kingsley  had  also  begun  that  quiet  and  learned  life-work  which  reached  on,  in  this 
connection,  nearly  fifty  years.  Professor  Chauncey  A.  Goodrich,  chosen  in  181  7,  kept 
his  active  connection  with  the  college  io>r  forty -three  years.  Dr.  Nathaniel  W.  Taylor, 
coming  into  this  college  connection  in  1822,  continued  thi7'ty-six  years. 

As  the  subject  before  us  is  still  the  College  Chapel,  and  as  that  period  of  administra- 
tion is  now  reached  into  which  the  college  life  of  the  writer  falls,  it  is  proposed  to 
leave,  in  a  measure,  the  plan  thus  far  necessarily  followed — to  leap  a  period  of  nearly 
twenty  years,  down  to  1835,  and  indulge  more  fully  in  purely  personal  reminiscences. 

The  old  Chapel,  which  had  served  until  1824,  had  been  superseded  by  the  new 
Chapel — new  then,  and  which  now,  after  a  period  of  more  than  fifty  years,  has  just 
given  place  to  one  far  more  costly  and  elegant. 
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Dr.  Fitch,  at  that  time  college  preacher,  was  in  the  midday  of  his  strength.  He 
had  been  in  office  eighteen  years,  and  so  had  had  ample  time  to  write  out  and  perfect 
that  series  of  doctrinal  discourses  designed  to  fill  four  years  in  their  delivery,  inter- 
spersed, as  they  were,  with  practical  and  miscellaneous  sermons  adapted  to  times  and 
seasons.  All  who  knew  Dr.  Fitch  will  bear  us  out  in  saying  that  he  was  an  exceed- 
ingly unique  man.  One  may  look  far  and  not  find  his  like  again.  He  had  no  extem- 
poraneous power  in  the  pulpit  or  in  the  lecture-room.  Without  his  manuscript  he 
seemed  bewildered,  and  helpless  almost  as  a  child.  With  his  manuscript  he  was 
always  sure  to  be  able,  though  sometimes  dry,  laborious,  technical,  but  sometimes  also 
rising  into  periods  of  surpassing  eloquence  and  force.  When  he  came  into  the  pulpit, 
Sunday  morning,  with  a  freshly-written  sermon  in  which  he  had  confidence — in  which 
he  had  lodged  his  mind  and  heart — it  was  easy  to  discern  the  fact  from  every  move- 
ment and  tone.  There  was  an  indefinable  something  showing  itself  in  the  way  he 
rose  up  and  sat  down. 

It  would  be  very  difficult  to  say  whether  the  Professor  of  Divinity  had  more  of  a 
logical  or  a  belles-lettres  mind,  for  the  characteristics  implied  by  those  words  were 
united  in  him  to  a  most  remarkable  degree.  His  strange  lack  of  all  power  of  extem- 
poraneous speech  seemed  to  be  owing,  in  part  at  least,  to  his  high  ideals  both  as  a 
writer  and  a  thinker.  The  moment  he  began  to  hear  his  own  words,  in  public  ex  tem- 
pore speech,  he  seemed  to  turn  against  them  with  condemnation,  as  words  unworthy, 
unfit,  inexact.  He  wanted  then  and  there  to  begin  upon  them  a  correcting,  refining 
process,  such  as  one  can  use  at  his  pleasure  when  he  is  alone  in  his  study,  pen  in  hand ; 
but  when  he  is  in  the  desk,  in  the  presence  of  an  audience,  the  process  is  exceedingly 
unedifying.  Few  men  ever  attain  the  power  to  write  the  English  language  in  a  style 
more  pure  and  compact  than  did  Professor  Fitch.  It  was  hardly  possible  to  find  a 
blemish  in  his  sentences.  The  belles-lettres  spirit  was  strong  within  him.  In  music, 
art,  elegant  literature  ;  in  his  rhythmical  cadences  when  he  read  a  hymn  ;  in  his  love  of 
all  beauty  and  grace,  both  in  thought  and  outward  forms,  his  tastes  were  refined  and 
exacting  to  the  highest  degree. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  he  turned  to  the  logical  and  the  theological,  when  he 
dipped  into  metaphysics,  when  he  unfolded  some  abstruse  doctrinal  point,  one  might 
suppose  that  this  was  his  sole  department,  and  that  he  could  be  master  of  no  other. 
That  was  a  period  when  Yale  College  was  watched  with  jealous  eyes.  Theologians 
both  in  and  out  of  the  little  State  of  Connecticut  were  busy  in  their  hunt  for  New 
Haven  heresies.  As  college  preacher  Dr.  Fitch  was  set  in  a  conspicuous  place,  as  was 
Dr.  Taylor,  when  he  spoke  in  the  theological  lecture-room.  And  when  the  preacher 
on  a  Sunday  morning  brought  in  one  of  the  sermons  of  his  doctrinal  course  on  the 
nature  of  sin,  on  the  freedom  of  the  human  will,  or  on  the  divine  decrees,  some 
students  might  fix  themselves  to  go  to  sleep,  but  others  fixed  themselves  for  high 
thinking.  There  was  such  a  thorough  and  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  subject  in 
hand,  that  the  young  man  who  wanted  to  learn  theology  would  never  have  a  better 
opportunity. 

But  from  his  habits  of  mind  and  his   constitutional  temperament,  from  his  nervous 
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timidity  and  his  want  of  ex  tempore  speech,  he  was  not  a  college  pastor  so  much  as 
preacher.  In  those  years  Professor  Goodrich  was  far  more  the  spiritual  guide  of  the 
college  than  Professor  Fitch. 

The  law  which  seems  to  have  prevailed  in  Dr.  Dwight's  day,  as  to  morning  and 
evening  prayers,  was  reversed  during  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Day.  President  Dwight 
officiated  at  evening  prayers,  and  the  tutors  and  professors  rotated  in  taking  charge  of 
morning  prayers.  But  President  Day  officiated  in  the  morning,  and  the  tutors  and 
professors  took  charge  of  the  evening  prayers. 

At  the  time  above  named  (1835),  there  were  more  than  four  hundred  undergraduate 
students  in  the  college  ;  and  the  manner  of  seating  them  in  the  chapel  was  as  follows  : 
The  Senior  class  occupied  the  middle  aisle,  from  the  pulpit  back,  about  two-thirds  the 
length  of  the  aisle.  The  Juniors  occupied  the  right-hand  aisle,  as  one  looked  from  the 
desk,  reaching  back  about  the  same  distance.  The  Sophomores  were  in  the  same 
position  on  the  left-hand  aisle,  and  the  Freshmen  filled  out  the  remaining  part  of  the 
chapel,  on  the  three  aisles,  back  of  the  other  three  classes.  The  students  did  not  rise 
up  when  the  President  entered  to  attend  prayers.  Indeed  he  was  usually  in  the  pulpit 
before  the  great  body  of  the  students  came  in.  They  were  apt  to  come  in  a  crowd 
during  the  last  strokes  of  the  bell.  The  morning  prayers  were  at  six  in  the  winter 
and  five  in  the  summer — a  rigid  and  often  frigid  rule,  which  has  now  for  some  years 
been  set  aside.  When  prayers  were  over,  the  students  remained  standing  until  the 
President  and  Professors  passed  down  the  middle  aisle,  the  students  bowing  and  the 
officers  gently  returning  the  compliment.  Then  the  students  promptly  closed  in 
behind,  on  the  middle  aisle,  and  those  on  the  side  aisles  moved  out  at  the  same  time, 
and  in  a  moment  the  Chapel  was  cleared,  and  the  three  lower  classes  went  at  once  to 
their  recitations,  for  the  early  morning  lesson,  whether  in  Greek,  Latin,  mathematics, 
or  whatever  other  studies. 

The  President,  though  his  custom  was  to  sit  with  the  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the 
pulpit  on  the  Sabbath,  did  not  go  into  the  pulpit  at  evening  prayers,  except  on  extra- 
ordinary occasions.  When  he  was  seen  there  the  students  were  on  the  qui  vive  as  to 
the  meaning  of  his  presence.  Either  some  prizes  for  translation  or  composition  were 
to  be  declared,  or  some  one  had  been  expelled,  and  his  name  was  to  be  read,  or  the 
students  were  to  have  a  special  lecture  upon  some  matter  when  prayers  were  over,  or 
something  else  of  this  general  character. 

President  Day  was  not  so  eloquent  of  speech  as  Dr.  Dwight,  on  any  special  occa- 
sion, but  he  was  equally  wise,  and  understood  how  to  play  skillfully  on  "  the  harp  of  a 
thousand  strings."  Whatever  students  might  say  of  any  other  officers  in  the  college, 
it  was  rare  that  any  one  ever  mentioned  President  Day,  except  in  terms  of  love  and 
high  respect,  and  even  veneration. 

Soon  after  he  entered  college,  one  of  those  tempests  of  heat  and  passion  arose  such 
as  are  almost  sure  to  come  where  so  many  young  men  are  gathered  together.  Some 
student  had  been  rudely  insulted,  it  was  claimed,  by  a  town-fellow — crowded  from  the 
sidewalk,  and  the  day  of  vengeance  was  at  hand.  That  ancient  institution  had  itself 
been  insulted  in  the  grievance  done  to  this  student,  and  they  were  all  bound  to  defend 
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its  honor,  as  one  fiery  hero  said  "  with  the  last  gasp  of  their  breath  and  with  the  last 
drop  of  their  blood."  A  great  crisis  had  arrived.  It  was  time  to  "do  or  die."  The 
blood  was  at  fever  heat,  and  only  the  opportunity  was  wanting  to  show  deeds  of  valor 
such  as  would  put  Horatius  and  Leonidas  to  the  blush. 

The  President  was  at  evening  prayers.  After  they  were  finished  he  rose  to  make 
a  little  speech.  He  began  by  saying,  in  substance,  that  he  had  had  a  long  acquaint- 
ance with  students,  and  he  supposed  that  one  thing  was  universally  admitted  respecting 
them,  viz.,  that  they  were  noted  for  bravery — no  one  would  probably  deny  that 
students  were  about  the  bravest  young  men  that  could  anywhere  be  found.  This  was 
an  admitted  truth,  and  therefore  there  was  little  need  that  they  should  do  anything 
to  prove  and  establish  the  fact.  Then  touching  upon  the  outside  dangers  that  threat- 
ened, in  the  same  style  of  quiet  humor  and  gentle  irony,  he  made  the  students  laugh 
at  themselves,  and  they  went  out  in  quite  a  peaceable  frame  of  mind,  and  the  fierce 
excitement  died  down  and  was  forgotten. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  manner  in  which  the  students  were  seated  in  the  Chapel. 
Out  of  this  a  furious  complication  was  almost  sure  to  come,  every  autumn,  within  a 
week  or  two  after  a  new  Freshman  class  entered  the  college.  Long  before  this,  the 
early  custom  of  the  college,  whereby  a  Senior  could  call  upon  a  Freshman  to  run  upon 
all  sorts  of  errands,  had  died  out.  No  one  in  that  day  would  ever  have  occasion  to  enter 
in  his  diary  what  Professor  Fisher  has  given  as  the  substance  of  one  of  John  Cleave- 
land's  entries  in  his  (January  19,  1742)  :  "  Has  had  a  great  many  errands  put  upon  him, 
and  a  very  bad  day  to  do  them  in.  Darling  sent  him  to  Widow  Allin's ;  on  his  way 
back,  Fisk,  primus,  met  him  and  sent  him  off  to  Tod's  for  a  horse  ;  when  he  got  back 
with  the  horse,  he  sent  him  to  Capt.  Munson's  for  something  else,  and  at  night,  after 
prayers,  he  had  to  go  to  Seykes'  to  get  a  pair  of  shoes  for  Dor."  Such  customs  as 
these  were  dead  and  gone  long  before  1835. 

But  there  was  a  little  lingering  of  the  old  spirit.  The  Seniors  wished  to  impress 
upon  the  lower  classes,  and  especially  upon  the  incoming  Freshmen,  the  idea  of  their 
own  grandeur  and  superiority.  And  so  every  year,  within  a  fortnight  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fall  term,  the  Seniors  would  undertake  to  teach  the  Freshmen,  who  sat 
behind  them  on  the  middle  aisle,  that  they  must  wait  in  their  seats  until  their  lord- 
ships had  passed  out — first  the  President  and  the  Professors,  then  the  Seniors,  and 
then  the  Freshmen  might  follow.  But  the  age  was  democratic,  and  the  Freshmen 
were  always  ready  to  insist  that,  after  the  Faculty  had  passed,  they  had  as  good  a 
right  to  the  aisle  as  the  Seniors.  Year  after  year  this  complication  went  on.  The 
Seniors  would  press  down  close  behind  the  Faculty,  and  endeavor  to  crowd  the  Fresh- 
men back  and  hold  them  in  their  seats.  The  culmination  of  the  thing  was  generally 
in  this  wise.  Some  of  the  more  disorderly  Seniors  would  make  a  halt  and  block  the 
door-way,  and  a  regular  contest  would  take  place  in  the  aisle  behind. 

In  1836  one  of  these  scenes  occurred  that  was  exciting  and  amusing.  We  were 
then  in  the  Sophomore  class,  and  looked  on  from  the  side  aisle.  The  Seniors  had 
blocked  the  door-way  and  completely  filled  the  aisle  behind,  some  way  back  from  the 
door,  so  that  there  was  a  tremendous  press,  and  the  Freshmen  were  confined   in  their 
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slips  or  pews.  It  happened  that  year  that  a  young  man  came  into  college  (a  Fresh- 
man) of  most  prodigious  muscular  power,  and  of  lion-like  boldness.  We  might  give 
his  name,  but  it  is  just  as  well  not  to  give  it.  He  surveyed  the  situation  for  a  moment 
from  the  further  end  of  a  Freshman  slip,  when  he  sprang  upon  the  seat  and  leaped 
upon  the  mass  of  Seniors  crowded  in  the  aisle,  made  his  way  in  an  instant  over  their 
heads  and  shoulders,  and,  springing  down  in  the  door-way,  took  one  and  another  by 
the  coat-collar,  and  hurled  them  outward  as  if  they  had  been  shot  from  a  catapult. 
He  cleared  the  door- way  speedily. 

But  this  annual  commotion  hardly  ever  passed  without  causing  the  expulsion  or 
suspension  of  several  students,  and  the  college  government  desired  in  some  way  to  get 
rid  of  the  evil,  and  the  course  finally  adopted  was  to  have  the  Freshman  class  go  out 
as  soon  as  prayers  were  over,  and  before  the  Faculty  moved  to  pass  down  the  aisle. 

The  old  story  is  told  how,  in  the  English  House  of  Commons,  when  there  were 
exciting  debates,  and  when  it  became  necessary  often  to  clear  the  galleries,  it  was 
found  very  difficult  to  do  so  because  those  who  first  went  out  struggled  to  keep  near 
the  door-way,  to  have  an  early  chance  to  get  in  again.  The  evil  was  endured  for 
years  and  generations  until  some  one  happened  to  strike  the  lucky  plan  of  having  one 
set  of  doors  for  ingress  and  another  for  egress,  which  plan  helped  to  hasten  the  exit, 
and  make  it  much  more  rapid  even  than  when  an  ordinary  crowd  is  leaving  a  building, 
as  every  one  hastened  to  get  out  and  reach  the  other  doors.  So  Yale  finished  that 
difficulty  by  giving  the  Freshmen  the  precedence  in  going  out. 

There  were  eight  tutors  in  college  at  that  time.  In  the  Chapel  the  four  older 
tutors  occupied  the  two  elevated  wing  slips  on  either  side  of  the  pulpit.  The  other 
four  occupied  elevated  seats  on  the  two  side  walls,  a  little  more  than  half-way  down  to 
the  door  from  the  pulpit,  two  on  each  wall.  It  is  fresh  in  the  writer's  recollection  how 
a  little  dog,  which  had  been  whistled  into  the  Chapel  one  Sunday  afternoon  by  some 
mischievous  student,  took  occasion,  during  the  sermon  time,  to  pay  a  visit  to  all  parts 
of  the  Chapel,  going  up  the  pulpit  stairs  and  seating  himself  on  the  top,  looking  first 
at  Professor  Fitch,  who  was  preaching,  and  then  at  the  students,  who  were  supposed 
to  be  hearing.  After  keeping  that  position  for  a  time  he  came  down  one  of  the  side 
aisles,  jumped  into  a  slip  beside  the  tutors'  pew,  and,  putting  his  forefeet  on  a  support, 
took  a  long  and  deliberate  look  at  a  tutor,  who,  as  it  happened,  had  been  freshly 
installed  in  office,  and  this  was  his  first  Sabbath  in  that  elevated  position.  Such  inci- 
dents never  passed  unnoticed  when  four  hundred  students  were  gathered  together. 

An  audience  of  students  is  a  very  peculiar  one,  as  every  preacher  who  has  occasion 
often  to  speak  in  such  a  presence  soon  learns.  If  they  are  thoroughly  interested,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  magnetic  audiences  anywhere  to  be  found.  And  whether  they  are 
interested  or  not,  is  easily  told.  A  congregation  composed  of  people  from  the  general 
walks  of  society,  a  majority  of  whom  are  perhaps  past  middle  life,  will  preserve  a  decor- 
ous stillness  ordinarily,  even  if  the  preacher  does  not  attract  and  hold  them.  But  that 
is  not  the  law  of  a  student  congregation.  The  youthful,  restless,  mercurial  spirit  is 
there  so  predominant  that,  even  when  no  insult  is  intended,  there  is  that  almost  inde- 
scribable air    and  movement  by  which    the  preacher  knows  they  are  not  interested. 
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But  let  him  strike  some  paragraph  that  arrests  the  ear,  and  the  whcle  attitude  of  the 
audience  is  instantly  changed,  and  the  eyes  that  look  at  him  seem  charged  with  elec- 
tricity. In  other  words  it  is  a  most  mobile,  flexible  audience,  yielding  instinctively  to 
its  every  impulse,  without  the  slightest  thought,  often,  of  the  impression  given  to  the 
general  observer. 

An  an  illustration  we  will  give  an  anecdote  relating  to  this  Yale  Chapel  congrega- 
tion. Once  upon  a  time  a  preacher  was  holding  forth  upon  this  idea,  viz.,  that  the 
early  missionaries  who  went  out  to  India  and  the  Sandwich  Islands  did  not  go  because 
they  were  weak  men  and  could  not  command  important  positions  at  home.  They 
went  because  they  were  stro7ig  men,  of  unusual  intellectual  and  moral  force.  None  but 
bold,  heroic,  able  men  were  likely  to  be  found  equal  to  so  great  an  enterprise.  The 
case  was  illustrated  by  mentioning  some  of  these  men  by  name,  and  showing  their 
standing  in  their  respective  colleges,  where  they  were  among  the  very  first  scholars. 
Among  the  rest  Dr.  Judson  was  named  as  the  first  scholar  in  his  class  at  Brown  Uni- 
versity. The  moment  the  name  was  mentioned  and  the  fact  of  his  scholarship  given, 
a  motion  went  over  the  audience  as  when  a  summer  breeze  moves  across  a  field  of 
standing  grain.  It  was  something  utterly  inexplicable  to  the  preacher,  who  was  there 
only  for  that  occasion.  What  he  had  said  or  done  to  cause  such  a  sudden  and  simul- 
taneous movement  throughout  the  whole  house  he  could  not  divine,  and  was  at  first 
embarrassed.  After  the  sermon  was  over  he  learned  the  secret.  The  first  scholar  in 
the  Junior  class  happened  to  be  a  young  man  by  the  name  of  Judson,  who  was 
present,  and  every  student,  of  course,  had  to  look  at  him.  Take  it  all  in  all  it  is  not  an 
easy  congregation  to  preach  to,  especially  in  this  "young  America"  generation,  nor 
was  it  ever  an  easy  congregation  except  for  men  with  peculiar  powers  of  adaptation  to 
such  an  audience.  Long  ago  as  when  we  were  in  college,  we  remember  hearing  the 
well-known  anecdote  of  old  Dr.  Bellamy.  Some  one  asked  him  if  he  never  felt  timid 
in  the  pulpit.  "Never,"  said  he,  "except  when  I  go  to  New  Haven  and  preach  to  the 
students  ;  then  I  am  afraid  of  the  Sophomores." 

There  had  been  before  1835  a  marked  change,  as  to  the  college  singing,  since  Dr. 
Dwight's  day,  judging  from  the  incidents  mentioned  by  Dr.  Child.  The  Beethoven 
Society,  as  the  singing  organization  for  the  Chapel  was  at  that  time  called,  had 
quite  an  orchestral  accompaniment — violins,  flutes,  bass-viol,  and  bass-horn,  and  the 
singing  was  not  only  creditable  but  impressive  and  attractive.  In  the  Sabbath  worship 
the  same  general  law  and  order  prevailed  as  in  the  ordinary  Congregational  churches. 
At  morning  prayers  there  was  no  singing.  At  evening  prayers  a  hymn  was  always 
sung.  At  that  time  it  was  not  thought  needful,  at  Junior  exhibitions  and  at  Com- 
mencements, to  send  off  for  a  costly  orchestra  to  come  from  New  York  or  Boston  to 
furnish  the  music.  The  Beethoven  Society  put  itself  in  training  on  a  certain  number 
of  anthems  and  set  pieces,  with  an  intermixture  of  more  secular  music,  and  they  per- 
formed their  part  on  these  public  occasions  often  to  the  great  pleasure  of  the 
audiences.  And  they  sung  to  far  larger  audiences  than  those  before  which  the 
modern  bands  play.  Commencement-day  was  a  much  greater  day  in  those  years  than 
now,  and  a  crowd  was  certain  to  gather,  whatever  the  weather. 
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The  student  who  played  the  bass-horn  at  that  time  was  of  the  family  whose  name  is 
to  be  perpetuated  in  connection  with  the  new  and  elegant  chapel  which  was  opened  for 
use  in  1876.  He  played  with  so  much  skill  and  force  as  to  acquire  a  high  reputation 
in  that  department — so  much  so,  that  at  a  meeting  of  his  class,  as  they  were  about  to 
graduate  and  separate,  one  of  the  members  made  a  kindly  speech  about  the  pleasure 
they  had  received  from  his  modest  and  meritorious  performances,  when  another  mem- 
ber of  the  class  instantly  added,  "  May  his  horn  be  exalted." 

It  was  somewhere  between  the  years  1S31-1835,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  that  the 
custom  was  introduced  by  the  college  choir  of  singing  the  Christmas  anthem  at 
prayers  on  the  Sunday  evening  nearest  to  Christmas.  It  was  continued,  we  think, 
without  intermission,  for  nearly  forty  years.  Its  annual  recurrence  was  looked  forward 
to  with  pleasure.  It  soon  began  to  attract  the  people  of  the  town,  so  that  they  came 
in  to  hear  the  performance.  The  audience  increased  year  by  year.  At  length  the 
Chapel  used  to  be  thoroughly  filled,  and  sometimes  crowded.  The  young  ladies  of 
New  Haven,  attended  by  their  student  escorts,  or  otherwise,  filled  the  galleries  to 
their  utmost  capacity.  The  music  is  set  to  that  spirited  hymn  beginning,  "  Mortals 
awake,  with  angels  join,"  but  the  first  verse  of  the  hymn  is  not  used  in  the  musical 
composition.     The  stanzas  set  to  the  anthem  are  these  : 

"  In  heaven  the  rapturous  song  began. 
And  sweet  seraphic  fire 
Through  all  the  shining  legions  ran, 
And  strung  and  tuned  the  lyre. 

"  Swift  through  the  vast  expanse  it  flew, 
And  loud  the  echo  rolled  ; 
The  theme,  the  song,  the  joy  was  new, 
'Twas  more  than  heaven  could  hold. 

"  Down  from  the  portals  of  the  sky 
The  impetuous  torrent  ran  ; 
And  angels  flew,  with  eager  joy, 
To  bear  the  news  to  man. 

"  Hark  !  the  cherubic  armies  shout, 
And  glory  leads  the  song, 
Good-will  and  peace  are  heard  throughout 
Th'  harmonious  heavenly  throng. 

"  With  joy  the  chorus  we'll  repeat, 
Glory  to  God  in  heaven, 
Good-will  and  peace  are  now  complete, 
Christ  to  the  earth  is  given." 

So  matters  went  on  successfully,  year  by  year,  until  that  Christmas  anthem  came  to 
be  one  of  the  recognized  and  established  institutions  of  Yale.  It  is  included  (music 
and  words)  in  the  Carmina  Yalcnsia.     But  ah,  how  soon  all  earthly  glory  fades ! 
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Five  or  six  years  since,  a  little  poem  appeared  in  the  College  Courant  that  ended  the 
Christmas  anthem.     It  ran  thus  : 

"Say,  Freshman,  have  you  ever  heard 
The  Christmas  anthem  sung  ? 
When  the  last  Sunday  of  the  term 
The  bell  for  prayers  has  rung? 

"The  'snab'  fill  all  the  galleries 
In  beautiful  array, 
(They  rose  their  toilet  to  perfect, 
Before  the  break  of  day. ) 

"The  prex.  behind  the  lofty  desk 
Lifts  up  his  figure  slim, 
And,  having  read  the  sacred  page, 
Gives  out  the  Christmas  hymn. 

"  'Mortals  awake,  and  angels  join 
To  chant  the  solemn  lay, 
Beginning  at  the  second  verse,' 
And  then  they  blaze  away. 

"And  first  they  lift  their  voices  high, 
This  wondrous  college  choir, 
And  having  'strung  and  tuned  the  lyre,' 
They  'string  and  tune  the  lyre.' 

"And  when  they've  'strung  and  tuned  the  lyre,' 
They  'string  and  tune  the  lyre,' 
And  when  'the  lyre  is  tuned  and  strung,' 
They  lift  their  voices  higher. 

"They  rush,  they  roar,  they  scream,  they  howl, 
And  loud  the  echo  rolls  ; 
Down  through  the  portals  of  the  sky 
The  angels  fly  in  shoals. 

"  And  when  the  inspiration  sweet 
Begins  to  lose  its  fire, 
They  beat  a  masterly  retreat, 
And  '  string  and  tune  the  lyre.' 

"  And  though  they  leave  the  lyre  again, 
And  send  forth  varied  tones, 
Unearthly  noises  loud  and  deep. 
And  sighs,  and  shouts,  and  groans, 

"Back  to  the  charge  they  come  again 
With  hearts  that  never  tire. 
And  lifting  up  their  sweetest  strain, 
They  'string  and  tune  the  lyre.' 
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"  Preserve,  O  Freshman  !  these  brief  lines 
Until  you  hear  the  song, 
Compare  my  story  with  the  deed, 
And  say  if  I  am  wrong." 

That  effusion  and  its  consequences  show  the  danger  there  is  when  any  bright- 
minded  young  man  "dares,"  as  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  states  it,  "to  be  as  funny  as  he 
can."  That  bit  of  poetry  did  greater  execution  than  was  probably  expected.  We 
have  no  idea  that  the  young  writer  intended  anything  more  than  a  little  innocent 
amusement,  such  as  is  always  keenly  relished  about  a  college  ;  but  he  destroyed  an 
ancient  institution  around  which  many  pleasant  recollections  cluster  among  the  succes- 
sive generations  of  Yale. 

The  college  choir,  as  constituted  thirty  years  ago,  was  an  important  element  in  the 
Yale  life.  Twenty  or  thirty  select  male  voices  (with  the  accompaniment  of  musical 
instruments)  harmonized  and  blended  by  daily  practice  in  the  worship  of  the  Chapel, 
and  meeting  weekly  for  drill  and  exercise,  came  at  last  to  discourse  most  excellent 
music.  The  "Beethoven  Society"  (of  which  the  writer  remembers,  with  pleasure,  that 
he  was  once  a  humble  part)  was  all  the  while  changing,  but,  like  the  running  brook, 
was  also  the  same,  from  generation  to  generation.  Differing  degrees  of  excellence  it 
had,  from  time  to  time,  according  to  the  spirit  and  genius  of  its  membership,  and 
especially  its  leadership.  Now  and  then  a  young  man  was  found  of  peculiar  gifts  and 
qualifications  in  this  respect,  who  conducted  the  choir  to  unusual  heights  of  perfection 
and  success.  Among  four  or  five,  hundred  students  there  were  always  many  good 
singers  and  players  upon  instruments.  They  were,  too,  in  that  period  of  life  when  the 
voice  has  a  full  and  easy  resonance,  and  the  soul  is  stirred  with  a  quick  and  natural 
emotion. 

The  communion  season  occurred  on  the  first  Sunday  of  each  month,  according  to 
the  Yale  College  custom  from  the  early  days.  During  Dr.  Fitch's  time,  it  was  the 
strictly  scriptural  communion,  without  any  public  address  or  remarks.  It  was  the 
simple  giving  of  the  bread  and  wine,  with  brief  prayers,  and  with  the  utterance  of  the 
gospel  formulas,  closed  by  the  singing  of  a  hymn. 

Many  great  preachers  have  stood  in  those  Chapel  pulpits.  Even  Whitefield 
preached  in  that  first  Chapel  while  it  was  yet  new ;  for,  though  the  college  bore  him  no 
good-will  in  1 742,  and  uttered  its  solemn  declaration  against  him,  yet,  as  years  moved 
on,  the  old  bitterness  passed  away,  and  on  the  occasion  of  Whitefield's  visit,  more  than 
twenty  years  later  (in  1  764),  he  occupied  the  college  pulpit.  Professor  Fisher,  in  his 
historical  discourse  before  referred  to,  narrates  the  circumstances : 

"  I  have  ascertained  that,  in  1764,  Whitefield  visited  New  Haven  for  the  third  time,  and,  as  is  supposed, 
preached  in  the  College  Chapel.  An  extraordinary  event  had  occurred  just  before  his  arrival.  Some  French- 
men residing  in  town,  who  had  remained  neutral  in  the  war  between  England  and  France,  in  which  the  colo- 
nies were  actively  engaged,  had  taken  mortal  offense  at  the  conduct  of  certain  wild  students.  Determined  on 
revenge,  they  gained  admission  into  the  kitchen  where  the  food  for  the  commons  was  prepared,  and  contrived 
to  mix  arsenic  with  a  dish  that  was  to  be  placed  on  the  table.  A  great  number  of  the  students  were  seized 
with  severe  illness,  but  by  immediately  resorting  to  medical  aid,  most,  if  not  all,  recovered.     It  was  remem- 
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bered  that  Whitefield  made  this  singular  occurrence  an  occasion  of  giving  a  solemn  admonition  to  his  hearers, 
and  a  considerable  number  were  brought  to  repentance.  After  he  had  taken  leave  of  the  students,  'such  was 
the  impression  he  had  made  on  their  minds  that  they  requested  the  President  to  go  after  him,  to  entreat  for 
another  quarter  of  an  hour's  exhortation.  He  complied  with  the  request,  and  the  effect  was  what  he  called 
the  crown  of  the  expedition. 

In  this  extract  Professor  Fisher  says,  "as  is  supposed."  But  there  is  no  need  of  this 
cautionary  sentence.  In  "  Whitefield's  Journal"  the  incident  is  definitely  recorded  as 
follows.     The  entry  bears  date  New  York,  June  25,  1764: 

"To  crown  the  expedition,  after  preaching  at  New  Haven  College,  the  President  came  to  me  as  I  was  going 
off  in  the  chaise,  and  informed  me  that  the  students  were  so  deeply  impressed  by  the  sermon  that  they  were 
gone  into  the  Chapel,  and  earnestly  entreated  me  to  give  them  one  more  quarter  of  an  hour's  exhortation. 
Not  unto  me,  O  LORD,  not  unto  me,  but  unto  thy  free  and  unmerited  grace  be  all  the  glory.'- 

Rev.  Isaac  Lewis,  D.D.,  who  died  in  1840,  at  Greenwich,  Connecticut,  at  the  great 
age  of  ninety-four,  was  one  of  the  students  who  heard  that  sermon  of  Whitefield's,  and 
dated  his  conversion  from  it.  Rev.  Noah  Coe,  then  minister  of  Greenwich,  preached 
his  funeral  sermon,  taking  the  same  text  which  Whitefield  used  in  the  College  Chapel 
seventy-six  years  before,  viz.,  "  For  other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that  is  laid, 
which  is  Jesus  Christ."  A  number  of  other  students  also  dated  the  beginning  of  their 
religious  life  from  that  sermon  ;  and  of  the  forty-seven  members  of  Mr.  Lewis's  class 
(the  Junior  class  at  that  time),  twenty-one  became  ministers. 

But  as  the  years  and  generations  passed  along,  distinguished  preachers  from  every 
part  of  our  own  land  and  from  foreign  lands  have  from  time  to  time  preached  in  the 
Chapel.  For  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  Yale  College  has  been  an 
institution  large  enough  and  important  enough  to  attract  visitors  from  distant  places ; 
and  one  of  the  grand  sources  of  culture,  in  passing  through  such  an  institution  is, 
that  the  student  becomes  linked  by  personal  knowledge  to  the  great  commonwealth  of 
learning.  He  sees  and  hears  distinguished  men  from  every  department  of  intellectual 
activity. 

It  happened  during  our  own  day  in  college  that  Daniel  Webster  came  to  New 
Haven ;  and  having  first  been  presented  to  the  citizens  generally  in  the  Center  Church, 
came  up  in  the  evening  to  meet  the  Faculty  and  students  in  the  Chapel.  The  little 
speech  he  made  (after  first  shaking  hands  with  the  students,  one  by  one,  as  they  passed 
before  him  in  long  procession)  was  the  only  opportunity  we  ever  had  of  hearing  that 
marvelous  voice,  when  it  was  filled  and  tempered  with  emotion.  For  though  we  had 
heard  his  address  in  the  Center  Church  the  same  day,  that  was  rather  formal  than 
otherwise.  But  in  the  Chapel,  the  memory  of  his  college  days  came  back,  and  though 
the  address  was  short,  there  was  that  in  it  which  strongly  touched  both  the  under- 
standing and  the  heart,  and  gave  one,  in  little,  a  specimen  of  what  such  a  man  would 
be  when  roused  to  a  great  effort.  We  had  never  seen  Daniel  Webster  before,  and 
never  saw  him  again,  until  he  was  lying  in  his  coffin  in  the  green  field  in  front  of  his 
own  capacious  farm-house  at  Marshfield  ;  while  the  cattle,  which  he  loved,  were  feed- 
ing quietly  at  a  little  distance,  and  the  October  sun  looked  down  through  the  dreamy 
haze  of  an  Indian-summer  day. 
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In  the  history  of  Yale  College  there  have  been  many  seasons  of  peculiar  religious 
awakening,  when  the  Chapel  services  have  had  a  depth  and  intensity  of  interest  not 
to  be  looked  for  at  ordinary  times.  And  nowhere  is  the  scene  more  impressive  than 
when  a  large  congregation  of  young  men,  with  all  the  fervid  impulses  of  youthful  life 
within  them,  and  with  the  temptations  of  youth  in  and  around  them,  are  sitting 
together  to  meditate  upon  eternal  problems  and  decide  the  great  questions  between 
their  individual  souls  and  God.  Take  the  whole  history  of  Yale  College  from  the 
beginning  until  now,  with  all  the  moral  dangers  encircling  such  a  gathering  of  young 
men,  and  we  think  it  will  be  found,  on  the  fullest  and  largest  survey,  that  it  is  as  safe  a 
place  religiously  as  the  cities  and  villages  and  towns  of  our  country  at  large — that 
indeed  a  greater  proportion  of  its  unconverted  members  enter  upon  the  Christian  life 
than  would  be  found  true  of  the  same  number  of  young  men  scattered  at  large  in  our 
American  society. 

Professor  Goodrich,  in  his  extended  and  most  interesting  account  of  "  Revivals  of 
Religion  in  Yale  College,"  has  pictured  many  of  the  scenes  connected  with  these 
seasons  of  special  interest.  We  take  a  single  one,  illustrative  of  the  year  1808,  during 
Dr.  Dwight's  presidency  ;  and  the  language  quoted  was  borrowed  by  Professor  Good- 
rich from  a  narrative  prepared  by  one  then  in  college. 

"It  was  at  the  close  of  the  week — the  day  was  ending,  the  Sabbath  was  beginning — a  glorious  work  was 
in  progress  in  the  city  and  around  the  college — immortal  minds  were  awaking  from  a  death  of  sin  to  a  life  of 
righteousness  ;  and  were  preparing,  not  only  for  the  earthly  Sabbath  which  was  to  follow,  but  for  an  eternal 
Sabbath  of  rest  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  To  this  happy  state  of  things  in  the  city,  the  college  presented  a 
most  melancholy  contrast.  There  indeed  stood  walls,  consecrated  to  religion  as  well  as  to  science  ;  but  with  the 
exception  of  here  and  there  a  room  where  the  disciples  of  Jesus  were  found,  the  whole  institution  was  obviously 
given  up  to  the  dominion  of  the  god  of  this  world.  It  seemed  as  though  a  sense  of  these  things  had  settled 
that  evening  with  overwhelming  power  on  the  mind  of  the  President.  The  chapter  was  read  with  an  altered 
tone  ;  the  hymn  was  recited  with  a  faltering  accent;  and  when  he  joined  with  the  choir,  as  was  his  custom, 
his  usually  loud  and  sonorous  voice  became  weak  and  tremulous.     He  sung  but  a  single  stanza  and  stopped. 

"  Next  came  the  prayer.  President  Dwight  was  always  remarkable  for  humility  of  manner  in  prayer.  Even 
when  his  lofty  mind  rose  amid  the  inspirations  of  a  near  approach  to  God,  and  his  language  became,  as  it 
often  became  on  such  occasions,  sublime,  he  was  always  humble  and  abased.  But  on  that  evening  it  seemed 
as  if  the  subduing  power  of  the  gospel  was  doubly  upon  him.  There  was  such  an  apparent  coming  down — 
such  an  obviously  holy  prostration  of  soul  as  indicated  that  the  Spirit  of  God  was  with  him.  He  spoke  as  if 
'dust  and  ashes  '  were  addressing  the  Eternal  on  his  throne.  The  burden  of  his  prayer  was  'an  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  sovereignty  of  God  in  the  dispensations  of  his  grace. '  And  yet  he  made  that  solemn  truth 
the  foundation  of  one  of  the  most  appropriate  arguments  ever  presented  to  a  throne  of  mercy  for  a  revival  of 
religion.  Never  did  a  minister  plead  more  fervently  for  his  people — never  a  father  more  importunately  for  his 
children,  than  he  did  for  his  pupils  before  him.  Nor  were  the  wants  of  the  churches,  nor  the  influence  of  a 
revival  in  the  college  upon  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  in  the  land — in  the  world,  forgotten. 

"The  next  day  Dr.  Dwight  preached  from  the  story  of  the  young  man  of  Nain,  Luke  vii.  11-15,  and 
dwelt  particularly  on  that  touching  passage,  'Young  man,  I  say  unto  thee,  arise!'  This  sermon,  with  the 
events  of  the  evening  before,  was  the  instrumental  cause  of  the  revival  which  followed.  It  spread  slowly  and 
without  confusion  or  excitement  from  room  to  room  and  from  heart  to  heart." 

This  is  one  clear  description,  from  a  living  witness,  of  what  occurred  in  1808.  But 
hardly  any  student  has  ever  passed  through  the  four  years  of  the  collegiate  course,  at 
least  in  the  later  generations,  who  could  not  bring  from  his  own  personal  reminiscences 
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something  not  so  impressive,  perhaps,  but  corresponding,  in  a  general  way,  to  this 
passage.  These  seasons  of  special  religious  interest  have  been  many,  and  they  stand 
intimately  associated,  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  at  least,  with  the  Chapel. 

But  we  are  already  extending  this  chapter  far  beyond  our  original  thought ;  and  yet 
we  have  done  little  toward  gathering  up  the  innumerable  incidents  and  associations 
that  cluster  around  the  subject.  We  have  simply  given  a  glimpse  here  and  there, 
along  the  years,  which  may  serve  to  show  to  the  reader,  in  a  rapid  and  general  way, 
what  was  transpiring  at  different  periods. 

For  sixty-07ie  years  (i  763-1824)  the  Chapel  was  the  present  Athenaeum.  Y  or  fifty - 
two  years  the  building  which  was  superseded  in  1876  has  stood  in  that  relation. 

In  each  of  these  changes  or  transitions  from  one  house  to  another,  there  has  been  no 
occasion  for  the  Yale  students  to  take  up  the  lamentation  of  the  ancient  Jews.  On 
the  building  of  the  second  temple,  after  the  captivity,  Ezra  the  scribe  tells  us  that 
"many  of  the  priests  and  Levites  and  chief  of  the  fathers,  who  were  ancient  men  that 
had  seen  the  first  house,  when  the  foundation  of  this  house  was  laid  before  their  eyes, 
wept  with  a  loud  voice."  There  was  no  reason  why  the  "  ancient  men  "  or  the  young 
men  should  weep  when  the  foundations  of  the  second  house  were  laid  at  Yale.  It  was, 
of  course,  far  more  ample,  stately,  commodious,  than  the  first.  And  in  the  transition 
now  made  to  the  new  Chapel,  there  is  certainly  no  occasion  for  weeping,  at  least  for 
the  reasons  that  made  the  "  ancient  men  "  weep  in  the  times  of  Ezra.  If  the  older 
graduates  weep  at  all,  it  will  be  because  of  the  splendors  of  the  new  structure,  and  not 
from  its  inferiority.  In  the  thoughts  of  the  older  alumni  the  extreme  simplicity  of  the 
earlier  days  is  invested  with  a  certain  charm  and  sense  of  delight.  The  contrast 
between  the  old  mill,  where  the  grist  was  ground,  and  the  high  quality  of  the  grinding, 
stands  ever  before  them.  No  better  work,  perhaps,  will  ever  be  done,  on  the  whole,  by 
our  New  England  colleges,  than  that  which  has  been  done  by  them  in  the  years  of 
their  poverty.     A  moral  glory  is  more  than  architectural  splendors. 

Still  we  will  not  press  this  thought  unduly,  for  all  of  us,  old  and  young,  cannot  but 
find  a  certain  pleasure  in  the  fact  that  the  college  which  we  love,  and  around  which 
our  choicest  memories  cluster,  is  finding  friends  who  bestow  their  gifts  with  a  munifi- 
cent hand — who  are  ready  to  "build  the  old  waste  places"  and  "raise  up  the  founda- 
tions of  many  generations."  We  cannot  but  devoutly  hope  that  the  new  Chapel  will  be 
radiant  with  a  religious  glory  ;  that  the  great  problems  pertaining  to  man  in  his  eternal 
relations  to  God  will  be  weighed  and  settled  there  as  they  have  been  in  the  days  of  old. 

There  are  obvious  reasons  why  we  shall  not  undertake  to  follow  out  minutely  the 
events  of  the  late  years  of  the  Chapel  history.  During  the  long  and  eminently  suc- 
cessful presidency  of  Rev.  Theodore  D.  Woolsey,  D.D.,  there  were  four  Professors  of 
Divinity.  Dr.  Fitch  continued  some  years  in  office,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
George  P.  Fisher,  D.D.,  1854  to  1861.  He  was  followed  by  Rev.  William  B.  Clarke, 
who  filled  the  place  from  1863  to  1866.  His  successor  was  Rev.  Oliver  E.  Daggett, 
D.D.,  who  was  in  office  from  1867  to  1870.  For  the  next  seven  years,  the  pulpit  was 
supplied  largely  by  the  president  and  professors  acting  in  rotation,  till,  in  September, 
1877,  the  Rev.  William  McLeod  Barbour  was  installed  as  pastor. 
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THE     BATTELL     CHAPEL. 

BY    WILLIAM   L.    KINGSLEY,  NEW  HAVEN. 


The  Gift  of  Mr.  Joseph  Battell. — The  Place  of  the  Battell  Chapel  in  the  Quadrangle. — Descrip- 
tion of  its  Exterior. — Description  of  its  Interior. — Its  Memorial  Character. — The  Memorial  Inscrip- 


tions. 


The  present  Chapel — mainly  the  gift  of  Mr.  Joseph  Battell,  a  merchant  of  New 
York  City — is  the  third  which  has  been  erected  on  the  College  Green  for  the  public 
religious  services  of  the  academic  community.  In  grateful  acknowledgment  of  his 
munificence,  the  authorities  of  the  college,  on  the  occasion  of  its  dedication — Sunday, 
June  1 8,  1876 — gave  it  the  name  of  the  Battell  Chapel. 

It  had  been  some  years  before  determined  that  the  new  buildings,  as  they  were 
erected  from  time  to  time,  should  be  arranged  around  the  College  Green,  so  as  to 
form  a  large  quadrangle.  In  accordance  with  this  plan,  places  had  been  assigned  to 
Farnam  College,  in  1870,  on  College  street,  and  to  Durfee  College,  in  1871,  on  Elm 
street.  It  was  a  part  of  this  plan  that  the  whole  center  of  the  quadrangle  should  be 
open  and  unobstructed.  It  followed  therefore  as  a  necessity,  that  the  position  of  the 
new  Chapel  should  be  in  the  line  of  the  other  buildings.  Then,  in  order  that  one  cor- 
ner of  the  quadrangle  and  its  whole  Elm-street  side  might  be  at  once  completed,  so 
that  all  might  see  and  understand  what  was  contemplated,  the  new  chapel  was  located 
on  the  corner  of  College  and  Elm  streets,  between  "  Farnam  "  and  "  Durfee."  On  the 
College-street  side  it  joins  on  to  "Farnam,"  and  on  the  Elm-street  side  it  comes  very 
near  to  "  Durfee,"  leaving,  however,  an  open  passage-way  from  the  street  into  the 
quadrangle  of  some  twenty-five  feet  in  width. 

The  "  Battell  Chapel "  is  built  of  rough  brown  sandstone,  from  New  Jersey,  and  is 
surrounded  by  an  arcade  of  Ohio  sandstone,  which  gives  it  a  light  and  graceful  appear- 
ance. At  the  east  end  is  a  large  apse,  and  flanking  the  west  gable  are  two  massive 
stone  towers,  which  are  to  be  capped  with  pierced  stone  spires.  Of  these  towers  the 
one  nearest  the  College  Green,  within  the  quadrangle,  is  furnished  with  a  clock,  of 
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which  the  dial  is  of  cut  stone.  There  is  also  a  cut-stone  balcony,  which  is  so  arranged 
as  to  give  access  to  the  hands.  Connected  with  the  clock  are  two  bells,  one  of  which 
strikes  the  quarter-hours.  In  the  transept  on  Elm  street  is  a  fine  rose  window,  and  on 
the  outer  walls  on  each  side  are  large  stone  panels,  on  one  of  which  appear  the  arms 
and  motto  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  Qui  transtulit  sustinet ;  and  on  the  other  the 
seal  and  the  motto  of  the  college,  Ltix  et  Veritas.  The  capitals  of  the  columns  of  the 
arcade  were  carved  by  hand  after  the  walls  were  built,  as  were  also  two  borders  of 
vine  leaves  in  light-colored  Ohio  sandstone,  which  run  entirely  around  the  building. 

The  interior  consists  of  a  nave,  a  north  and  a  south  transept,  and  three  galleries — 
one  at  the  end  of  each  transept,  and  one  which  fills  the  whole  west  end  of  the  building. 
This  last  is  entered  by  means  of  a  flight  of  stairs  from  a  large  hall  with  a  lean-to  roof, 
which  connects  the  two  western  towers. 

The  audience-room  answers  fully  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed,  and  it  has 
been  finished  in  every  detail  in  the  most  thorough  and  tasteful  manner.  It  is  com- 
modious, well  lighted,  and  easily  accessible,  there  being  five  outside  doors.  In  the 
beauty  of  its  decorations  it  will  compare  favorably  with  the  best  built  churches  in  the 
country.  There  is  a  free  use  everywhere  of  carving  in  solid  o.ak,  not  only  in  elaborate 
mouldings,  and  in  rosettes  which  form  the  termination  of  the  pew  ends  and  arms,  but 
in  floral  sculpture,  which  is  employed  lavishly  about  the  pulpit  and  choir.  The  organ 
is  not  cased,  but  fills  the  whole  space  of  the  polygonal  apse.  Across  its  front  an 
ornamental  screen  is  erected,  rising  some  ten  feet  above  the  pulpit  platform,  which  is 
immediately  in  front  of  it ;  and  above  this  screen  the  large  pipes  of  the  organ  are 
visible.  In  the  screen  itself,  there  is  carved,  work  in  oak,  and  decoration  in  gold  and 
in  colors  has  also  been  employed. 

The  painting  is  exceedingly  rich,  and  in  its  character  somewhat  unusual.  The  walls 
are  divided  by  bands  of  elaborate  designs,  and  the  surfaces  into  which  the  walls  are 
thus  separated  are  diapered  in  several  patterns.  The  surfaces  nearest  the  eye  and 
immediately  above  the  wainscoting  are  the  most  elaborate,  and  the  work  grows  more 
simple  as  it  ascends.  But  what  is  remarkable  about  the  system  of  decoration 
employed  is  that  while  very  elaborate  it  is  unusually  unobtrusive.  The  object  of  this 
seems  to  have  been  to  allow  their  proper  effect  to  the  brilliant  windows.  The  fronts 
of  the  three  galleries  are  painted  also  in  polychromatic  designs  which  carry  out  the 
general  scheme  of  coloring  of  the  walls. 

The  windows  are  a  mosaic  of  glass,  but  the  glass  is  used  in  shapes  which  are  deter- 
mined by  the  lead  lines  themselves.  For  this  purpose  the  pressed  English  glass, 
which  is  known  as  "  antique  glass,"  is  extensively  used.  One  of  the  beauties  of  this 
glass  is  its  almost  endless  variety  of  tone.  Thus  the  yellow  or  dusky  green  which 
forms  the  circles  or  bands  is  of  no  uniform  tint,  but  passes  continually  through  the 
most  delicate  and  subtle  gradations  of  color.  The  effect  of  this  use  of  costly  glass  in 
the  numerous  and  large  windows  is  to  give  a  variety  and  play  to  the  colored  designs 
introduced  into  them  which  is  very  impressive.  A  notable  example  of  this  is  in  the 
two  windows  at  the  west  end,  one  of  which  commemorates  the  services  rendered  to 
the  college  by  its  late  President,  Dr.  Woolsey.      In  each  of  these  windows  the  head  is 
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filled  by  the  conventional  foliage  and  fruit  of  what  might  be  called  an  apple  tree. 
Every  leaf  in  it  is  a  separate  piece  of  glass.  Every  rosy  apple  is,  of  course,  the  same, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  tell,  on  looking  at  them,  that  there  are  any  two  fragments  of 
precisely  the  same  hue.  It  must  be  understood  that  in  none  of  these  windows  is  there 
the  least  relief,  projection,  shadow,  shade,  or  perspective.  Such  effects  are  incon- 
sistent with  the  severity  of  color-design  in  translucent  material.  The  gradation  of 
color  of  which  we  have  spoken  is,  therefore,  the  only  means  the  designer  has  of 
avoiding  too  great  flatness  and  dryness  of  effect ;  and,  as  employed  here,  it  is  per- 
fectly satisfactory. 

The  ceiling  is  flat  and  is  finished  in  blue  and  gold  panel-work.  The  mouldings  and 
other  ornamental  work  throughout  the  building  are  in  brick-work.  The  gas  fixtures 
are  of  tasteful  forms,  but  do  not  attract  attention  by  their  prominence. 

The  organist  plays  the  organ — which,  as  already  said,  fills  the  apse — from  a  finger- 
board which  is  arranged  directly  in  front  of  the  pulpit,  and  the  choir  have  their  seats 
around  him.  There  are  sittings  in  the  audience-room  for  about  eleven  hundred  per- 
sons.    The  total  cost  of  the  building  was  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Such,  very  briefly,  is  a  description  of  the  exterior  and  interior  of  the  chapel  which 
was  the  gift  of  Mr.  Battell  to  the  college.  It  may  properly  be  added  that  there  is  a 
striking  harmony  to  be  observed  throughout  all  parts  of  it,  which  is  tranquilizing  and 
restful  to  the  eye,  and  in  marked  contrast  to  what  is  to  be  observed  in  some  of  the 
churches  of  modern  times,  which  glow  with  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow. 

But  the  audience-room  which  has  now  been  described  was  intended  to  serve  not 
only  for  the  public  religious  services  of  the  college  community,  but  one  principal  object 
of  the  authorities  of  the  institution,  in  the  erection  of  the  building,  was  to  provide  a 
memorial  hall — a  family  gathering-place — which  might  be  open  to  all  the  children  of 
this  prolific  alma  mater  on  days  of  academic  festivity.  Accordingly  advantage  was 
taken  of  the  unusually  high  walls  of  the  building  and  its  spacious  apse  to  arrange  a 
series  of  lofty  memorial  windows,  and  also  another  series  of  smaller  windows,  which  are 
designed  to  be  employed  in  the  same  way,  for  purposes  of  commemoration.  The  walls 
themselves,  in  addition,  give  ample  space,  which  can  be  used  when  it  shall  be  needed 
hereafter.  The  effect  is  already  inspiring.  Twenty  of  these  windows  are  appropriated, 
and  there  is  an  opportunity  to  use  almost  as  many  more.  The  result  is  that  there  is 
displayed  upon  the  walls  of  the  chapel,  in  memorials  of  its  officers  which  appeal  to  the 
eye,  what  may  be  considered  as  an  epitome  of  the  history  of  the  college,  going  back 
nearly  two  hundred  years.  This  history  is  inseparably  interwoven,  in  an  exceedingly 
interesting  manner,  with  the  general  history  of  the  country  from  the  old  Colonial  times 
to  the  present  day.  Consequently  there  is  a  long  array  of  familiar  names  and  eloquent 
inscriptions*  which  appeal  to  the  pride  of  the  thousands  of  the  alumni  who  are  living  in 
every  section  of  the  Union. 

Some  of  these  memorials  have  already  been  alluded  to.  Mention  should  be  made, 
also,  of  two  well-known  medieval  symbols  which  appear  on  the  pier  walls  on  each  side 

*  The  Latin  inscriptions   are  from   the  hand  of  Professor  Thomas  A.  Thacher.     Scholars  will  recognize  in  several  of  the 
briefer  inscriptions  quotations  from  classical  authors. 
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of  the  pulpit,  which  are  doubtless  intended  to  indicate  that  the  college  stands  firmly  on 
the  old  orthodox  confessions  of  the  Church  catholic.  One  of  these  symbolizes  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  with  words  so  arranged  around  the  name  of  the  Deity  as  to  read : 
Dcus  est  Pater ;  Deus  est  Films  ;  Dens  est  Spiritus  ;  Pater  non  est  Filius  ;  Pater  non 
est  Spiritus ;  Filius  non  est  Pater ;  Filius  non  est  Spiritus ;  Spiritus  non  est  Pater  ; 
Spiritus  non  est  Filius.  The  other  symbolizes  the  offices  of  Christ,  with  letters  so  dis- 
posed as  to  make  the  words  Rex,  Lex,  Lux,  Dux. 

On  the  center  window  of  the  apse  appears  the  name  of  the  early  benefactor  of  the 
college,  Elihu  Yale,  the  New  Haven  boy  who  acquired  wealth  and  fame  in  the  East 
Indies,  and  whose  name  was  given  to  the  institution  by  the  grateful  men  of  his  day. 
Attention  has  already  been  called  in  this  book  to  the  interesting  fact  that  he  was  born 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  spot  now  covered  by  the  library  building,  which  actually 
stands  on  land  part  of  which  was  included  in  his  father's  home-lot.  Then  follows  the 
honored  name  of  the  first  Rector  of  the  institution,  Abraham  Pierson,  who  so  bravely 
carried  it  through  the  dangers  and  perplexities  in  which  the  "War  of  the  Spanish 
Succession  "  involved  the  fathers  of  New  England.  Then  comes  the  name  of  the 
second  Rector,  Samuel  Andrew,  who  served  the  college  at  a  time  when  its  fortunes 
were  reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb,  and  when  the  young  men  of  Connecticut,  instead  of 
being  able  to  give  themselves  to  study,  were  serving  in  the  armies  of  the  English  king 
all  the  way  from  the  Sound  to  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  name  of  Timothy  Cutler 
next  appears,  the  third  Rector  of  this  Puritan  college,  who  left  it  to  take  orders  in  the 
English  church.  Then  comes  Elisha  Williams,  the  first  of  the  fighting  presidents  ; 
who,  after  his  resignation,  in  i  739,  filled  various  public  offices  with  distinction,  and  at 
last  took  part  in  the  famous  siege  of  Louisburg,  and  commanded  a  regiment  in  the 
expedition  against  Canada.  Next  is  the  name  of  Naphtali  Daggett,  another  fight- 
ing President,  who  while  still  an  officer  of  the  college  shouldered  a  musket,  and  as  he 
said  "  exercised  the  rights  of  war  "  by  firing  on  the  soldiers  of  his  Majesty  George  III. 

The  inscription  reads  as  follows  : 


HVIC  •  COLLEGIO  :  ANO  .  DNI  .  CI3I0CC  .  CONDITO  •  ATQ  .  AB  .  ANNO  •  DNI .  CIDIDCCXVIII 
IN  •  MEMORIAM  .  MVNIFICENTIAE  ■  ELIHV  .  YALE  ■  AB  .  ILLIVS  .  NOMINE  •  APPELLATO 
ABRAHAMVS  ■  PIERSON  .  SAMVEL  .  ANDREW  -  TIMOTHEVS  •  CVTLER  ■  ELISAEVS  -WILLIAMS 
NAPHTALI  •  DAGGETT  -  PRAESEDERVNT  .  PRIMITIAS  ■  DOCTRINAE  .  OPTIMAE 
SAPIENTISQVE  .  PIETATIS  .  STVDIOSE  •  COLLIGENTES  * 

On  each  side  of  this  central  window,  in  the  apse,  are  two  windows,  making  four  in 
all,  which  commemorate  the  four  presidents  who  preceded  Dr.  Woolsey.  On  the  first 
window  to  the  north  appears  the  name  of  Thomas  Clap.  The  inscription  which  fol- 
lows, in  which  the  indebtedness  of  the  college  to  him  for  obtaining  the  present  ample 
charter  is  gratefully  acknowledged,  carries  one  back  more    than  a  hundred  years  to 

*  Over  this  college,  founded  in  the  year  1700,  and  from  the  year  of  our  Lord  1718  called  Yale  College,  in  memory  of  the 
generosity  of  Elihu  Yale,  Abraham  Pierson,  Samuel  Andrew,  Timothy  Cutler,  Elisha  Williams,  Naphtali  Daggett  presided, 
gathering  carefully  the  beginnings  of  the  best  learning  and  of  a  wise  piety. 
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those  days  of  conflict  in  which  he  engaged  so  eagerly,  and  it  almost  seems  as  if  the  roll 
of  the  stately  Latin  words  must,  even  at  this  remote  day,  make  some  amends  to  his 
fiery  spirit  for  all  that  he  suffered  during  the  long  struggle  in  which  he  battled  to  pre- 
serve its  rights  and  privileges. 

Thomas  ■  Clap 

IVRA    •  AMPLIORA   .  ATQVE    •    MELIORA    •  PRVDENTI    •    OPERA    •    SVA    .    COMPARAVIT 
COLLEGIO  •  CVIVS  .  PRAESES  •  FVIT.* 

The  corresponding  south  window,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  apse,  commemorates 
Ezra  Stiles,  the  most  learned  man  of  his  day  in  America. 


Ezra  •  Stiles 

ERVDITIONIS  •  CVIVSVIS  ■  GENERIS  .  SEMPER  •  STVDIOSISSIMVS  ■  FAMA  •  SVA  •  NOMEN 
ILLVSTRAVIT  .  COLLEGII  .  CVI  .  FELICITER  .  PRAEFVIT.f 

Then  comes  Timothy  Dwight,  whose  name  awakens  such  enthusiasm  among  the 
few  of  the  very  old  graduates  whose  memories  go  back  sixty  years.  The  extended 
and  imposing  inscription  in  which  the  rare  virtues  and  attainments  of  this  many-sided 
man  are  celebrated,  reads  as  follows : 

Timotheus  •  Dwight 

EXIMIIS  .  INGENII  ■  FACVLTATIBVS  •  ORNATVS  .  AVCTORITATE  •  SINGVLARI  •  ET  •  APVD 
AEQVALES  •  SVOS  •  OMNES  ■  ET  ••  APVD  •  1VVENES  •  QVOS  •  AD  .  OPTIMA  •  VITAE 
INSTITVTA  •  RATIONESQVE  •  LABORE  ■  ASSIDVO  •  SED  •  FACILI  •  FORMABAT  .  ELOQVEN 
TISSIMVS   •    RERVM    •    SACRARVM    .     INTERPRES    .    OMNIS    -    DOCTRINAE    -    LIBERALIS 

FAVTOR  •  COLLEGIO  •  PRAEFECTVS  •  REBVS  ■  ACADEMICIS  .  SAPIENTISSIME  •  CONSVLVIT 

AB 
-rQ£=  •  MDCCXCV  •  AD  •  MDCCXVII.t 

ANN  + 

The  window  opposite  is  occupied  with  a  tribute  to  President  Day. 


*  Thomas  Clap,  by  his  wise  agency,  provided  larger  and  better  rights  for  the  college  of  which  he  was  President. 

f  Ezra  Stiles,  most  earnestly  devoted,  at  all  times,  to  learning  of  every  kind,  added,  by  his  fame,  lustre  to  the  name  of  the 
college  over  which  he  successfully  presided. 

%  Timothy  Dwight,  possessed  of  rare  powers  of  mind  and  unequaled  influence  both  with  all  those  of  his  own  age  and  with 
the  young  men  whom  he  with  constant  but  easy  effort  trained  to  the  best  principles  and  ways  of  life,  a  most  eloquent  inter- 
preter of  sacred  things,  a  promoter  of  all  liberal  learning,  having  been  made  President  of  the  college,  devoted  himself  in  the 
wisest  way  to  its  affairs  from  the  year  1795  to  the  year  1S17. 
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Jeremias  •  Day. 

HOMO  •  SANCTVS  •  VIR  •  MIRABILI  •  QVADAM  •  ANIMI  •  VITAEQVE  .  HONESTATE 
PHILOSOPHIAE  •  RERVMQVE  .  SACRARVM  ■  STVDIOSVS  .  DIVES  .  CONSILII  .  SAPIENT1S 
SED  •  ALIENI  •  CONSILII  •  MINI  ME  .  NEGLIGENS  •  RES  .  SECVNDAS  .  COLLEGII  .  IVSTA 
DILIGENTIA  •  ADMINISTRAVIT 

EO  ■  PRAESIDE  .  ORDO  •  THEOLOGORVM  .  ATQVE  .  ORDO  •  IVRIS  •  SCIENTIVM  -  HIC 
FAVSTE  •  INSTITVTI  •  SVNT  * 

The  graduates  of  the  college  from  1817  to  1846,  who  will  always  remember  Presi- 
dent Day  with  affection,  will  appreciate  how  difficult  it  is  to  render  into  English  the 
nice  shades  of  meaning  conveyed  by  the  expressive  and  sonorous  Latin. 

Opposite  these  windows  in  the  apse,  and  at  the  west  end  of  the  Chapel,  is  the 
Woolsey  memorial  window,  already  referred  to,  which  bears  the  following  inscrip- 
tion : 

IN  •  HONOREM  •  THEODORI  ■  DWIGHT  •  WOOLSEY 
QVI  •  DISCIPVLVS  •  TVTOR  ■  PROFESSOR  •  PRAESES  •  PER    .  QVINQVAGINTA  •  ANNOS  -  IN 
HOC  •  COLLEGIO  •  VERAM  .  DOCTRINAM  •  PROMOVEBAT  \ 

An  adjoining  window  contains  the  names  of  several  of  the  ancestors  and  relatives  of 
Dr.  Woolsey,  who  are  among  the  alumni  of  the  college,  with  these  additional  memo- 
rial words  : 

BENIAMINIS  •  WOOLSEY 
B  •  A  ::  A  •  D  •  MDCCIX 

BENIAMINIS  •  WOOLSEY 
B-  A  ::  A  •  D  -  MDCCXLIV 

GVILELMI  •  CECIL  •  WOOLSEY 
B  •  A  ::  A  •  D  •  MDCCCXIII 

IOHANNIS  •  MVMFORD  -  WOOLSEY 
B  •  A  ::  A  •  D.  MDCCCXIII 

THEODORI  •  DWIGHT  ■  WOOLSEY 
B  •  A  ::  A  •  D  •  MDCCCXX 

GVILIELMI  •  WALTON  •  WOOLSEY 
M  •  D  ::  A  •  D  •  MDCCCLIII 

HVIVS  •  COLLEGII  .  ALVMNORVM 
EX  •  FAMILIA  •  SVA 
HIS  •  LITTERIS  •  SE  .  PRAEBET  .  MEMOREM 

T  .  S  •  W  X 
ALVMNVS  •  IPSE  •  PIETATE  -  MOTVS 


* 


:  Jeremiah  Day,  a  man  without  blemish,  and  of  a  wonderful  elevation  of  life  and  character,  devoted  to  philosophy  and  things 
sacred,  rich  in  wise  counsel,  but  by  no  means  negligent  of  the  counsel  of  others,  administered  with  a  just  scrupulousness  the 
prosperous  affairs  of  the  college.  Under  his  presidency  the  Faculty  of  Theology  and  the  Faculty  of  Law  were  propitiously 
established. 

f  In  honor  of  Theodore  Dwight  Woolsey,  who  as  pupil,  tutor,  professor,  president,  for  fifty  years  advanced  genuine  learning 
in  this  college. 

X  T.  S.  W.,  himself  an  alumnus  of  the  college,  by  this  monumental  record  evinces  his  regard  for   his  kindred. 
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Over  each  of  the  two  College  street  doors,  which  give  access  to  the  north  and  south 

transepts,  is  a  memorial  window.     The  one  in  the  north  transept  is  erected  in  honor  of 

the  famous  George  Berkeley,  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  who  was  an  early  benefactor  of  the 

college. 

IN  •  MEMORIAM 

GEORGII  •  BERKELEY 

EPISCOPI  •  CLONENSIS  •  PHILOSOPHI 

THEOLOGI  •  INSIGNIS 

HIC  •  MONVMENTA  .  POSVIT 

ANIMI  •  SVI  •  LIBERALIS  * 

The  corresponding  window  in  the  south  transept  commemorates  the  most  honored 
of  the  graduates  of  Yale,  the  great  American  theologian  and  metaphysician,  Jonathan 
Edwards. 

IONATHAN  •  EDWARDS 

SVMMI  •  IN  •  ECCLESIA  •  ORDINIS  •  VATES 

FVIT  •  RERVM  •  SACRARVM  •  PHILOSOPHVS 

QVI  •  SECVLORVM  .  ADMIRATIONEM  •  MOVET 

DEI  •  CVLTOR  •  MYSTICE  •  AMANTISSIMVS 

HIC • STVDEBAT  •  DOCEBAT  f 

In  the  nave,  commencing  at  the  north-west  corner,  the  first  large  window  bears  the 
name  of  Benjamin  Silliman,  with  the  English  inscription  : 

Benjamin  Silliman. 

CHEM  •  ET  •  MIN  -  ET  •  GEOL  •  PROF 

CIDIDCCCII  •  CIDIDCCCLXIV 

(Efie  toorks  of  tlje  £oro  arc  great,  sought  oat  of  all  tljcm  tljat  Ijaoe  pleasure  therein.  X 

In  the  corresponding  window  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  nave  appears  the  name  of 
James  Luce  Kingsley,  with  the  inscription  : 

Jacobus  •  Luce  •  Kingsley 

HIST  •  ECCL  •  PROFESSOR 

CIDIDCCCV  —  CIDIDCCCXVII 

LING   •   HEB   •  ET  •  GRAEC  •  ET  •  LAT 

CIDIDCCCV  —  CIDIDCCCXXXI 

LINGUAE  •  ET  ■  LIT  •  LAT 
CIDIDCCCXXXI  —  CIDIDCCCLII 

O  !   FONS  •  SPLENDIDIOR  •  VITRO  § 

*  In  memory  of  George  Berkeley,  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  a  distinguished  philosopher  and  theologian.  He  set  up  in  this  college 
monuments  of  his  liberal  spirit. 

f  Jonathan  Edwards  was  a  priest  of  sacred  things  of  the  highest  rank  in  the  church,  a  philosopher  awakening  the  admira- 
tion of  the  ages,  a  most  devoted  though  mystical  worshiper  of  God.      He  was  a  student  and  a  teacher  in  this  college. 

|  Benjamin  Silliman,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  and  Geology,  1802-1864. 

£  James  Luce  Kingsley,  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  1805-1817  ;  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  Languages,  1805- 
1831  ;  of  the  Latin  Language  and  Literature,  1831-1852.     O  Fountain  !   clearer  than  crystal. 
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Following  down  the  nave,  we  come,  on  the  north  side,  to  the  name  of  Chauncey  A. 
Goodrich,  with  the  inscription  in  Greek  : 

Ciiauncaeus  •  Allen  •   Goodrich 

RHET  •  ET  •  LITT  .  ANGL  •  PROF 
CI3I0CCCXVII  —  CIDI3CCCXXXIX 

CURAE  •  PASTORALIS 
CIDI3CCCXXXIX  —  CI3I0CCCLX 

Till  nNETMATI  ZEONTE2 
Till  KAIPni  AOTAETONTE2* 

Next  to  him,  as  is  eminently  fitting,  is  the  name  of  Nathaniel  W.  Taylor,  with  the 
Greek  inscription  : 

Nathanael  •  Guilielmus  •  Taylor 

THEOLOG  •  DOGMATICAE  •  PROF 

CI3I3CCCXXII  —  CIDIDCCCLVIII 

TEA02  rAP  NOMOT  XPI2T02  \ 

Opposite  is  the  name  of  the  eloquent  preacher,  Eleazar  T.  Fitch,  who  so  long 
filled  the  Chapel  pulpit,  and  a  Greek  inscription  which  will  bring  back,  we  doubt  not, 
to  many  an  old  graduate  the  sweetly  modulated  tones  of  a  voice  which  was  capable  of 
such  wonderful  pathos. 

Eleazarus  •  Thompson  •  Fitch 

SACRAE  •  THEOLOG  •  PROF 
CI3IDCCCXVIII  —  CI3I3CCCLXXI 

AE OMEGA  TB.EP  XPI2TOT 
KATAAAAJTHTE   Tfll   &ED.I % 

Next  is  the  name  of  Denison  Olmsted,  with  a  representation  of  the  sun  in  the 
firmament,  which  is  studded  with  stars.     The  inscription  is  in  English  : 

Denison  Olmsted. 

MATH  •  PHIL  •  NAT  ■  ASTRON  •  PROF 
CI3I3CCCXXV  —  CIDIDCCCLIX 

®l)c  Ijcttucns  bedarc  tljc  gloni  of  (S>oo.  § 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  inscriptions  comes  next  in  order  in  connection 
with  the  name  of  the  lamented  Edward  Claudius   Herrick  : 

*  Chauncey  Allen  Goodrich,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature,  1817-1839  ;  of  the  Pastoral  Charge,  1839-1860. 
Fervent  in  Spirit,  serving  the  Lord. 

\  Nathaniel  William  Taylor,  Professor  of  Didactic  Theology,  1822-1858.     Christ  the  end  of  the  Law. 

%  Eleazar  Thompson  Fitch,  Professor  of  Divinity,  1S1S-1S71.     I  beseech  you,  in  Christ's  stead,  be  ye  reconciled  to  God. 

§  Denison  Olmsted,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy,  and  Astronomy,  1825-1859. 
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Edvardus  •  Claudius  •   Herrick 

BIBLIOTHECARIUS 

CIOLOCCCXLIII  —  CT0I3CCCLVIII 

THESAURARIUS 

CIOIOCCCLII  —  CIDLOCCCLXII 

AD  •  AGENDVM  •  SEMPER  .  ALIQVID 

DIGNVM  •  VIRO  •  NATVS 
QVIS  •  DESIDERIO  .  SIT  .  PVDOR 
AVT  •  MODVS  •  TAM  •  CARI  •  CAPITIS  * 

Next  is  the  name  of  William  Augustus  Larned,  and  the  inscription : 

Guilielmus  •  Augustus  •  Larned 

RHET  •  ET  •  LIT  .  ANGL  •  PROF 
CIOIOCCCXXXIX  —  CIOIDCCCLXII 
AD  •  PERCIPIENDAM 
COLENDAMQ  •  VIRTVTEM 
LITTERAE  •  ADIVVANTf 

In  the  range  of  arcade  windows  appears  first  the  name  of  Anthony  Dumond 
Stanley,  with  the  inscription  : 

Antonius  •  Dumond  •  "Stanley 

MATHESEOS  •  PROFESSOR 

CI3IDCCCXXXVI  —  CIDIDCCCLIII 

DOCTVS  •  HOMO  •  ET  .  ERVDITUS 

CVI  •  VIVERE  •  FVIT  .  COGITARE  % 

Opposite  is  the  simple  memorial  of  one  of  the  ripest  and  most  unassuming  of  Ameri- 
can scholars — too  early  dead — James  Hadley,  with  an  inscription,  of  course  in  that 
Greek  language  in  which  he  was  such  a  proficient. 

Jacobus  •   Hadley 

LING  •  ET  •  LIT  •  GRAECARUM  •  PROF 
CIDIOCCCXLVIII  —  CIDI3CCCLXXII 
THI  KAKIAI  MiniAznN 
TAI2  AE  &PE2I  TEAEI02  § 

*  Edward  Claudius  Herrick,  Librarian,  1843-1858.  Treasurer,  1852-1862.  Born  to  be  always  doing  something  worthy  of 
a  man.     What  limit  shall  we  set  for  our  sorrow  for  so  dear  a  soul  ? 

f  William  Augustus  Larned,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature,  1S39-1862.  Literature  helps  to  know  and 
cultivate  virtue. 

\  Anthony  Dumond  Stanley,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  1836-1853.  A  man  learned  and  accomplished,  to  whom  to  live  was 
to  think. 

§  James  Hadley,  Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature,  1848-1872.      In  malice  a  child  ;  in  understanding  a  man. 
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A  brass  tablet  affixed  to  the  wall  on  the  left  of  the  pulpit  bears  the  following  inscrip- 
tion in  memory  of  the  benefactor  to  whom  the  college  is  indebted  for  the  Chapel,  and 
an  additional  inscription  which  connects  with  his  name  that  of  his  sister,  Mrs.  Irene 
(Battell)  Larned,  who,  by  her  own  numerous  gifts,  testified  an  equal  interest  in  the 
institution  in  which  her  husband  was  for  more  than  twenty  years  an  honored  instructor. 

In  memoriam  Josephi  Battell,  qui,  die  XVII  Apr.  A.D.  MDCCCVI  natus,  mortuus 
est  VIII  Jul.   A.D.    MDCCCLXXIV. 

Eum  et  reverenter  coluisse  Deum  et  alienis  utilitatibus  penitus  studuisse  semper  sit 
documento  haec  aedes  sacra. 

Neque  nimius  memoria  est  tenenda  dilecta  illius  soror,  Irene  Larned,  Guilielmi 
Augusti  Larned  uxor,  quae  vitam  suam,  suavissimis  quasi  morum  harmoniis  et  fide 
plenam,  ad  exitum  perduxit  die  v  Maii,    A.D.    MDCCCLXXVII,  annos  nata  LXV.* 

It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  contributions  for  the  erection  of  the  Chapel, 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  twenty-three  thousand  dollars,  were  made  by  Hon. 
W.  E.  Dodge,  Hon.  S.  B.  Chittenden,  Hon.  Walter  W.  Phelps,  Mr.  Moses  Taylor, 
and  Mr.  George  Bliss. 

Such  are  the  names  of  some  of  the  men  whom  Yale  delights  to  honor ;  and  from 
the  thousands  of  alumni  who  are  scattered  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  who  have 
received  her  academic  honors,  the  refrain  will  be  taken  up : 

"  Dum  mens  grata  manet,  nomen  laudesque  Yalenses 
Cantabunt  soboles,  unanimique  Patres. " 

*  In  memory  of  Joseph  Battell,  who  was  born  April  17,  1806,  and. died  July  8,  1874.  Of  his  devoutness  and  beneficence 
let  this  church  be  a  witness. 

Equally  worthy  of  remembrance  is  his  beloved  sister,  Irene  Larned,  wife  of  William  Augustus  Larned,  who  closed  a  life 
full  of  faith  and  of  the  sweetest  harmonies  of  character  on  the  fifth  of  May,  1877. 
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COMMONS. 


BY  REV.   DANIEL  BUTLER,   BOSTON,   MASSACHUSETTS. 


Views  of  the  Founders  of  the  College  respecting  "Commons." — The  first  Dining  Hall. — Early 
Complaints. — Bill  of  Fare,  A.D.  1742. — The  Buttery.  —  "Rules"  of  A.D.  1762. — Difficulties  of 
obtaining  Food  during  the  Revolutionary  War. — Students  Dismissed  to  their  Homes,  A.D.  1776. — 
New  Dining  Hall  built,  A.D.  1782. — Another  built,  A.D.  1819. — Difficulties  in  the  Management. — 
Rebellion  of  A.D.  1828. — Commons  Abolished,  A.D.  1840. 


When  Yale  College  was  founded  it  appears  to  have  been  universally  regarded  as 
essential  to  the  efficient  working  of  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  that  their 
students  should  be  associated  in  a  family,  eating  at  a  common  table,  and  owing  obedi- 
ence to  a  common  discipline.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  founders  of  the  college  were 
further  influenced  in  the  establishment  of  Commons  by  an  anticipated  difficulty  of 
obtaining  board  for  the  students,  at  that  early  day,  in  any  other  mode. 

For  seventeen  years  after  the  founding  of  the  college  it  led  a  migratory  life,  and 
was  therefore  unable  to  provide  board  for  its  students.  In  the  years  1 701-7,  they 
resided  in  Ken il worth  with  Rector  Pierson,  and,  it  is  presumed,  boarded  with  him. 
For  the  nine  following  years  the  classes  resided  in  various  places  with  their  instructors, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  procured  their  board  is  unknown.  On  the  location  of 
the  college  at  New  Haven,  in  1716,  such  of  the  students  as  resided  there  obtained 
board  as  they  could  till  the  completion  of  the  first  college  building,  in  1718.  This 
building  was  of  wood,  and  stood  upon  the  corner  of  College  and  Chapel  streets, 
fronting  upon  College.  It  was  one  hundred  and  seventy  feet  long,  twenty-two  wide, 
and  three  stories  high,  and  contained,  in  its  three  entries,  a  hall,  a  library,  and  twenty 
students'  rooms,  "in  which  seventy  students  could  be  packed  together."  Appended 
to  the  rear  of  the  main  building,  at  its  southern  end,  was  a  kitchen  communicating 
directly  with  the  hall,  which,  as  Commons,  lecture  room,  and  chapel,  ministered  to  the 
body,  soul,  and  spirit  of  the  collective  brotherhood. 

The  building  was  dedicated  at  the  first  public  Commencement,    in  1718,   and  was 
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named  Yale  College,  to  perpetuate  the  name  of  its  then  most  generous  benefactor. 
The  chronicles  of  that  day  give  a  glowing  account  of  the  services — first  at  the  hall, 
then  at  the  church,  and  finally  at  the  hall,  "where  they  were  entertained  with  a 
splendid  dinner,  and  the  ladies  were  entertained  in  the  library,  after  which  they  sung 
the  four  first  verses  of  the  Sixty-fifth  Psalm,  and  so  the  day  ended."  It  is  presumed 
that  the  ladies  were  entertained  in  the  library  rather  than  the  hall  from  an  impression, 
still  largely  entertained,  that  angels'  food  is  not  usually  found  in  Commons. 

In  an  account  of  the  first  public  Commencement  at  Harvard  College,  nearly  a  cen- 
tury earlier,  the  Commons  occupies  an  equally  prominent  position.  On  that  occasion, 
according  to  Winthrop,  "most  of  those  concerned  in  the  government  of  the  college 
were  present  and  dined  at  the  college  with  the  scholars'  ordinary  Commons,  which  was 
done  on  purpose,  for  the  students'  encouragement,  and  it  gave  good  content  to  all." 
He  further  adds:  "In  September  of  the  following  year,  at  an  assembly,  at  Cambridge, 
of  all  the  elders  in  the  country,  they  sat  in  the  college  and  had  their  diet  there,  after 
the  manner  of  scholars'  Commons  but  somewhat  better,  yet  so  ordered  as  it  came  not 
to  above  six  pence  a  meal  to  each  person."* 

The  importance  assigned  to  this  department  of  a  college  by  our  fathers,  will  appear 
by  another  extract  from  the  article  referred  to  above.  In  1645,  Mr.  Shepherd,  pastor 
of  the  church  in  Cambridge,  being  at  Connecticut  during  a  meeting  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  United  Colonies,  desired  the  Commissioners  to  recommend  "  to  every 
family  throughout  the  Plantations  (which  is  able  and  willing  to  give)  to  contribute  a 
fourth  part  of  a  bushel  of  corn,  or  something  equivalent  thereto,"  as  "  a  blessed  means 
of  comfortable  provision  for  the  diet  of  such  students  as  stand  in  need  of  support." 
Agreeably  to  this  request  the  above-mentioned  aid  was  solicited  from  every  family 
within  the  several  Colonies,  and  was  "  presently  performed  "  by  those  of  Connecticut. 

With  the  completion,  in  1718,  of  the  new  college  building,  to  which  allusion  has 
been  made,  Commons  seem  to  have  been  at  once  established.  Capt.  John  Munson 
was  appointed  steward,  and  arrangements  were  made  with  him  for  "  dieting  the 
scholars." 

It  would  gratify  a  reasonable  curiosity  to  be  furnished  with  a  faithful  description  of 
the  Commons  in  these,  "its  beginning  times."  Wanting  this,  we  may  safely  assume 
that,  in  its  general  features,  through  the  whole  period  of  its  continuance,  it  fairly 
reflected  the  manners  and  the  style  of  living  that  prevailed  among  the  better  classes  of 
the  community,  with  such  variations  as  would  necessarily  exist  in  a  family  so  peculiarly 
formed.  That  all  reasonable  economy  was  practiced  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that, 
two  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  Commons,  the  college  refused  "  to  advance 
the  price  of  diet,  sweeping,  and  making  beds,  beyond  four  shillings  and  four  pence 
per  week."  Complaints  having  been  made  both  of  the  quality  of  the  food  and  of  its 
preparation,  the  steward  having  failed  to  remedy  the  evil  complained  of,  it  was 
"Agreed,  that  the  Widow  Hannah  Beecher  be  appointed  to  be  a  standing  cook  in 
Yale  College,  and  the  treasurer  of  the  college  is  desired  to  agree  with  her  and  see 
her  paid  out  of  the  quarter-bills,  deducting  her  wages  out  of  the  steward's  part,  pro- 

*  Harvard  Book,  second  vulume,  Article,  "Commons." 
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vided  she  doth  not  demand  more  wages  than  hath  been  usually  given  to  the  cook  and 
sweeper,  and  in  case  Mrs.  Beecher  cannot  be  obtained,  we  desire  and  empower  the 
college  treasurer,  with  the  advice  of  the  Rector  and  tutor,  to  put  in  a  cook,  as  like- 
wise in  all  the  intervals  of  the  trustees'  [meetings],  as  there  may  be  occasion.  Agreed, 
that  there  be  fresh  meat  provided  for  the  scholars'  dinners  three  times  a  week,  till 
Commencement."  The  steward,  as  might  have  been  expected,  resigned ;  and  his 
numerous  successors  seem  to  have  followed  his  example  after  very  brief  intervals  of 
service.  The  small  pay  which  they  received  and  the  large  complaints  were  not  favor- 
able to  continuance  in  office. 

In  1742  the  following  bill  of  fare  was  established  :  "  Ordered,  that  the  steward  shall  provide  the  Commons 
for  the  scholars  as  follows,  viz.,  for  breakfast  one  loaf  of  bread  for  four,  which  [the  dough]  shall  weigh 
one  pound.  For  dinner  for  four,  one  loaf  of  bread  as  aforesaid,  two  and  a  half  pounds  beef,  veal,  or  mutton, 
or  one  and  three  quarter  pounds  salt  pork  about  twice  a  week  in  the  summer  time,  one  quart  of  beer,  two 
pennyworth  of  sauce  [vegetables].  For  supper  for  four,  two  quarts  of  milk  and  one  loaf  of  bread,  when  milk 
can  conveniently  be  had,  and  when  it  cannot,  then  apple-pie,  which  shall  be  made  of  one  and  three-fourth 
pounds  of  dough,  one  quarter  pound  hog's  fat,  two  ounces  sugar,  and  half  a  peck  of  apples."  The  drinks 
furnished  to  the  students  were  guarded  with  equal  care.  Thus  in  1735,  it  was  "Agreed,  that  every  barrel  of 
beer  delivered  to  the  butler  at  S  shillings  per  barrel  shall  be  made  of  half  a  bushel  of  good  barley  malt  after 
it  is  ground,  or  a  bushel  of  good  oat  malt  after  it  is  ground,  or  a  bushel  of  good  barley  malt  after  it  is  ground, 
and  a  quart  of  good  molasses,  and  be  masht  and  well  brewed  and  hopped." 

The  buttery,  which  was  a  sort  of  appendage  to  the  Commons,  was  early  established. 
It  occupied  the  lower  room  at  the  south-east  corner  of  the  South  Middle  College. 

"The  butler  was  a  graduate  of  recent  standing,  and  being  invested  with  rather  delicate  functions,  was 
required  to  be  one  in  whom  confidence  might  be  reposed.  The  chief  prerogative  of  the  butler  was  to  have 
the  monopoly  of  certain  eatables,  drinkables,  and  other  articles  desired  by  students.  The  Latin  laws  of 
1748  give  him  leave  to  sell,  in  the  buttery,  cider,  metheglin,  strong  beer,  to  the  amount  of  not  more  than 
twelve  barrels  annually — which  amount  as  the  college  grew  was  increased  to  twenty — together  with  loaf  sugar 
(saccharum  rigidum),  pipes,  tobacco,  and  such  necessaries  of  scholars  as  were  not  furnished  in  the  Commons 
hall,  and  which  went  under  the  general  name  of  sizings.  Some  of  these  necessaries  were  books  and  sta- 
tionery, but  certain  fresh  fruits  also  figured  largely  in  the  butler's  supply.  No  student  might  buy  cider  or 
beer  elsewhere.  The  butler,  too,  had  the  care  of  the  bell,  and  was  bound  to  wait  upon  the  President  or  a 
Tutor  and  notify  him  of  the  time  for  prayers.  He  kept  the  book  of  fines,  which  was  no  small  task.  He  dis- 
tributed the  bread  and  beer  provided  by  the  steward  in  the  hall  into  equal  portions,  and  had  the  lost  Com- 
mons, for  which  privilege  he  paid  a  small  annual  sum.  He  was  bound  in  consideration  of  the  profits  of  his 
monopoly  to  provide  candles  at  college  prayers,  and  for  a  time  to  pay  also  fifty  shillings  sterling  into  the 
treasury.     The  more  menial  part  of  these  duties  he  performed  by  his  waiter."  * 

The  buttery  was  established  no  doubt  in  the  hope  of  regulating  what  could  not  be 
wholly  repressed,  of  promoting  economy  and  guarding  the  students  from  temptation. 
That  this  effect  was  secured  by  it  may  be  fairly  questioned,  while  the  evils  arising  from 
it  are  manifest.  For  it  was  a  virtual  sanction  by  che  college  authorities  of  the  habit 
of  eating  out  of  season  articles  of  food  that  destroy  a  natural  appetite  and  often  fatally 
undermine  the  health.  It  was  a  sort  of  wet-nurse  for  those  students  not  yet  weaned 
from  the  "  goodies"  that  they  had  been  accustomed  to  receive  from  indulgent  grand- 

*  Woolscy's  Historical  Address,  page  43. 
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mothers  and  from  tender  parents  at  their  homes.  The  place  itself  could  not  fail  to 
have  been  a  rendezvous  for  the  idle  and  disorderly,  a  receptacle  of  gossip  and  noise. 
It  came  to  an  end  in  181  7,  and  it  may  truly  be  said  of  it  that  "  nothing  in  its  life  became 
it  like  the  leaving  of  it." 

Room  in  the  cellars  was  rented  to  the  students,  where  they  kept  their  apples  and 
cider.  It  was  also  furnished  to  the  tutors  for  this  purpose,  and  their  closets  were  occa- 
sionally broken  open  and  rifled  of  their  contents,  as  we  learn  from  the  records  of  the 
college. 

While  a  watchful  care  was  exercised  over  the  morals  of  the  students,  the  efficacy  of 
total  abstinence  was  not  known  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  college,  as  we  learn  from 
the  records  under  the  date  of  1722,  where  it  is  "Agreed,  that  if  any  undergraduate 
shall  bring,  or  cause  to  be  brought  into  the  college  any  quantity  of  rum  or  other 
strong  liquor  without  the  leave  of  the  Rector  or  Tutor,  and  be  therewith  convicted,  he 
shall  be  deoraded." 

Beer  was  furnished  at  dinner  for  many  years,  when  cider  was  substituted  for  it. 
This  was  served  in  large  pewter  pitchers  till  1815,  when  tumblers  were  furnished. 
Beer  was  allowed  at  supper  till  1 759.  For  a  series  of  years  the  evening  meal  was 
discontinued  at  the  Commons,  the  students  obtaining  their  food  at  the  kitchen  and 
conveying  it  to  their  rooms.  Graduates  recently  deceased  have  related  that  students 
in  their  time  were  required  to  shell  the  peas  furnished  for  the  Commons,  and  that  those 
who  failed  to  appear  were  apt  to  be  pelted  with  the  pods. 

For  many  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  Commons  the  laws  respecting  it  were 
few  and  simple,  and  the  scanty  records  are  mainly  occupied  with  an  account  of  the 
measures  adopted  to  quiet  or  suppress  the  occasional  fault-finding  of  the  students. 
But  in  1 762  the  following  rules  and  orders  were  voted : 

"  1.  That  the  Steward  provide  Commons  for  the  scholars  after  the  manner  of  Boarding  in  common  Families 
as  near  as  may  be. 

"  2.  That  all  Persons,  Graduates  and  Undergraduates,  residing  in  College,  shall  be  in  Commons,  the 
Steward  providing  Commons  for  Six  Shillings  per  week  for  one  year. 

"  3.  That  one  of  the  Tutors  at  least  be  always  present  in  each  of  the  rooms  where  they  eat,  and  take  care 
that  there  be  no  rudeness  nor  Disorder  while  they  are  eating. 

"4.  No  victuals  shall  be  carried  out  of  the  Kitchen  or  Dining  Room  into  any  particular  Chamber  ;  but 
only  when  scholars  are  Sick  or  Lame,  and  that  by  a  Permit  from  a  Tutor. 

;'  5.  No  Kitchen  Utensils  shall  be  carried  into  any  private  Chamber  :  and  the  Waiters  shall  be  accountable 
for  them  when  they  are  carried  into  the  Dining  Room. 

"  6.  Every  Scholar  shall  provide  for  himself  a  Knife  and  Fork,  a  common  Spoon  and  Tea  Spoon  and 
Dish. 

"7.  Scholars  shall  not  go  into  the  Kitchen,  but  upon  some  special  occasion,  nor  tarry  there  any  longer 
than  is  necessary. 

'■  8.  Scholars  shall  not  have  their  Commons  out  of  the  Stated  Times  unless  they  are  necessarily  detained." 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  in  1776,  the  steward  was  unable  to 
provide  board  for  the  students  in  New  Haven,  and  for  more  than  two  years  they  were 
quartered  principally  in  Cheshire,  Farmington,  and  Glastonbury,  the  price  of  their 
board  being  arranged  by  a  committee  of  the  college  and  committees  appointed  by  the 
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several  towns.  This  was  during  the  presidency  of  the  Rev.  Naphtali  Daggett,  and 
the  disposition  to  see  the  ludicrous  side  of  even  the  misfortunes  of  life  is  shown  by  the 
following  effusion  of  the  dispersing  students  which  is  copied  from  a  broadside  of  that 
day  : 

"  1.  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  third  day  of  the  tenth  month,  that  there  went  forth  a  decree  from  Naphtali, 
the  son  of  Zebulon,  that  all  the  captives  throughout  his  dominions  should  depart  for  a  little  season,  into  the 
land  of  their  nativity,  to  buy  themselves  some  bread. 

"  2.  For  it  was  so  that  in  the  days  of  Naphtali  there  was  no  bread  in  all  that  country  round  about,  insomuch 
that  there  was  a  famine  throughout  all  the  land  of  Naphtali. 

"  3.   Now  Naphtali  was  a  great  man,  and  eat  much  bread,  insomuch  that  the  famine  was  very  sore. 

"4.  Moreover,  there  were  beans  in  great  abundance  in  that  land  ;  so  that  Naphtali  said,  Peradventure  my 
captives  that  are  in  this  land  will  eat  the  beans  thereof. 

"5.  Howbeit,  the  captives  were  not  accustomed  to  eat  beans  in  their  own  country;  therefore  they  mur- 
mured against  the  hand  of  their  master,  saying,  Give  us  some  bread  to  eat. 

"6.  Wherefore  Naphtali  assembled  all  the  sons  of  his  captivity,  and  lifted  up  his  voice  in  the  midst  of 
them,  and  said,  O  ye  sons  of  my  captivity,  hear  ye  the  words  of  Naphtali. 

"  7.  Forasmuch  as  the  famine  is  sore  in  the  land,  insomuch  there  is  hardly  bread  enough  for  me  and  my 
household  : 

"  8.  Wherefore  ye  sons  of  the  captivity  of  Naphtali,  behold  you  may  return  to  your  houses  in  the  land  of 
your  captivity,  where  ye  can  get  some  bread,  lest  ye  die. 

"9.  Nevertheless,  when  ye  shall  hear  the  voice  of  my  decree  in  the  land  of  your  fathers,  saying  unto  you, 
Return  into  the  land  of  Naphtali  ; 

"  10.   Then  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  ye  shall  return  and  sojourn  again  in  the  land  of  captivity. 

"Thus  was  it  done  according  to  all  the  words  of  Naphtali.'' 

To  the  extreme  poverty  occasioned  by  the  war  were  added  the  evils  of  a  fluctuating 
and  irredeemable  currency.  Money  was  comparatively  little  used,  and  business  was 
mainly  carried  on  by  an  exchange  of  commodities.  In  consequence  of  this  state  of 
affairs,  when  the  Commons  was  opened,  in  the  spring  of  1779,  it  was  "Agreed,  that 
for  the  first  quarter  the  price  of  board  be  fixed  at  six  shillings  per  week,  estimated  one 
quarter  in  wheat  at  /\.s.  6d.  per  bushel,  one  quarter  in  Indian  corn  at  2s.  3d.  per  bushel, 
one  quarter  in  pork  at  24.S.  per  cwt,  and  one  quarter  in  beef  at  iSs.  per  cwt,  which 
shall  be  made  up  and  charged  in  the  quarter  bills  accordingly,  to  be  paid  in  the 
specific  articles  or  an  equivalency  in  currency,  within  one  month  from  the  time  the  bill 
is  made  up.  Voted  also,  that  the  twenty  shillings  tuition  money,  per  quarter,  and 
other  college  dues,  be  charged  in  the  steward's  bill,  at  the  aforesaid  estimation  of  Com- 
mons." In  1780,  it  was  "Voted  and  agreed,  that  the  students  pay  to  the  steward  in 
New  Haven  one  bushel  and  one  peck  of  good  merchantable  wheat  for  one  week's 
board  in  Commons,  for  the  quarter  now  ending."  It  was  also  ordered  that  when  the 
bills  were  paid  in  currency  it  should  be  at  the  rate  of  forty  to  one. 

In  1782,  a  new  dining  hall  was  built.  It  was  of  brick,  sixty  feet  by  thirty,  one 
story  high,  with  a  cellar  under  the  whole.  It  was  enlarged,  in  1803,  by  the  addition 
of  thirty  feet  on  the  northern  end.  It  has  been  known  in  more  modern  times  as  the 
chemical  laboratory. 

In  September,  1 798,  it  was  "  Voted,  that  the  steward  be  requested  to  furnish  an 
overseer  in  the  hall  and  kitchen  who  shall  be  of  sufficient  energy  and  influence  to  con- 
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duct  the  business  of  the  same  for  the  best  convenience  and  interest  of  the  students,  and 
that  a  salary  sufficient  to  procure  such  a  character  be  granted." 

The  last  building  used  for  the  Commons  was  erected  in  1819.  It  was  two  stories 
high,  with  a  kitchen  occupying  the  basement.  The  first  story  was  divided  into  two 
eating  halls,  occupied  by  the  Seniors  and  Sophomores,  and  the  Juniors  and  Freshmen, 
respectively.  The  cabinet  of  minerals  was  kept  in  the  second  story,  and  gave  its 
name  to  the  building.  There  are  many  graduates  now  living  who  remember  these 
halls  and  the  old  tables, 

"Whereon  were  duly  spread 
Their  weekly  oysters  and  their  daily  bread." 

The  tutors  sat  at  raised  tables  on  three  sides  of  the  hall.  At  the  ringing  of  the  bell 
the  students  entered,  and  remained  standing  at  the  tables  while  the  blessing  was 
asked,  "during  the  delivery  of  which  two  forks  were  sometimes  sticking  into  each 
potato  on  the  table."  In  the  case  of  the  larger  part,  the  food  was  rapidly  consumed, 
and,  after  a  few  minutes  of  uproar,  grace  was  said,  and  the  meal  was  over.  Once,  as 
is  still  remembered  by  many,  the  tutors  being  detained  till  after  the  bell  had  rung, 
the  students  were  instantly  demoralized,  and  the  energy  with  which  the  food  pro- 
vided for  dinner  was  hurled  back  and  forth  by  the  contending  factions,  afforded  a  strik- 
ing instance  of  liberated  force. 

In  1827,  a  second  Commons  was  established,  where  board  was  furnished  at  half  a 
dollar  a  week  cheaper  than  at  the  regular  Commons.  It  was  patronized  by  the  poorer 
students,  and  as  good  behavior  was  required  as  a  condition  of  boarding  there,  it  was 
free  from  the  disorders  witnessed  in  the  older  Commons.  A  wooden  building,  still 
standing  upon  High  street,  was  occupied  for  this  purpose. 

The  law  compelling  the  students  to  board  in  Commons,  which  was  strictly  enforced 
for  many  years,  became  by  degrees  so  modified  as  to  allow  them,  upon  the  payment  of 
a  fixed  sum  weekly,  to  board  in  the  town.  Others  were  excused  on  the  plea  of  ill- 
health.  Many  of  the  poorer  students  were  allowed  to  board  in  clubs,  where  the  cost 
was  less  than  in  either  of  the  Commons.  In  these  and  in  various  other  ways  the  num- 
bers attending  the  Commons  were  greatly  reduced,  and  the  growing  conviction  that 
their  further  continuance  was  undesirable,  led  to  their  suppression  in  1841. 

A  college  club,  called  the  "Commons,"  was  started  in  the  summer  term  of  1866, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  authorities  of  the  institution,  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing 
cheap  but  respectable  board  at  its  cost  price.  The  wooden  building  formerly  occupied 
by  the  second  Commons  was  fitted  up  for  its  use,  one  large  dining-room  being  formed 
of  its  upper,  another  of  its  lower,  floor.  The  Seniors  and  Sophomores  occupy  one,  the 
Juniors  and  Freshmen  the  other,  though  the  classes  are  seated  at  separate  tables. 
The  club  is  under  the  management  of  a  steward  selected  from  the  Senior  class  by  the 
Faculty,  who  receives  a  salary  in  addition  to  his  board,  in  return  for  his  services. 
The  price  of  board  is  about  $4  a  week,  and  is  considered  to  be  better  than  any  that 
can  be  elsewhere  obtained  for  the  same  money.* 

*  Four  Years  in  Yale,  pages  243-4. 
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In  reading-  the  records  of  our  university,  one  cannot  fail  to  notice  the  space  occupied 
by  the  department  now  under  consideration.  Established  for  the  intellectual  and  moral 
training  of  the  young  persons  committed  to  its  care,  it  seems  to  have  charged  itself 
mainly  with  the  work  of  supplying  their  physical  wants.  The  droves  of  cattle  and  the 
long  lines  of  canvas-covered  wagons  that  attend  an  army  in  its  march,  are  not  rela- 
tively more  conspicuous  than  is  the  commissariat  of  the  college  in  its  recorded  history. 
During  the  whole  existence  of  the  Commons  the  college  appears  to  have  suffered  a 
chronic  uneasiness,  greater  or  less,  from  this  source.  How  to  administer  the  depart- 
ment successfully  was  ever  an  unsolved  problem,  and  in  the  vain  endeavors  for  its 
solution  the  college  reminds  one  of  Christian  with  the  burden  on  his  back.  The 
resemblance  would  perhaps  be  perfect  if  the  load  were  transferred  to  the  other  side. 
The  cure  for  evils  acquiring  proportions  beyond  endurance  is  sought  now  in  a  change 
of  steward,  now  in  a  more  efficient  administration,  and  finally  in  an  improved  bill  of 
fare ;  but  the  evils,  in  the  old  or  a  new  shape,  live  on,  recalling  the  stanza  which  we 
and  our  fathers  have  sung  down  the  ages : 

"  So  when  a  raging  fever  burns, 
We  shift  from  side  to  side  by  turns  ; 
But  'tis  a  poor  relief  we  gain, 
To  change  the  place  and  keep  the  pain." 

That  difficulties  should  have  attended  the  management  of  the  Commons  need  not 
surprise  us  when  we  consider  the  composition  of  an  ordinary  college  class.  Made  up 
from  every  grade  of  society,  and  subjected  to  a  style  of  living  below  that  to  which 
many  had  been  accustomed,  and  differing  in  many  particulars  from  the  experience  of 
all,  discontent  and  fault-finding  were  inevitable.  Every  person  brings  from  his  home 
a  standard  of  living  to  which  he  demands  conformity,  and  any  divergence  from  this, 
though  it  be  an  improvement,  is  regarded  with  disfavor.  The  Jews  had  hardly  escaped 
from  the  unrequited  toil  and  the  scanty  food  of  slavery,  before  they  began  to  find  fault 
with  their  commons.  It  did  not  avail  that  one  of  the  principal  articles  of  their  diet  was 
such  as  epicures  crave  in  our  day.  They  forgot  the  quails,  and  wept  over  their  lost 
onions  !  There  are  few  boarding-schools  for  either  sex  that  are  not  described  by  some 
of  their  inmates  in  terms  partaking  alike  of  the  pathetic  and  the  ludicrous.  The  diffi- 
culty is  further  increased  by  the  loss  of  a  healthy  appetite,  induced  by  late  hours  and 
neglect  of  exercise,  and  frequent  visits  to  the  restaurants,  those  harpies  that  render 
distasteful  the  wholesome  food  of  ordinary  life. 

Nor  may  we  question  that  the  complaints  of  the  students  were  sometimes  well- 
founded.  Then,  more  than  at  the  present  time,  the  great  body  of  the  students 
belonged  to  families  of  narrow  means,  and  there  was  a  felt  necessity  of  keeping  the 
necessary  expenses  within  the  narrowest  limits  practicable.  This  led  to  measures  of 
doubtful  utility,  such  as  boarding  the  students  for  the  year  at  a  stipulated  price,  and 
that  the  lowest,  as  unkind  overseers  of  the  poor  sometimes  do  with  the  paupers  com- 
mitted to  their  care.  Furthermore,  it  was  not  possible  always  to  obtain  suitable  food. 
Steam  communication  had  not  then   brought  the  products  of  the  country  within  easy 
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reach.  The  few  miles  of  territory  lying  immediately  about  the  city  was  their  sole 
dependence  for  needed  supplies.  These  would  inevitably  be  sometimes  insufficient  in 
quantity,  and  of  indifferent  quality.  The  lean  kine  of  Pharaoh  occasionally  appeared 
to  the  students  in  their  waking  dreams,  and  were  made  increasingly  repulsive  by  the 
manipulations  of  careless  and  untrained  cooks.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  we  are  told 
that  the  students  would  so  far  partake  of  the  nature  of  the  victims  upon  which  they 
fed  as  to  "bleat  and  blatter"  their  weariness  of  ill-fed  and  poorly-dressed  lamb.  A 
historian  of  Harvard  Colleee  asserts  that  the  butter  sometimes  furnished  to  their  Com- 
mons  was  such  as  no  farmer  would  use  in  greasing  his  cart-wheels.  That  an  article 
of  the  same  brand  now  and  then  found  its  way  to  the  Commons  of  Yale,  it  will  not  be 
safe  to  deny.  When  such  a  misfortune  occurred  we  may  be  certain  that  it  was  not 
underestimated.  Those  graduates  now  living,  who  boarded  in  Commons,  have  not  for- 
gotten how  the  boiled  beef  occasionally  found  its  resting-place  on  the  sanded  floor 
beneath  the  tables  ;  how  the  butter,  with  a  strength  even  greater  than  its  own,  sped 
out  of  the  windows,  and  how  the  "lost  Commons,"  in  the  shape  of  bread  and  butter 
and  broken  crockery  and  teapots,  every  morning  littered  the  ground  under  the  college 
windows. 

The  great  body  of  the  students,  except  at  rare  intervals,  were  orderly  and  generally 
regarded  with  favor  the  Commons  as  furnishing  a  convenient  and  inexpensive  board- 
ing place  ;  but  the  law  requiring  the  attendance  of  all,  brought  in  from  every  class  an 
element  of  lawlessness  and  fault-finding  which,  under  certain  favoring  circumstances, 
infected  alike  the  wise  and  the  foolish,  and  turned  the  college  for  the  time  being  into  a 
pandemonium.  An  account  of  these  outbreaks  cannot  fail  to  awaken  emotions  of  the 
sublime  and  the  ridiculous.  A  firkin  of  rancid  butter  has  inspired  flights  of  eloquence 
that  a  Demosthenes  might  envy,  and  evolved  a  spirit  of  martyrdom  in  behalf  of  the  right 
that  utterly  eclipses  the  glories  of  Smithfield.  A  complaint  of  Commons,  in  1819,  led 
to  a  rebellion  of  the  two  lower  classes,  when  the  ordinary  recitations  were  abandoned 
for  three  days.  Nine  years  later  there  occurred  from  this  source  an  uprising  against 
the  authorities  of  the  college  that  for  persistency  and  violence,  and  the  numbers 
engaged  in  it,  has,  we  believe,  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  American  colleges.  The 
following  description  has  been  abridged  from  an  account  which  has  been  furnished 
the  writer  of  this  paper  by  one  who  was  an  active  participator  in  the  unfortunate 
affair  : 

Just  after  the  Senior  vacation,  in  1828,  complaints  of  the  food  furnished  in  the  Com- 
mons were  made  to  the  steward  by  representatives  from  the  three  remaining  classes. 
The  reform  desired  not  being  secured,  "a  meeting  was  called,  and  after  hot  and  stir- 
ring speeches,  it  was  agreed  by  all  the  classes  to  refuse  to  go  into  the  Commons  hall, 
or  attend  the  recitations,  or  any  college  exercise,  until  redress  should  be  received." 
The  leaders  of  the  movement  next  called  a  meeting-  of  all  the  students  in  the  old 
theological  chamber  in  the  Lyceum,  where,  after  warm  discussion,  it  was  voted,  first, 
that  the  classes  persist  in  staying  away  from  the  hall  and  college  exercises ;  and, 
second,  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  present  their  grievances  to  the  President  and 
ask  redress.     The  President  received  them  kindly,  but,  in  answer  to   their  requests, 
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replied  that  no  arrangement  could  be  made  with  them  while  they  were  at  open  issue 
with  the  laws  of  the  college,  and  he  earnestly  urged  them  to  resume  their  duties,  when 
the  existing  difficulties  could  be  adjusted.  This  was  followed  by  a  meeting  in  the  theo- 
logical chamber,  at  which,  after  much  inflammatory  speaking,  it  was  voted,  by  a  large 
majority,  to  persist  in  their  course  till  the  Faculty  should  yield  to  their  demands. 

A  few  days  after  these  proceedings,  several  of  the  students  prominent  for  their 
scholarship  and  the  part  they  had  taken  in  the  rebellion,  were  called  before  the 
Faculty,  and  the  alternative  was  presented,  "  Will  you  obey  the  laws  of  college  or  be 
expelled  ? "  Of  the  five  thus  interrogated  four  declined  to  yield,  and  were  at  once 
expelled.  "It  is  impossible,"  writes  an  eye-witness,  "to  convey  an  adequate  idea 
of  the  excitement  developed  by  this  rebellion,  and  of  the  intensity  of  feeling  to  which 
those  concerned  in  it  were  wrought  up,  and  the  thrilling  interest  of  some  of  the 
particular  scenes.  Not  only  the  city  of  New  Haven,  but  the  whole  country,  watched 
its  course  with  profound  attention." 

When  it  became  necessary  for  the  students  to  leave,  a  meeting  was  held  in  Hill- 
house  avenue,  where,  with  other  exercises,  a  valedictory  was  delivered  by  one  of  the 
expelled  students,  in  connection  with  which  they  pledged  themselves  to  deathless 
friendship  with  each  other.  They  then  came  down  to  the  college  yard  and  kneeling 
on  the  green  turf  in  one  great  circle,  joined  hands  around  the  whole,  and  sung  a 
parting  song,  written  for  the  occasion,  to  the  tune  of  "  Auld  Lang  Syne."  After 
this  they  parted,  not  without  deep  emotion  and  tears,  and  by  the  next  day  they  were 
scattered,  and  the  college  assumed  a  quietness  beyond  its  wont,  with  its  mere  handful 
of  remaining  students.  In  the  quiet  of  their  homes  the  fever  soon  passed  away,  and 
after  a  few  weeks  nearly  all  returned  to  college  on  the  conditions  required  by  the 
Faculty. 

The  communications  of  several  of  those  who  witnessed  and  were  more  or  less  con- 
cerned in  this  unhappy  affair,  prove  conclusively  that  at  the  beginning  there  was  no 
expectation  or  desire  on  the  part  of  any  of  an  unlawful  conflict  with  the  authorities  of 
the  college.  "Our  class,"  writes  one,  "  I  think  floated  into  the  rebellion  as  full-grown 
men  have  since  into  greater  rebellions,  by  being  unconsciously  drawn  along  by  those 
whom  they  very  naturally  regarded  as  their  proper  leaders  in  age  and  wisdom.  I 
doubt  if  any  one  anticipated  the  serious  results  which  followed  the  early  attempts  to 
reform  Commons."  While  all  the  actors  in  this  affair  heartily  disapprove  of  much  that 
was  done  by  the  students,  many  still  regret  that  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  cut  off 
esteemed  classmates  from  college  for  their  failure  to  exercise  their  reason  when 
reason  was  dethroned  and  madness  ruled  the  hour. 

There  was  no  time  when  the  Commons  was  not  opposed,  and  the  opposition 
occasionally  rose  so  high  as  seriously  to  threaten  its  continuance.  Thus,  in  1 796,  the 
students  petitioned  for  leave  to  board  elsewhere ;  and  the  great  influence  of  Dr. 
Dwight,  just  then  called  to  the  presidency  of  the  college,  was  needed  to  preserve  it 
from  extinction.  That  this  department  should  have  existed  in  the  face  of  such  oppo- 
sition for  a  century  and  a  quarter,  and  should,  for  this  long  period,  have  secured  the 
support  of  those  especially  charged  with  the  carrying  on  of  the  college,  affords  proof 
vol.  1. — 39 
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that  it  possessed  substantial  merits,  which  to  us,  in  the  review,  are  less  apparent  than 
its  accompanying-  evils.  Meeting  at  the  beginning  a  want  for  which  no  other  provision 
could  then  be  made,  it  was  enabled,  by  the  economy  of  its  administration,  to  lighten 
the  pecuniary  burdens  of  those  who  grumbled  around  its  tables  and  perforce  accepted 
its  hospitality.  In  the  shape  it  wore  its  work  was  finally  done  and  it  passed  away, 
perhaps  to  reappear  in  an  improved  form  to  minister  to  the  wants  of  other  gener- 
ations of  students. 
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LINONIA— THE    BROTHERS    IN    UNITY— CALLIOPE. 
BY  PROFESSOR  EDWARD   B.    COE. 


Traditions. — Purpose  and  Value. — Founding  of  Linonia. — The  Critonian  Society. — Earliest  Linonian 
Records. — Questions  and  Answers. — Debates  and  their  Subjects. — Exhibitions  and  the  Drama. — 
Linonia  during  the  Revolution. — Internal  Discord. — The  Brothers  in  Unity. — The  Legend  of  David 
Humphreys. — The  Constitution. — Questions  Settled. — Original  Dialogues. — History  since  1800. — 
The  Calliopean  Society. — Prize  Debates. — The  Campaign. — The  Libraries. — Dissolution. 

To  the  present  generation  of  college  students  the  names  Linonia  and  Brothers  in 
Unity  recall  merely  a  tradition  of  two  venerable  debating  societies,  which  after  a  long 
life  fell  into  a  condition  of  decrepitude,  and  a  few  years  ago  ceased  to  exist.  Their 
great,  cold  halls  have  been  used  for  recitations  and  lectures,  and  their  libraries  have 
been  consolidated  into  one,  of  which  the  ownership  and  administration  have  passed  to 
the  college.  Graduates  whose  recollection  goes  back  over  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
remember  them  only  in  the  period  of  their  decline.  Among  the  most  vivid  of  their 
college  memories  is  the  picture  of  a  handful  of  conscientious  members,  scattered 
through  rooms  large  enough  to  hold  two  or  three  hundred,  and  striving  by  means  of 
the  sacred  fires  of  enthusiasm  and  eloquence  to  supply  the  lack  of  other  warmth. 
These  were  the  days  when  the  prize  debates  crowded  the  benches  with  admiring 
audiences,  when  the  campaign  brought  its  honors,  its  labors,  and  its  taxes,  when  the 
"Statement  of  Facts"  was  in  its  glory,  and  the  harangues  of  the  Senior  and  Junior 
orators  gave  to  wondering  Freshmen  their  first  ideas  of  forensic  eloquence.  The 
memories  of  a  still  earlier  generation  center  chiefly  on  the  public  dramatic  exhibitions, 
which  were  the  great  events  of  the  college  year — on  the  wit  of  the  pieces,  the  skill  of 
the  players,  the  splendor  of  the  costumes.  It  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  the  fortune 
of  these  societies,  that,  from  a  very  early  period  down  to  the  close  of  their  career, 
extraneous  performances,  outside  of  the  legitimate  business  of  composition,  declama- 
tion, criticism,  and  debate,  excited  a  greater  interest  among  the  members  than  the  more 
profitable  weekly  routine. 
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Yet  they  were  seriously  meant,  by  those  who  founded  them,  to  supply  a  kind  of 
literary  culture  which  the  curriculum  did  not  furnish,  and  they  well  fulfilled  this  office 
for  three  quarters  of  a  century.  Many  hundreds  of  graduates  have  looked  back  to 
them  gratefully  as  excellent  schools  of  training  in  public  speech,  and  have  traced  to 
the  use  of  their  libraries  the  beginnings  of  a  literary  life.  Their  social  character  was  in 
the  main  secondary  to  their  intellectual  purpose  ;  it  was  most  marked  when  this  was 
most  faithfully  pursued,  and  it  was  the  first  to  perish.  They  did  much  toward  break- 
ing down  the  barriers  between  the  classes  and  promoting  harmony  and  good  fellow- 
ship in  college.  The  bond  which  united  the  members  of  either  of  them  to  one  another 
was,  fifty  years  ago,  a  very  strong  one.  It  was  weakened  as  their  numbers  increased; 
the  members  of  the  same  society  became  strangers  to  each  other,  the  debates  grew 
more  formal  and  dull,  and  finally  ceased  altogether,  and  the  society  rooms  were  turned 
into  arenas  for  political  intrigue  and  empty  declamation.  But  their  great  age — for 
both  of  them  lived  more  than  a  hundred  years — their  prominence  in  college  life,  their 
real  value  during  most  of  their  career,  and  the  affectionate  remembrance  in  which  they 
are  still  held  by  many  graduates,  make  it  proper  to  attempt  a  rapid  sketch  of  their 
somewhat  varied  history. 

The  materials  for  this  are,  however,  scanty  and  fragmentary.  Only  a  portion  of  the 
records  appear  to  be  in  existence,  and  the  oldest  ones  are  missing.  Of  another  society, 
still  more  ancient  than  either,  only  the  name  is  left  to  us  ;  the  Critonian  Society,  which 
was  in  existence  when  the  Linonian  was  founded,  was  certainly  living  in  April,  1772  ; 
but  it  probably  died  soon  after.  The  received  date  of  the  origin  of  Linonia  is  the  12th 
of  September,  1753,  and  the  person  honored  as  its  founder  was  William  Wickham, 
who  graduated  in  that  year,  and  of  whose  subsequent  history  not  much  is  known.  No 
details  have  survived,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  its 
institution  or  of  the  first  thirteen  years  of  its  history.  The  college  was  then  entering, 
under  President  Clap,  upon  the  second  half  century  of  its  existence,  with  small  but 
increasing  numbers  and  resources.  The  original  "  Yale  College,"  a  wooden  building, 
the  first  erected  for  the  institution  at  New  Haven,  was  still  standing,  and  was  the  only 
edifice  in  use,  for  South  Middle  College,  begun  a  few  years  before,  was  not  yet  ready 
to  be  occupied.  The  instruction  was  given  by  the  President  and  three  tutors,  of  whom 
one  was  Ezra  Stiles.  The  class  to  which  Wickham  belonged  graduated  fourteen 
members ;  and  of  the  names,  arranged  in  the  catalogue  in  the  order  of  social  standing, 
his  is  the  last.  The  whole  number  of  students  in  college  was  but  little  over  eighty. 
Yet  among  so  few,  not  only  the  social  distinctions  of  the  world  outside,  but  also  a 
spirit  of  college  caste  prevailed,  which  it  is  hard  for  us  to  realize.  It  was  when  the 
Freshmen  were  "  forbidden  to  wear  their  hats  in  college  yard  until  May  vacation,"  and 
were  "obliged  to  perform  all  reasonable  errands  for  any  superior,"  that  the  "  Honoura- 
ble Fellowship  Club  "  came  into  existence.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  at  first, 
and  down  to  the  year  1767,  it  drew  its  members  only  from  the  three  upper  classes. 
Even  after  the  Freshmen  were  admitted  to  its  privileges,  the  responsibility  of  the 
upper  classes  for  their  training  did  not  cease,  for  by  a  vote  of  the  society,  passed  in 
December,  1777,  "Brace  and  Ely  (afterwards  Hon.  Jonathan  Brace  and  Dr.  Zebulon 
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Ely  of  the  class  of  1779)  were  chosen  to  instruct  the   Freshman  class  in  the  art  of 
speaking." 

The  name  above  mentioned  is  that  which  the  Society  bears  upon  its  own  records 
down  to  the  year  1772.  It  was  not  apparently  at  first  that  the  "brilliant  and  illus- 
trious Meeting"  invoked  the  goddess  of  the  flax  (Kirov),  the  pagan  divinity  most 
familiar  to  those  days  of  homespun,  to  give  it  her  patronage  and  her  name  ;  it  is  not 
till  about  1780  that  the  appellation  Linonian  Society  becomes  frequent.  The  number 
of  members  varied  considerably  in  the  different  classes,  from  four  in  that  of  1762  to 
twenty-eight  in  that  of  1 765,  when  the  rival  society  was  the  Critonian.  The  estab- 
lishment of  the  Brothers  in  Unity  does  not  seem  to  have  sensibly  affected  it  in  this 
respect ;  it  continued  to  count  upon  its  roll  nearly  half  of  the  students  in  college.  As 
members  were  admitted  at  any  time  during  the  year,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  the 
whole  number  was  at  any  one  date,  but  down  to  the  year  1800  its  greatest  member- 
ship cannot  have  been  far  from  eighty  and  its  smallest  from  thirty-five.  The  meetings 
were  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  members,  till  increasing  numbers  made  a  larger  place 
necessary,  and  different  halls  in  the  city  were  secured  for  the  purpose.  The  Court- 
house, the  State-house,  "the  old  auction  room,"  "Moss's  school-room,"  and  especially 
"  the  Sandamanian  Meeting-house,"  were  successively  the  scene  of  their  activity.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  present  century  they  met,  alternately  with  the  Brothers  in  Unity, 
in  a  building  which  stood  upon  the  ground  now  occupied  by  the  Divinity  School,  and 
for  many  years  before  the  completion  of  the  Alumni  Hall,  in  1853,  the  society  had  a 
room  of  its  own  in  a  building  on  Chapel  street. 

The  first  records  to  which  we  have  had  access  show  the  club  in  regular  and  serious 
operation.  On  the  6th  of  November,  1766,  an  extemporaneous  dispute,  in  which  three 
members  took  part,  an  oration,  and  a  composition  were  the  exercises  of  the  evening. 
The  week  following  there  were  an  oration,  a  forensic  dispute,  and  a  humorous  dia- 
logue, and  similar  exercises  were  appointed  for  the  succeeding  meetings.  But  there 
are  gaps  in  the  record,  which  probably  cannot  all  be  charged  to  the  carelessness  of  the 
scribe,  for  from  time  to  time  he  takes  pains  to  record,  "  Not  much  done,  being  but  few 
members  present;  "  "  Not  much  exercise,"  beyond  the  conferring  of  appointments  for 
future  meetings.  On  the  15th  of  December,  1768,  the  "Honourable  Society  met  to 
consult  what  method  would  be  best  in  order  to  proceed  to  the  best  advantage  of  the 
members,"  and  perhaps  under  the  impulse  furnished  by  the  recent  founding  of  a  new 
rival  society,  the  bold  resolution  was  adopted  to  have  a  comedy  acted  on  the  first 
Wednesday  evening  in  every  month  ;  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  the  resolution 
was  not  kept.  Again,  "  Feb.  ye  12th,  1769,"  a  formal  agreement  was  made  by  seven- 
teen members  that  they  would  attend  the  meetings  every  Wednesday  night,  "  extra- 
ordinaries  excepted."  It  is  rather  interesting  to  discover  among  these  names  those  of 
Joseph  Buckminster  and  Timothy  Dwight.  They  appear  many  times  upon  the  records 
as  orators,  and  the  latter  continued  his  activity  and  interest  in  the  society  after  his 
graduation.  Once,  at  least  (in  1770),  "Sir"  Dwight,  as  he  was  called,  according  to 
the  usage  of  the  day,  delivered  a  very  interesting  narration. 

"Narrations,"  with  speeches  and  dialogues,  were  at  first  the  usual  literary  exercises. 
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To  these  were  added,  in  1769,  a  criticism  on  the  performances  of  the  evening,  and  a 
system  of  mutual  questions  and  answers,  which  grew,  in  the  following  year,  into  the 
presentation  of  a  formal  question  which  was  entered,  together  with  its  answer,  on  the 
minutes  of  the  scribe.  This  was  to  be  so  serious  a  matter  that  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  examine  such  questions  before  they  were  recorded,  and  correct  any  "  bad 
grammar,  wrong  spelling,  or  the  like."  The  need  of  such  a  committee  is  shown  by  the 
first  question  recorded,  which  is  a  fair  sample  of  many:  "At  what  time  did  the  Latin 
language  arive  to  the  greatest  perfection  in  the  city  of  Rome  ?  "  Many  of  these  are 
curious,  as  showing  that  some  of  the  simplest  problems  of  mathematical  and  physical 
science,  which  are  now  explained  to  children,  were  then  so  puzzling  to  students  in  col- 
lege as  to  be  considered  worthy  to  be  entered,  with  their  solutions,  sometimes  at  great 
length,  in  the  records  of  a  literary  society.  We  find,  for  instance,  such  recondite  inqui- 
ries as  these:  "How  is  the  greatest  common  measure  discovered  in  algebraic  quanti- 
ties?" "To  extract  the  square  root  of  $$."  "Why  is  the  weather  coldest  when  the 
sun  is  nearest  to  us?"  "Why  does  the  sun  appear  most  enlightened  when  it  is  least 
enlightened?"  "What  is  the  reason  that  though  all  rivers  run  into  the  sea,  yet  the 
sea  doth  not  increase?"  Others  are  indeed  more  abstruse,  and  it  is  fortunate  that 
the  answer  has  been  recorded  with  the  question.  Here  is  one  brought  in  by  Nathan 
Hale,  whose  patriotic  death  the  society  always  delighted  to  honor :  "  How  are  the  parts 
of  life  divided?  Ans.  Into  three:  the  Vegitive,  the  Sensitive,  and  the  Rational;"  and 
another  recorded  in  his  large,  plain  handwriting :  "  What  thing  is  the  most  delightful 
to  Man  in  the  world?  Ans.  It  is  much  as  the  Person  is;  if  he  is  luxurious  he  delights 
most  in  what  he  ought  most  to  be  ashamed  of.  Virtuous  Men  will  take  greatest 
Delight  in  virtuous  Actions,  but  what  is  most  delightful  to  most  Men  is  getting 
Money."  It  was  not  long  before  the  labor  of  recording  these  questions  proved  too 
much  for  the  patience  of  the  scribes,  and  they  contented  themselves  with  the  general 
statement  that  "  Some  very  profitable  and  agreeable  questions  were  asked." 

Another  step  in  the  development  of  the  society  was  taken  November  26,  1772, 
when  it  was  voted  that  in  future  "extemporary  disputes"  should  be  added  to  the  exer- 
cises already  established.  The  first  question  debated  was  (December  16,  1772),  "Is 
it  right  to  enslave  the  Affricans?"  but  though,  from  this  time  forward,  the  society  may 
properly  be  called  a  debating  society,  the  subjects  of  discussion  were  not  regularly 
recorded  till  1782.  Of  those  then  presented  some  are  the  hackneyed  questions  which 
have  always  been  the  common  stock  of  such  bodies.  Others  are  more  interesting,  as 
showing,  to  some  extent,  how  different  the  subjects  were  that  then  seemed  suitable  for 
public  debate  from  those  which  are  employed  for  a  similar  purpose  in  our  times.  A 
large  proportion  of  them  were  theological,  and  there  are  some  which  imply  a  spirit  of 
free  inquiry  which  we  hardly  look  for  at  New  Haven  a  hundred  years  ago.  "  Can  a 
finite  nature  commit  an  infinite  crime?  Is  not  infant  baptism  a  damage  to  religion? 
Is  a  person  who  steals  one  shilling  as  culpable  as  he  who  steals  one  pound  ?  Is  God 
the  author  of  sin  ?  Does  the  soul  always  think  ?  Have  we  sufficient  authority  to  believe 
the  divinity  of  the  Scriptures?  Was  the  punishment  threatened  to  Adam,  in  case  of 
disobedience,  anything   more  than   temporal   death  ?     Did   all  mankind  descend   from 
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Adam  and  Eve  ?  Was  the  flood  universal  ?  "  In  some  of  these,  certainly,  the  spirit  of 
the  eighteenth  century  manifests  itself  in  one  of  the  strong-holds  of  orthodox  doctrine, 
and  we  perceive  that  we  have  come  upon  a  different  generation  of  students  from  those 
who,  before  the  revolution,  were  inquiring  how  to  find  the  square  root  of  f|.  The 
arena  was  not,  however,  given  up  to  theology ;  in  days  when  a  new  government  was  in 
process  of  formation,  many  political  questions  found  their  way  into  the  field  of  society 
debate.  The  fundamental  inquiry,  "  Has  the  independence  of  the  United  States 
been  beneficial  ?  Can  America  be  justified  in  taking-  up  arms  against  Britain  in  the 
late  war  ? "  was  more  than  once  considered ;  but  the  favorite  questions  related  to 
details  of  legislation:  "Ought  rape,  and  again,  Ought  theft,  to  be  punished  with 
death  ?  Has  any  authority  power,  in  justice,  to  prohibit  labor  on  certain  days  ?  Ought 
ministers  to  be  supported  by  taxes?  Ought  the  eldest  son  to  have  a  double  portion? 
Would  it  be  politic  to  entrust  the  command  of  an  army  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  rather  than  to  Congress  ?  Is  it  good  policy  to  compel  people  to  attend  public 
worship?  Would  cities  of  refuge,  like  those  of  the  Jews,  be  proper  in  this  country? 
Ought  not  the  slave  trade  to  be  abolished  ?  Is  commerce,  on  its  present  footing, 
beneficial  to  the  United  States  ?  Have  the  United  States  any  right  to  oblige  any  one 
of  the  States  to  come  into  the  Constitution  ?  Ought  Vermont  to  pay  her  proportion 
of  the  publick  debt  if  she  is  admitted  into  the  Union?  Is  a  tax  upon  hogs  politick? 
Ought  old  maids  to  be  taxed  ? "  Such  were  a  few  of  the  questions  discussed,  some  of 
them  many  times,  by  men  who  afterward  had  a  more  or  less  active  and  conspicuous 
part  in  shaping  the  legislation  of  the  States  and  of  the  Union.  The  wisdom  of  the 
management  of  the  college  could  hardly  fail  to  be  occasionally  called  in  question  ;  but 
while  resistance  to  college  authority  was  much  more  frequent  and  troublesome  then 
than  now,  the  spirit  of  criticism  does  not  appear  to  have  been  as  active  as  it  has 
become  at  many  subsequent  times.  Traces  of  it  appear  only  in  such  questions  as 
these :  "  Ought  the  study  of  the  general  principles  of  law  to  be  made  a  part  of  college 
education?  Are  translations  beneficial  in  learning  the  classical  languages?  Ought 
divinity  to  be  studied  in  college?" 

Among  the  exercises  of  the  regular  meetings,  we  frequently  find  "  humorous  dia- 
logues," or,  in  other  words,  light  comedies  or  farces.  The  extent  to  which  acting 
flourished  in  the  days  of  our  fathers  is  very  remarkable.  It  not  only  often  enlivened 
their  weekly  gatherings,  but  it  was  the  main  feature  of  the  annual  exhibitions  in  which 
the  anniversary  of  the  "  Venerable  and  Illustrious  Society "  was  celebrated.  The 
regular  time  for  these  was  in  April,  or  at  the  close  of  the  second  quarter.  The  earliest 
of  which  any  account  remains  was  "  celebrated  with  much  delight "  on  the  20th  of 
April,  1  769,  with  three  orations  and  three  dialogues.  Buckminster  was  one  of  the  ora- 
tors, and  Dwight  one  of  the  actors.  In  1771  was  delivered  a  farce  called  "The  Toy- 
shop," and  "  Sir"  Dwight  and  "  Sir"  Davenport  were  to  have  taken  part  in  a  comedy 
called  "  The  Conscious  Lovers,"  but  for  some  reason  not  given  the  play  was  not  per- 
formed. At  the  anniversary  in  1772  the  play  was  "The  Beaux's  Stratagems,"  and 
among  the  performers  were  Nathan  Hale  and  James  Hillhouse;  afterwards,  as  the 
secretary   is  careful  to   record,  "  we  were  very  well  entertained  with  a  supper."     That 
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of  1773  is  very  fully  described  by  die  secretary,  Ebenezer  Williams,  and  may  probably 
be  taken  as  a  fair  sample  of  these  festivities  a  hundred  years  ago.  The  society  con- 
vened at  eleven  o'clock  at  the  dwelling-house  of  Mr.  Thomas  Atwater  ;  two  orations 
were  delivered,  the  election  of  officers  was  held,  and  "  the  first  part  of  a  lecture  on 
Heads  was  exhibited,"  when  "  we  adjourned,"  says  the  chronicler,  "  to  the  dining- 
room,  where  we  found  an  elegant  entertainment  prepared.  After  Dinner,  as  soon  as 
matters  could  be  properly  adjusted,  the  New  Comedy,  entitled  the  '  West  Indian,'  was 
represented.  *  *  *  *  The  whole  received  peculiar  Beauty  from  the  Officers 
appearing  dressed  in  Regimentals  and  the  Actresses  in  full  and  elegant  suits  of  Lady's 
apparel.  Between  the  third  and  fourth  acts  a  musical  dialogue  was  sung  between 
Fenn  and  Johnson  in  the  characters  of  Damon  and  Clora.  An  Epilogue  made 
expressly  on  the  occasion  and  delivered  by  Hale  secundus  was  received  with  appro- 
bation. The  musical  dialogue  was  then  again  repeated  ;  a  humorous  dissertation  was 
delivered,  and  at  the  request  of  several  gentlemen  who  were  not  present  in  the  former 
part  of  the  Day  the  first  part  of  the  lecture  on  Heads  was  again  exhibited;"  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  lecturer  ever  reached  the  second  part.  "  After  a  short  pause 
which  was  enlivened  by  agreeable  Conversation  and  a  Chearful  Glass,  a  pathetic  Vale- 
dictory Oration  was  delivered  by  Mead  and  answered  by  Tullar.  At  five  o'clock  the 
assembly  walked  in  procession  to  the  College  and  then  dispersed." 

Mr.  Thomas  Atwater  entertained  the  society  again  in  the  following  year  (1774),  and 
the  performances  were  of  a  similar  character.  On  the  20th  of  April,  1775,  the  secre- 
tary records  that  there  were  "  no  anniversary  exercises  this  year  on  account  of  the 
publick  difficulties  arising  from  the  controversy  between  Great  Brittain  and  the  Colo- 
nies;  but  love  and  benevolence,"  he  adds,  "  abound  among  all  the  members  of  the 
Fellowship  Club."  The  "  controversy  "  had  already  on  the  preceding  day  become 
more  serious  than  the  worthy  scribe  knew,  and  it  is,  probably,  for  that  reason  that  no 
further  meetings  are  recorded  till  November  8th  of  the  same  year.  In  April,  1776,  the 
society  "  assembled  at  the  house  of  Mr.  John  Lathrop  to  celebrate  the  anniversary 
solemnity,  which  though  it  was  omitted  the  last  year  on  account  of  the  black  cloud 
that  hung  over  our  country  at  that  time,  yet  as  things  at  present  wear  a  more  favoura- 
ble aspect,  and  our  country  appears  not  to  be  in  so  great  danger,  it  was  thought 
proper  by  the  Members  of  this  worthy  Society  to  appoint  exercises  for  the  celebration 
of  the  Anniversary,  though  not  to  have  it  conducted  in  so  public  a  manner  as  usual, 
nor  with  the  usual  expense,  but  assemble  as  privately  as  possible,  and  be  as  sparing  in 
expending  time  and  money  as  convenience  would  allow." 

There  are  not  very  many  allusions  in  the  society's  records  to  the  Revolutionary  war. 
It  must  have  furnished  some  questions  for  debate,  but  no  mention  is  made  of  them. 
The  temporary  dispersion  of  the  college,  in  1777,  when  the  class  about  to  graduate 
was  removed  to  Farmington,  and  the  three  lower  classes  to  Glastonbury,  and  when  in 
the  autumn  the  admission  of  Freshmen  was  delayed  some  weeks,  did  not  suspend  the 
meetings  of  the  Honourable  Fellowship  Club.  It  even  took  the  extraordinary  step 
which  the  peculiar  circumstances  demanded  for  admitting  the  new-comers  to  its  privi- 
leges.     It  was  voted  at  Glastonbury,   September  3,  of  this  year,    "  that  Mr.    Meigs 
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should  wait  upon  the  Freshmen  at  New  Haven  at  the  commencement  of  the  vacation 
and  converse  with  them  concerning  this  meeting,  and  that  Messrs.  Smith  and  Brace  be 
a  committee  with  full  power  to  admit  them  at  the  expiration  of  the  vacancy."  The 
meetings  were  held  regularly  during  the  winter,  sometimes  at  the  rooms  of  the  mem- 
bers, and  sometimes  "at  the  School-house  on  the  Green,"  till  January,  1778,  when  the 
Seniors  were  recalled  to  New  Haven,  and  the  work  of  the  society  was  interrupted. 
It  was  resumed  in  July,  when  all  the  classes  were  once  more  together  in  their  old 
quarters. 

There  is  no  record  of  a  meeting  between  December  16,  1778,  and  October  27,  1779, 
nor  between  November  10,  1779,  and  August  10,  1780.  Whether  this  is  due  to  the 
disturbed  state  of  the  country  or  to  some  other  cause,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  That 
there  was  no  lack  of  zeal  is  attested  by  the  extraordinary  resolution  passed  at  a  special 
meeting,  held  November  8,  1779,  "  that  this  Meeting  tax  themselves  eighteen  Dollars 
pr.  Man  in  order  to  purchase  a  Sett  of  Books  (twenty  volumes  in  Quarto),  entitled  the 
British  Theatre."  * 

In  the  latter  year  "this  now  flourishing  Society "  settled  down  again  to  its  ordi- 
nary work,  and,  in  1780,  celebrated  its  anniversary,  "which,  though  omitted  for  sev- 
eral years  on  account  of  the  precarious  and  unhappy  situation  of  the  affairs  of  this 
Country,  yet  things  wear  a  more  favorable  aspect,  and  as  Linonia  is  now  in  a  most 
flourishing  condition,  is  thought  worthy  to  be  celebrated  with  the  usual  pomp  and 
solemnity  and  in  a  publick  manner,  wherefore  the  members  of  this  meeting  walk'd 
in  procession  from  the  Chapel  down  to  the  State-house,  where  we  were  met  by  a  large 
and  respectable  audience."  The  plays  were  a  tragedy  called  "  Ximena,"  in  which  the 
somewhat  subordinate  part  of  Alonzo  was  acted  by  Kent  (who  was  then  in  his  Senior 
year,  and  who  rose  from  the  position  of  Chancellor  of  the  Society  to  that  of  Chancellor 
of  the  State  of  New  York),  and  a  comedy  entitled,  "  Love  makes  a  Man." 

With  the  return  of  peace  to  the  country  discord  entered  the  society.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  1781,  "a  mutable  and  fickle-minded  member"  left  it  without  waiting  for  a 
dismission,  and  joined  the  Brothers  in  Unity.  At  the  next  meeting  the  somewhat 
extreme  sentence  was  passed  "  that  he  be  exterminated  and  utterly  excluded  from  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  this  society."  After  the  winter  vacation  of  January,  1  782,  two 
other  members  left  for  trivial  reasons,  but  the  grief  caused  by  their  departure  was  sud- 
denly turned  into  joy  by  the  accession  of  a  member  of  "  the  Plutonian  meeting."  A 
week  later  a  notable  quarrel  broke  out,  of  which  it  is  not  a  little  curious  to  find  some 
account  in  the  diary  of  President  Stiles.  Under  date  of  April  6,  1782,  the  President 
writes:  "There  are  two  academic  fraternities  in  college,  the  Linonian  and  the  Brothers 
in  Unity.  *  *  *  *  They  have  carried  all  things  secret  in  their  anniversaries  hith- 
erto ;  yet  lately  inviting  gentlemen  and  ladies  in  town,  their  entertainments  and  dra- 
matic exhibitions  have  become  of  notoriety  no  longer  to  be  concealed.  The  general 
sense  of  the  members  of  both  has  been  against  carrying  dramatical  exhibitions  to  the 
greatest  length,  others  have  been  zealous  for  the  whole  drama ;  and  a  litigation  has 

*This  was,  of  course,  in  the  greatly  depreciated  currency  of  the  time  ;  the  ordinary  tax  for  the  increase  of  the  library  was 
two  or  three  shillings. 
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arisen  in  each  to  the  height  of  vehement  personal  reflection  and  abuse.     Yesterday 

morning  I was  excluded  on  that  account;   and  I  understand  that  yesterday  was 

formed  a  third  society,  consisting-  of  a  secession  from  both  the  others,  and  that  last 
evenino-  they  held  an  anniversary  festivity,  or  rather  commencement  of  the  society,  at 

•Dr.  's,  where  they  acted  a  tragedy.     This  is  secret  history  coming  to  me  in  such  a 

maimer  that  I  cannot  animadvert  upon  it  at  present.  However,  I  believe  it  all  for  the 
best,  a  purification  of  the  first  two  societies  from  their  gay,  jovial,  tumultuous  mem- 
bers, and  an  aggregation  of  the  wild  characters  in  college  into  a  society  in  which  they 
will  either  act  out  themselves  so  boldly  as  to  necessitate  a  suppression  by  authority,  or 
else  be  induced  to  reformation  and  regularity  by  advice  and  danger  of  incurring  the  ani- 
madversions and  retributions  of  the  corporation  as  well  as  executive  authority."  This 
may  be  called  the  external  history  of  the  affair.  If  the  society's  records  may  be 
trusted,  the  worthy  President  was  not  quite  accurately  informed  as  to  its  causes,  as  he 
was  doomed  to  disappointment  in  his  short  and  easy  method  of  disposing  of  "  the  wild 
characters  in  college."  At  a  meeting  of  the  Linonian  Society,  where  the  arrangements 
for  the  approaching  anniversary,  in  April,  1782,  were  discussed,  "an  unhappy  conten- 
tion arose  among  the  members ;  some  were  minded  that  there  should  not  be  any  per- 
son employed  to  make  preparations,  to  procure  liquors,  scenes,  etc.,  but  that  it  should 
be  done  by  a  committee  of  the  meeting,  appointed  for  the  purpose ;  they  also  disputed 
the  authority  of  a  former  committee  which  had  agreed  with  Mr.  Mix  to  supply  the 
meeting  with  necessaries  for  anniversary ;  on  the  other  hand  many  supposed  it  to  be 
derogatory  to  the  honor  of  such  a  respectable  society  not  to  have  some  person  to 
attend  upon  them,  especially  on  so  important  an  occasion."  After  a  heated  discussion 
it  was  voted  to  require  the  old  committee  to  retract  their  agreement  made  with  Mr. 
Mix,  and  to  appoint  a  new  committee  to  officiate  in  his  place,  but  "  none  were  inclined 
to  accept."  Upon  this  action  the  chancellor  left  his  chair  and  the  meeting,  and  many 
of  the  members  applied  for  and  received  dismissions  from  the  society.  The  alarming 
rumor  soon  started  that  these  "  dissenters  "  were  planning  to  celebrate  an  opposition 
anniversary  of  their  own.  The  society  was  evidently  greatly  aroused,  but  they  acted 
with  caution  and  conciliation.  They  conferred  with  the  offending  members.  They 
set  forth  the  grave  moral  and  constitutional  iniquity  of  the  step  which  the  latter  were 
reported  to  be  proposing  to  take:  "  Firstly,  that  as  it  is  customary  for  each  meeting 
\i.  e.,  the  Linonian  and  Brothers  societies]  to  set  aside  this  quarter  for  the  solemni- 
zation of  Anniversaries,  it  is  very  improper  to  have  more  than  two ;  For,  secondly,  the 
Audience,  by  a  frequent  repetition,  would  be  satiated  with  hearing  plays,  and  not  so 
well-disposed  to  attend  to  ours ;  the  Authority  of  College  and  civil  Magistrates  would 
grow  uneasy ;  the  people  in  the  country  would  be  discontented ;  and  lastly,  that  if 
especially  they  should  have  it  [the  rival  celebration]  a  short  time  before  ours,  it  would 
be  an  exceeding  great  damage  to  it."  The  dissenters  returned  an  evasive  answer  to 
this  cogent  reasoning,  and  four  weeks  later — three  days  before  the  anniversary — on 
making  "proper  recantations,  and  promising  to  behave  themselves  for  the  future,"  they 
were,  all  but  one  or  two,  restored  to  their  former  standing.  A  vote  had,  however, 
been  passed  meanwhile,  which  is  interesting  in  connection  with  the  extract  cited  from 
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the  diary  of  President  Stiles.  On  the  5th  of  April,  the  day  before  his  memorandum 
was  made,  "  a  special  meeting-  was  holden  at  Catlin's  room,  when  *  *  *  *  we 
proceeded  to  examine  into  the  conduct  of  Stiles,  who  was  accused  of  speaking  insolent 
and  dishonorable  language  against  the  society,  and  thereby  degrading  its  dignity ; 
consequently  he  was  sent  for,  and  as  he  refused  to  make  any  recantation,  it  was 
thought  expedient  to  expel  him  ;  accordingly  he  was  expelled  from  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  this  flourishing  community."  The  person  here  referred  to  was  undoubt- 
edly  the   "I "  of  the   President's    memorandum,  his   second  son,  Isaac,  who  was 

afterwards  lost  at  sea. 

The  anniversary  which  had  been  the  occasion  of  all  this  wrangling  excited  so  much 
interest  that  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  admit  spectators  by  ticket,  but  before  the  next 
year  "  the  authority  of  College  interfered  "  and  forbade  the  acting  of  plays.  Accord- 
ingly, in  1783,  "a  humorous  Dialogue  was  spoken,"  which,  so  far  as  can  be  judged 
from  the  full  list  of  personages  represented,  differed  from  a  farce  only  in  name  and  in 
the  absence  of  female  characters.  Whether  the  services  of  Mr.  Mix  were  engraved  or 
not,  the  flow  of  soul  was  apparently  unhindered,  for  "the  Society  enjoyed  the  delights 
of  the  sparkling  glass,  bountifull  Ceres,  and  friendly  sociability."  And  in  the  following 
year  "the  whole  Drama"  carried  everything  before  it,  and  the  anniversary  was  cele- 
brated in  the  State-house,  with  the  tragedy  of  Ulysses  and  two  farces.  Again, 
"  Ceres  and  Baccus  added  to  the  theatrical  entertainments,  which  made  the  afternoon 
one  continued  series  of  excessive  joy." 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  something  of  the  life  of  the  society  at  that  remote 
day.  The  regular  meetings  continued  to  be  maintained  during  the  closing  years  of  the 
last  century  and  the  first  years  of  the  present  with  remarkable  fidelity.  The  anniver- 
sary exhibitions  were  regularly  held  ;  when  the  authorities  frowned  upon  plays,  ora- 
tions and  dialogues  were  substituted  for  them,  but  always  after  a  year  or  two  the 
ancient  usage  reappeared.  In  1789,  the  dramatic  pieces  appear  to  have  been  for  the 
first  time  original  with  the  members  of  the  society  ;  the  comedy  was  written  by 
"  Griffin  of  the  Junior  class,"  afterwards  the  celebrated  theologian,  Dr.  Edward 
Dorr  Griffin,  and  the  dialogue,  entitled  "  The  Conspiracy  of  Arnold,"  was  composed 
by  John  Thompson  Peters,  of  Hartford,  afterwards  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Connecticut. 

The  society  called  the  Brothers  in  Unity  was  organized  in  1  768  by  twenty-one  indi- 
viduals belonging  to  the  four  classes  then  in  college.  Tradition  assigns  the  honor  of 
being  its  founder  to  Oliver  Stanley,  of  the  class  which  graduated  in  that  year.  But  a 
man  who  afterwards  became  more  distinguished,  David  Humphreys,  subsequently 
Major- General  and  Minister  to  Spain,  who  was  at  that  time  a  Freshman,  has  been 
made  the  hero  of  the  affair.  About  his  name  has  grown  up  a  pleasant  legend,  which 
recites  how,  when  the  older  society  haughtily  declined  to  admit  Freshmen,  he  found 
two  Seniors,  three  Juniors,  and  two  Sophomores,  who  were  willing  to  associate  with 
them,  and  with  thirteen  of  his  classmates  "  fought  for  and  established  their  own 
respectability."  It  is  very  probable  that  it  was  the  agitation  of  the  rights  of  Freshmen 
which  led  to  the  founding  of  the  rival  society,  but  the  older  and  more  conservative 
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fraternity  had,  perhaps  through  fear  of  such  a  step,  already  opened  its  doors  to  them. 
At  a  meeting  of  Linonia,  held  February  5,  1767,  "  an  unanimous  vote  was  passed  for 
abolishing  and  not  persisting  in  the  old  and  unprudent  custom  of  not  admitting 
Freshmen.  This  had  long  been  agitated,  but  not  before  now  was  declared  obsolete. 
An  express  meeting  was  appointed  to  admit  Freshmen  and  prepare  for  the  anniver- 
sary." On  the  following  day  (February  6,  1767),  "we  had  an  especial  meeting,  a 
number  of  Freshmen  were  admitted,  a  play  and  actors  appointed  for  the  anniversary." 
This  was  a  year  and  a  half  before  David  Humphreys  entered  college,  and  when 
Stanley  was  in  his  Junior  year. 

Almost  from  the  beginning,  if  the  society's  catalogues  may  be  relied  upon,  the  new 
society  surpassed  the  old  one  in  numbers.  The  average  number  of  members  in  each 
class  from  1768  to  1800,  is,  for  the  Brothers,  eighteen;  for  Linonia,  seventeen;  the 
total  numbers  are,  respectively,  six  hundred  and  two,  and  five  hundred  and  sixty-four, 
though  many  of  the  persons  included  here  did  not  remain  till  graduation.  The  classes 
were  usually  pretty  evenly  divided  between  the  two  societies,  though  in  some  years 
the  difference  was  great;  thus,  of  the  class  of  1  77 1,  fifteen  were  Brothers  in  Unity  and 
but  four  Linonians,  while,  in  that  of  1775,  the  former  society  counted  but  three  mem- 
bers, and  the  latter  thirty-three. 

The  aims  and  the  methods  of  the  Brothers  in  Unity  were  substantially  the  same  as 
those  of  Linonia,  and  its  history  repeats  the  other.  Its  constitution,  adopted  in  1 783, 
was  however,  in  some  of  its  features,  unique ;  the  preamble,  in  particular,  is  worthy  of 
immortality.  It  starts  with  certain  general  principles.  "The  grand  design  of  every 
moral  action  is  to  procure  enjoyment.  *  *  *  *  In  this  single  point,  as  the  attract- 
ing center  of  human  nature,  all  our  wishes  and  endeavors  justly  unite ;  and  according 
to  this  we  are  bound,  in  duty  to  our  God  and  justice  to  ourselves,  to  adjust  the  regu- 
lation of  our  conduct."  Was  ever  a  debating  society  founded  on  a  broader  basis? 
"The  natural  insufficiency  of  our  abilities,  and  the  number  and  magnitude  of  our 
wants,  render  a  condition  of  solitary  disunion  intolerable  and  unhappy,  and  thus  induce 
us  to  engage  in  social  combinations,"  etc.  "  Hence  proceeds  the  formation  of  civil 
society  "  and  of  "  literary  institutions.  *  *  *  *  The  Society  of  Brothers  in  Unity 
was  formed  upon  this  plan  *  *  *  *  for  the  improvement  of  science  and  friend- 
ship. *  *  *  *  But  unfortunately  for  mankind  the  depravity  of  human  nature 
baffles  our  most  strenuous  endeavors  to  introduce  compleat  happiness  into  any  station 
of  life,"  and  "as  no  place  within  the  territories  of  this  life  is  impregnable  to  these  evils, 
this  Fraternal  Society  has  need  to  be  guarded  against  them  by  suitable  regulations." 
This  precious  constitution  was  a  great  care  to  the  society ;  hardly  a  term  passed  with- 
out bringing  propositions  to  amend  it,  which  often  provoked  long  debate.  If  labor  and 
ingenuity  could  render  such  a  document  perfect,  the  laws  and  regulations  of  one 
society  could  only  be  surpassed  by  those  of  the  other. 

In  the  number  of  officers  the  Brothers  in  Unity  offered  more  inducements  to 
ambition  than  Linonia.  In  addition  to  a  President,  Vice-President,  Treasurer,  Libra- 
rian, Secretary,  Deputy-Secretary,  Scribe,  Senior  Critic,  Junior  Critic,  etc.,  etc.,  there 
were   also   a   Professor  of   History,  a   Professor  of  Composition,  and    a   Professor  of 
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Oratory,  to  which  were  subsequently  added  a  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy,  a  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics,  and  a  Professor  of  Geography,  who  were  elected  quarterly.  At 
one  election,  in  1823,  the  number  of  positions  filled  was  forty-seven;  the  officers  might 
almost  have  outvoted  the  society.  It  was  the  duty  of  each  professor  to  deliver  at  least 
one  lecture  in  his  specialty  in  the  quarter  covered  by  his  term  of  office.  The  duty  of 
correcting  all  inaccuracies  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  members  was  imposed  by  the 
constitution  on  the  president.  The  same  document  provides  a  routine  of  exercises  for 
four  successive  meetings :  the  first  was  to  be  occupied  with  declamation,  the  second 
with  composition,  the  third  with  "forensic  disputations"  (in  part  written,  and  in  part 
extemporaneous),  and  the  fourth  with  "alternate  questioning."  This  order  was  after- 
wards variously  modified ;  the  debate  assumed  a  more  prominent  position  ;  after  1  790, 
it  alternated  regularly  with  declamation  and  composition,  and,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  it  was  the  main  feature  of  every  meeting.  The  questions  dis- 
cussed were  naturally  similar  to  those  already  cited ;  the  originality  of  the  Brothers 
appears  in  some  others,  and  the  record  of  them  is  rendered  more  valuable  to  posterity 
by  the  fact  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  society  not  only  to  debate,  but  also  to  decide 
them.  It  is  well  for  us  to  know  that  it  has  been  once  at  least  determined  that  an 
unconverted  person  ought  not  to  preach  ;  that  women  ought  not  to  have  a  share  in  the 
civil  government ;  that  it  would  not  have  been  just  or  politic,  in  1 788,  to  force  the 
two  dissenting  States  of  Rhode  Island  and  North  Carolina  to  join  the  Union  ;  or,  in 
1 789,  to  admit  Vermont  into  the  Union  without  paying  her  proportion  of  the  Federal 
debt;  that  it  would  not  have  been  politic,  in  1792,  to  dispossess  the  British  of  our 
western  posts ;  or,  in  1  799,  to  encourage  manufactures ;  that  a  discovery  of  a  gold  or 
silver  mine  in  the  United  States  would  not  be  beneficial ;  that  the  inhabitants  of  New 
Haven  did  not  expend  their  money  beneficially  upon  the  Green  in  1 799 — a  question 
which  the  secretary  qualifies  as  "trivial;"  that  a  uniformity  of  dress  among  the  stu- 
dents of  college  would  be  beneficial ;  that  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  admit  civilians 
to  the  corporation  of  this  university,  or  best  to  give  the  corporation  and  other  clergy- 
men a  dinner  at  the  annual  Commencement. 

We  are  not  now  called  upon  to  decide  the  long-vexed  question  in  regard  to  the 
relative  merits  of  the  two  societies ;  but  the  impression  derived  from  a  perusal  of  the 
records  is  that  the  Linonians  showed  in  the  first  fifty  years  of  their  history  greater 
promptness  and  regularity  in  the  performance  of  their  appointed  exercises.  The 
Brothers  appear  to  have  resorted  more  frequently  to  the  easy  device  of  alternate 
questions  and  answers  ;  orations  promised  were  postponed  from  week  to  week  ;  the 
professors  especially  were  conspicuous  for  their  delinquency,  in  spite  of  a  fine  of  three 
shillings  and  the  further  penalty  of  exclusion  from  the  use  of  the  library,  and  the 
labor  of  granting  excuses  became  so  great  that  an  Excusing  Committee  of  eight  mem- 
bers was  regularly  appointed.  Even  the  exhibitions  were  deferred  from  month  to 
month.  For  the  Brothers  imitated  the  other  society  in  giving  literary  and  dramatic 
entertainments,  which,  except  when  the  college  authorities  interfered,  were  generally 
public.  The  audiences  were  always  "numerous  and  respectable,"  and  sometimes 
included  "the  members  of  the  General  Assembly."     Many  of  the  pieces  were  original, 
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and  were  suggested  by  recent  events  in  the  history  of  the  country.  One  of  those 
represented,  in  1786,  was  "Arnold's  Conquest  of  New  London  Fort."  In  December, 
1787,  one  of  the  dialogues  was  called  "The  Adoption  of  the  New  Constitution,"  by 
Hezekiah  Goodrich,  and  the  cast  of  the  piece  shows  with  reasonable  clearness  the 
sentiments  of  the  author  as  well  as  of  his  audience  ;  on  the  one  side  are  "  True-Heart 
and  Manly,  gentlemen  in  favour  of  the  New  Constitution;"  on  the  other,  "  Puff,  Wrong- 
Head,  Obstinate,  Sneak,  Sulky,  and  Underbrush,  antifederalists."  The  other  piece 
brought  out  in  the  same  year  was  on  "  The  Disturbances  in  Massachusetts,"  com- 
monly known  as  "  Shays's  Rebellion,"  which  had  kept  New  England  in  turmoil  during 
the  preceding  winter.  Incidents  of  the  Revolutionary  war  were  frequently  dramatized. 
In  1789,  the  anniversary  was  held  on  New-year's  Day,  which,  together  with  Christmas, 
then  fell  in  the  first  quarter,  and  an  original  play  by  "  Mumford  secundzis  "  turned  on 
"  The  Surrender  of  Cornwallis."  In  the  following  year  "  The  Surprise  and  Capture  of 
the  Germans  at  Trenton  "  furnished  the  materials  for  a  tragedy  ;  at  this  representation 
no  ladies  were  admitted,  but  the  propriety  of  the  performance  was  assured  by  the 
presence  of  some  of  the  tutors. 

The  relation  of  the  societies  to  each  other  was  that  of  friendly  rivalry.  Both  were 
secret,  so  far  as  the  names  of  their  officers  and  the  details  of  their  transactions  were 
concerned.  Long  after  they  had  become  distinctively  "  open  societies,"  the  ancient 
pledge  still  exacted  the  promise  to  be  "  true  to  the  secrets,"  and  this  promise  was  for 
many  years  required  even  of  candidates  before  whom  the  character  and  advantages  of 
each  were  displayed,  to  aid  them  in  their  decision.  The  members  of  the  one  were 
frequently  invited  to  the  anniversaries  of  the  other,  and  they  made  common  cause  to 
prevent  the  disclosure  of  one  another's  secrets.  Frequent  conferences  were  held  upon 
this  subject  by  committees  of  the  two  societies  ;  on  one  important  occasion  early  in 
the  present  century,  when  certain  Linonians  had  been  informed  of  some  things  that 
had  been  said  in  a  meeting  of  the  Brothers  in  Unity,  they,  at  the  request  of  the  latter 
society,  furnished  written  statements,  giving  the  name  of  the  traitor,  who  was  then 
tried  and  formally  expelled.  In  the  frequent  cases  in  which  a  member  resigned  from 
one  society  and  joined  the  other,  any  disposition  to  betray  the  mysteries  of  the  body 
which  he  had  left  was  frowned  upon  by  that  into  which  he  had  passed.  A  common 
penalty  for  failure  to  perform  appointed  exercises  was  exclusion  from  the  use  of  the 
library,  and,  by  mutual  agreement,  exclusion  from  one  involved  exclusion  from  the 
other.  Of  good-natured  abuse  there  was  probably  no  lack  ;  the  earliest  allusion  to 
the  Brothers  in  Unity,  in  the  extant  records  of  Linonia,  is  in  the  words,  "  Meanwhile 
some  Plutonian  interlopers  lent  a  listening  ear,  as  was  afterwards  discovered"  (Decem- 
ber 11,  1771).  The  effect  of  the  admission  to  Linonia,  August  26,  1772,  of  "  nineteen 
worthy  young  gentlemen,"  is  graphically  described  as  certain  to  "  make  grim  Pluto's 
Realm  quake  and  tremble  even  from  the  very  foundation."  The  phrase  would  have 
answered  well  at  a  modern  "  Statement  of  Facts." 

It  would  be  interesting  if  we  possessed  copies  of  the  dramatic  productions  which 
made  such  a  stir  in  the  college  and  the  city  a  century  ago,  but  the  only  traces  of  them 
are  in  the  "  Fragments  "  of  a  later  date,  occasionally  published  in  the  Yale  Literary 
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Magazine.  A  few  of  the  orations  have  been  saved  from  oblivion  by  the  custom  of 
employing-  the  secretary  to  copy  and  preserve  the  most  acceptable  of  them — a  service 
for  which  he  was  paid  an  occasional  fee  of  six  or  eight  shillings.  The  Brothers  in 
Unity  dignified  their  collection  with  the  name  "Arcana  Sapientium,"  and,  in  1790, 
directed  the  purchase  of  a  trunk  to  contain  it,  as  well  as  a  book-case  to  hold  the 
library.  The  precious  trunk,  with  its  contents,  has  disappeared ;  among  the  few  pieces 
that  have  been  preserved  there  are  but  one  or  two  that  would  bear  comparison  with 
the  best  writing  of  students  in  our  time.  Most  of  them  are  common-place  in  thought, 
weak  and  turgid  in  expression. 

The  history  of  the  societies  since  the  year  1800  possesses  less  of  antiquarian  inter- 
est,* and  is  marked  by  but  few  striking  incidents.  Their  weekly  exercises  continued 
to  receive,  for  twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  the  serious  attention  of  the  members,  and 
were,  to  many  of  them,  of  very  great  benefit.  New  features  were  introduced,  from 
time  to  time,  to  give  variety  to  the  stated  order  of  exercises.  Among  the  most  enter- 
taining, and  sometimes  the  most  mischief-making  of  these,  were  anonymous  papers, 
read  by  a  committee  appointed  from  each  class  for  the  purpose.  Some  were  confined 
to  a  few  numbers;  others,  like  the  "  Monitor,"  and  the  "  Blue  Skin,"  had  a  longer  life. 
One  of  the  most  popular  of  them  announced  its  design  to  be  "to  manufacture  an  ani- 
mate soul  for  an  inanimate  corporation,"  and  it  pursued  that  laudable  object  through 
thirty  numbers.  It  was  called  the  "Talebearer,"  and  its  principal  authors  were  under- 
stood to  be  Woolsey,  Twining,  and  Bacon.  New  questions  came  up  for  discussion 
with  new  times,  while  many  of  the  old  questions  still  wore  well.  It  was  the  opinion  of 
a  majority  of  the  Brothers'  Society,  in  1824,  that  the  founding  of  Amherst  and  Wash- 
ington Colleges  would  not  be  beneficial  to  the  cause  of  science  and  literature  in  New 
England;  but  the  same  society  could  never  make  up  its  mind  whether  the  Hartford 
Convention  was  justifiable,  or  whether  the  differences  in  the  color  of  mankind  could  be 
accounted  for  by  natural  causes ;  and  so  it  kept  debating  them  for  several  years.  The 
exhibitions  became  more  and  more  elaborate  and  costly,  and  finally  greatly  over- 
shadowed the  regular  work  of  the  societies.  Large  wardrobes  were  accumulated 
for  the  use  of  the  actors,  and  the  collections  of  plumed  hats  and  slashed  doublets, 
of  breeches  and  buckles,  of  broadswords  and  rapiers,  were  exhibited  as  electioneering 
arguments  to  the  dazzled  eyes  of  Freshmen.  They  gave  occasion  for  the  creation 
of  another  office  with  a  high-sounding  title,  that  of  "Keeper  of  the  Wardrobe;" 
but,  like  most  of  the  other  arguments,  this  one  was  somewhat  illusive,  for  the  para- 
phernalia were  treated,  on  grand  occasions,  as  common  property..  In  the  last  year 
of  Dr.  Dwight's  administration  one  of  those  difficulties  which  now  arose  with  in- 
creasing frequency  between  the  Faculty  and  the  societies  on  the  subject  of  the  exhibi- 
tions, was  adjusted  by  a  conference  with  the  President,  of  which  the  result  was  that 
the  anniversary  was  allowed  on  condition  that  the  pieces  should  be  submitted  to  the 
Faculty.  In  the  first  year  of  President  Day's  administration  the  exhibition  was 
again  forbidden  ;   but  the  authorities  once   more  relented,   and  the  performance  took 

*  Unless  it  may  be  in  an  occasional  vote,  like  that  recorded  February  6,  1822,  in  the  words,  "A  bill  was  laid  in,  That  no 
person  shall  remain  at  the  fire  more  than  fifteen  minutes."     The  bill  became  a  by-law  at  the  next  meeting. 
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place,  tragedies  and  all,  in  the  Chapel.*  The  exhibitions  finally  ceased  about  the 
year  1830. 

For  a  period  of  about  thirty  years  from  18 19,  the  two  societies  had  a  common 
rival  in  a  third,  which  was  called  the  Calliopean.  It  was  formed  by  a  number  of 
students  from  the  Southern  States,  who  took  offense  at  the  election  of  a  Northern  man 
to  the  presidency  of  Linonia,  and  it  always  preserved  the  same  political  character. 
Students  from  the  South  joined  it  as  a  matter  of  course.  It  had  its  own  library  and 
place  of  meeting,  and  when  the  upper  story  of  the  Alumni  Hall  was  set  apart  for  the 
literary  societies,  the  middle  room  was  appropriated  to  its  use,  and  still  bears  its  name, 
though  it  was  never  furnished  or  occupied.     The  society  was  dissolved  in  1853. 

In  Linonia  and  the  Brothers  the  debates  did  not  revive  with  the  suppression  of  the 
exhibitions.  But  a  small  number  of  the  members  generally  took  part,  and  their 
enthusiasm  rarely  lasted  far  into  the  winter  term.  From  this  time  till  the  death  of 
the  societies  the  interest  which  the  drama  had  engrossed  was  inherited  by  the  prize 
debates  and  the  annual  campaign. 

The  prize  debates  were  founded  in  Linonia,  in  1850,  by  the  Hon.  William  D. 
Bishop,  who  presented  the  society  with  $1000,  of  which  the  income  was  to  be  spent 
in  prizes  for  the  encouragement  of  debate  in  the  two  lower  classes.  Out  of  this  grew, 
within  a  few  years,  an  annual  prize  debate  among  the  members  of  each  class  in  each 
society.  The  speeches  delivered  on  these  occasions  were,  with  rare  exceptions,  written 
out  and  repeated  from  memory,  and  the  prizes  were  awarded  by  a  committee  selected 
by  the  speakers,  usually  from  the  graduates  of  the  same  society.  These  debates 
were  maintained  even  after  the  societies  had  given  up  all  pretense  of  holding  regular 
meetings,  and  they  usually  drew  large  and  responsive  audiences.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  they  led  many  persons  to  greater  activity  in  the  extemporaneous  debates,  but 
they  certainly  afforded  a  valuable  discipline  to  those  who  during  twenty  years  took 
part  in  them. 

The  campaign,  on  the  other  hand,  was  an  unmitigated  evil.  The  competition  for 
new  members  dates  from  the  foundation  of  the  Brothers'  Society,  and  many  a  confer- 
ence was  held  during  the  first  thirty  years  with  a  view  to  "  obtaining  members  in 
a  more  decent  and  honorable  manner."  From  1800  to  1830  the  Freshmen  were 
allotted,  on  their  entrance  into  college,  to  the  two  societies  in  alphabetical  order,  and 
the  same  custom  was  revived  in  the  last  few  years  of  their  history,  when  their  prestige 
was  so  far  gone  that  a  student  hardly  cared  to  inquire  to  which  he  belonged.  But  in 
the  intervening  period  the  struggle  was  fierce  and  unwearied.  Campaign  committees 
were  organized,  who  were  sent  out  to  visit  the  principal  preparatory  schools,  to  board 
the  railway  trains,  and  lie  in  wait  at  the  hotels  ;  and  when  the  new-comers  began  to 
make  their  appearance  in  New  Haven,  "  not  even  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
were  allowed  them  till  they  had  decided  the  momentous  question." 

Who  does  not  remember  the  tumultuous  onset  of  rival  society  men,  which  so 
increased  the  uproar  and  confusion  of  "  the  dark  and  smoky  cavern  "  into  which  the 

*  It  was  at  this  time  that  "a  blue  riband  "  was  first  worn  as  a  badge  of  membership  in  the  Brothers'  Society.  The  society 
ever  after  held  to  that  color,  the  Linonians  choosing  first  green,  afterwards  pink. 
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railways  discharged  their  passengers ;  the  obsequious  but  short-lived  courtesy  of  the 
Sophomore  to  the  unpledged  Freshman  ;  the  eloquence  with  which,  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  examination  for  admission  to  college,  the  society  halls  rang  several  times 
a  day  ?  The  campaign  culminated  in  the  Statement  of  Facts,  which  was  held  a  week 
or  ten  days  after  the  opening  of  the  term,  where  orators  from  the  two  societies  set  forth 
alternately  "  the  incomparable  history,  the  superior  prize  lists,  the  immense  advan- 
tages," first  of  the  one  and  then  of  the  other.  Oh,  the  well-turned  periods,  the  grace- 
ful and  vigorous  declamation,  the  playful  fancy  illuminating  statistics,  the  biting  irony, 
the  ready  repartee,  the  profound  conviction,  which  that  exciting  occasion  exhibited  to 
the  novice  in  college  associations  !  But  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  campaign 
committees  had  done  their  work,  leaving  but  one  or  two  candidates  undecided,  led  to 
the  abuse  of  this  last  refuge  of  the  muse,  to  whose  service  these  societies  were  conse- 
crated. The  Sophomores — "how  fallen!  how  changed!" — under  the  pretext  of 
requiring  the  Freshmen  to  remove  their  hats  as  they  passed  into  the  hall,  brought  on 
the  "Statement  of  Facts  rush,"  which  is  the  parent  of  the  street  rushes  of  to-day. 
The  riotous  scramble  of  an  hour  or  more  at  the  door  before  either  class  would  yield, 
the  hooting  and  howling  which  continued  in  the  hall  after  the  audience  were  assem- 
bled, together  with  the  too  notorious  fact  that  the  societies  in  whose  name  this  annual 
scene  of  rowdyism  was  enacted  had  no  longer  any  real  existence,  brought  down  the 
occasion  to  a  wild  burlesque  and  led  to  its  final  suppression.  With  it  everything  that 
can  be  called  society  feeling  perished,  and  for  the  past  six  or  eight  years  there  have 
been  no  organizations  bearing  these  names  until  the  recent  attempt  to  resuscitate  Linonia. 

They  have  left  behind  them  a  legacy  of  great  value  to  the  college  in  the  libraries. 
It  was  a  wise  and  fortunate  provision  of  their  constitutions — almost  the  only  one  which 
remained  unaltered  to  the  last — that  if  the  impossible  should  happen,  and  the  societies 
should  become  extinct,  their  collections  of  books  should  become  the  property  of  the 
President  and  Fellows  of  Yale  College.  The  books  had  been  slowly  accumulating,  by 
voluntary  contribution  and  occasional  small  taxes,  from  about  1770,  till  they  numbered, 
in  1869,  nearly  thirty  thousand  volumes.  Being  of  a  more  popular  character  than 
those  in  the  college  library,  and  more  freely  accessible  to  the  students,  they  are  more 
widely  and  constantly  used. 

Both  societies  found  in  their  libraries  a  fruitful  source  of  legislation.  The  appoint- 
ment of  committees  to  choose  books,  the  discussion  of  their  reports,  judicial  proceed- 
ings in  regard  to  persons  who  failed  to  pay  the  tax  of  eighteen  pence  or  two  shillings, 
the  enactment  of  rules  for  the  care  and  use  of  the  books  gave  variety  to  the  exercises 
of  many  an  evening.  The  great  treasure  of  the  Brothers  was  a  copy  of  the  "Encyclo- 
pedia," which  was  bought  in  1796,  partly  by  a  tax  of  five  shillings,  and  partly  by  the 
sale  of  classical  books,  in  order  that  this  society  might  not  be  outdone  by  Linonia, 
which  had  lately  purchased  the  same  work.  Special  rules  were  laid  down  concerning 
the  use  and  abuse  of  it ;  among  others  the  following  "  forfeitures "  were  specified: 
"For  a  plate  torn  out,  if  lost,  one  dollar;  if  preserved,  half  a  dollar  (/.  c,  six  shillings 
or  three  shillings)  ;  for  each  leaf  turned  down,  two  pence ;  for  each  leaf  greased  or 
blotted,  not  in  a  great  degree,  four  pence."  The  librarian  received  as  a  compensation 
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fur  his  services  a  salary  which  varied  from  twenty  shillings,  in  1785,  to  six  pounds  in 
1 793  ;  but  he  was  subjected  to  the  shrewd  condition  that  he  should  reimburse  the 
society  if  any  of  the  books  were  lost.  On  one  occasion  he  "  threw  in  his  quarterly 
fees,  which  were  ten  dollars,  to  make  good  the  library."  But,  in  spite  of  its  pains  and 
penalties,  no  office  was  more  eagerly  sought,  for  the  sake  of  the  free  range  of  the 
shelves  which  it  implied,  and  many  a  boy  coming  up  to  college  from  some  retired 
village  or  more  retired  farm,  found  a  new  life  opening  to  him  among  the  literary 
treasures  now  for  the  first  time  brought  within  his  reach.  For  their  libraries,  if  for 
nothing  else,  the  old  societies  deserve  to  be  gratefully  remembered. 

It  is  a  question  of  no  little  interest  to  many  friends  of  the  college  whether  or  not 
they  have  perished  forever.  Their  decline  and  final  dissolution  are  certainly  on  many 
accounts  to  be  regretted.  Many  of  the  older  graduates  regard  them  only  with  regret. 
The  most  spirited  public  meetings  of  the  Commencement  week  were,  a  few  years  ago, 
those  held  in  the  halls  of  the  societies,  when  men  who  had  become  eminent  in  public 
life  compared  their  reminiscences  and  expressed  their  grateful  love  of  the  venerable 
debating  clubs  in  which  they  first  learned  to  talk  when  on  their  feet.  They  were  use- 
ful to  a  few  even  to  the  end,  and  they  might  have  been  useful  to  many  for  a  long  time 
to  come.  Earnest  efforts  were  made  to  keep  them  alive ;  occasional  attempts  have 
been  made  to  revive  them,  but  their  suspension,  whether  temporary  or  permanent,  was 
due  to  a  variety  of  causes  which  were  not  accidental,  and  whose  action  it  was  vain  to 
oppose.  It  is  easy  but  unjust  to  lay  the  blame  of  their  decay  upon  the  secret  societies. 
These  were  rather  the  result  and  the  expression  of  a  want  long  felt  in  the  larger  bodies 
— the  want  of  sociability.  The  great  societies  had  become  too  great.  The  members 
were  so  numerous  that  they  did  not  know  one  another  by  sight  or  by  name.  They  met 
as  comparative  strangers,  and  their  exercises  were  inevitably  formal  and  lifeless.  It 
was  the  natural  impulse  of  college  life  to  form  smaller  groups  for  the  sake  of  greater 
freedom  of  social  intercourse  and  a  warmer  literary  atmosphere.  Class  societies  flour- 
ished while  the  old  societies  passed  away,  not  because  the  former  called  themselves  by 
Greek  letters  and  met  behind  iron  doors,  but  because  they  knew  how  to  promote 
"  friendship  and  friendly  sociability,"  whether  they  conferred  intellectual  and  moral 
benefits  or  not.  Then,  too,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  love  of  speech-making  has 
declined  in  this  country  among  studious  persons.  The  colleges  have  felt  the  change, 
and,  in  a  measure,  have  promoted  it.  But  not  merely  in  undergraduates  is  it  a  fashion 
to  despise  the  power  of  fluent  and  confident  public  speech;  it  is  perhaps  undervalued, 
certainly  it  is  much  less  highly  esteemed,  among  all  educated  people,  than  it  was  fifty 
years  ago.  Other  channels  of  influence  have  been  opened  or  deepened  in  the  world ; 
men  read  more  and  write  more.  And  the  same  is  true  of  students  in  college.  The 
number  of  books  offered  to  them  in  the  libraries  has  not  grown  faster  than  the  taste 
for  reading  which  it  has  stimulated.  Meanwhile  the  course  of  study  prescribed  by  the 
college  has  become  more  comprehensive  and  exacting;  it  leaves  less  leisure  for  inde- 
pendent literary  culture,  and  it  supplies  the  want  of  it  better  than  at  the  period  when 
Linonia  and  the  Brothers  flourished.  And  most  important  of  all,  perhaps,  among  the 
causes  which  led  to  their  disappearance,  is  the  development  of  out-of-door  amusements 
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and  the  expansion  of  social  life  in  the  college  and  the  city.  In  this  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  certainly,  the  undergraduate  does  not  need  the  excitements  of  the 
society  evening  to  break  up  the  monotony  of  his  life.  Now  whether  these  changes 
are  for  better  or  worse,  they  are  facts  in  the  history  of  the  college,  and  they  account 
for  the  fate  of  the  Brothers  and  Linonia. 

Yet  the  tradition  of  the  greatness  of  these  literary  fraternities  has  not  yet  lost  its 
power  over  the  imagination  of  the  undergraduate,  and  many  thoughtful  and  earnest 
students  still  desire  to  recover  the  facilities  for  training  in  forensic  speech  which  their 
predecessors  enjoyed.  An  attempt  has  recently  been  made  (1878)  of  a  more  serious 
character  and  under  better  auspices  than  any  previous  one  to  found  a  new  debating 
society,  and  the  name  of  Linonia  has  been  invoked  to  lend  it  prestige.  Time,  of 
course,  alone  can  show  how  deeply  the  need  of  this  discipline  is  now  felt.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  a  vigorous  debating  club  may  maintain  itself  for  a  college  generation. 
But  such  a  success  as  this  would  still  be  far  from  the  old  order  of  things,  when  the  col- 
lege world  was  divided  into  two  great  literary  camps,  which  filled  the  air  with  their 
rival  cries,  and  paraded  their  trophies  at  each  annual  Commencement.  This  rivalry 
was  one  great  secret  of  their  prosperity,  but  it  would  doubtless  be  vain  to  try  to 
revive  it.  The  ancient  names  may  from  time  to  time  be  brought  into  use,  but  the 
ancient  institutions  are  dead. 
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The  Origin  of  the  Society  in  Virginia,  and  Transfer  to  New  England. — Scheme  of  Union  of  Chap- 
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List  of  Orators  and  Poets. 

The  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society,  according  to  a  document  of  unknown  authorship 
preserved  in  its  archives,  was  formed  at  William  and  Mary  College,  in  Williamsburg, 
Virginia,  on  the  6th  of  December,  1776.  In  the  fall  of  1779,  Elisha  Parmele,  who  had 
been  for  two  years  a  student  at  Yale  and  afterwards  been  graduated  at  Harvard, 
while  traveling  in  Virginia,  became  acquainted  with  William  Short,  Jr.,  who  was  then 
President  of  the  Society.  By  him  Parmele  was  made  a  member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa, 
and  on  his  return  to  the  north  he  brought  with  him  charters  for  Chapters  of  it,  to  be 
established  in  Harvard  and  Yale.  The  Yale  Chapter  came  into  formal  existence  in 
April,  1780,  when  Parmele,  at  Goshen,  Connecticut,  his  native  place,  initiated  Ezra 
Stiles,  Jr.,  Samuel  Newell,  Reuben  Parmele,  and  Lynde  Lord,  who,  in  November 
of  the  same  year,  at  New  Haven,  admitted  "a  number  of  Bachelors,  Seniors,  and 
Juniors."  A  letter  from  Samuel  Kendal,  dated  Cambridge,  March  23,  1782,  to  the 
Yale  Chapter,  informs  us  that  the  Harvard  Chapter  was  established  in  July,  1781. 
Another  letter  of  January  15,  1782,  from  William  Short,  above  mentioned,  states  that 
the  students  of  William  and  Mary  College  had  been  dispersed  by  the  nearness  of  the 
war,  and  a  subsequent  letter,  in  1787,  adds  that  the  Society  had  not  been  reorganized 
there. 

1  he  original  objects  of  the  Society  were  "  the  promotion  of  literature  and  of  friendly 
intercourse  among  scholars."  One  of  its  members  writes,  in  1782,  from  Richmond, 
Virginia:  "  I  trust  to  see  the  extended  influence  of  the  $  B  K,  in  its  numerous  branches, 
and  at  no  distant  period,  produce  a  union,  through  the  various  climes  and  countries  of 
this  great  continent,  of  all  the  lovers  of  literary  merit,  founded  on  the  broad  basis  of  a 
virtuous  emulation,  and  which  shall  be  no  less  happy  and  important  in  preserving  the 
future  peace  and  grandeur  of  these  United  States  than  that  confederacy  which  has  led 
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America  to  the  present  possession  of  national  glory  and  independence  through  innu- 
merable difficulties  and  distresses ;  and  to  this  great  end,  give  me  leave  to  hope,  all 
our  future  exertions  will  be  pointed."  The  correspondence  between  the  first  two  New 
England  Chapters,  so  far  as  it  is  preserved,  shows  the  repeated  efforts  that  were  made 
on  both  sides  to  keep  up  communication  by  letter  upon  the  affairs  of  the  Society  and 
general  literary  matters,  but  it  shows,  also,  the  failure  of  all  such  efforts.  It  seems 
plain  that  it  was  found  impossible  to  make  the  organization  anything  other  than  a  liter- 
ary Society  in  each  college,  having  a  form  of  union  and  mutual  control  among  its 
branches,  but,  for  its  real  life,  confined  to  the  local  membership.  The  only  particular 
in  which  the  Chapters  really  acted  together  was  in  the  granting  of  a  charter  to  a  col- 
lege in  a  State  within  which  the  Society  was  not  already  established.  This  arrange- 
ment evidently  arose  out  of  the  entire  independence  of  the  several  States  before  the 
constitution  of  1  789  was  adopted.  The  Alpha,  or  original  Chapter  of  each  State,  was 
competent  alone  to  establish  Chapters  within  its  own  State ;  but  the  several  Alphas 
must  combine,  according  to  the  theory,  to  introduce  the  Society,  for  the  first  time,  into 
a  State.  Such  joint  action  was  taken  first  in  the  case  of  the  Chapter  at  Dartmouth,  in 
1787,  and  then  not  again  until  1816,  in  the  case  of  one  at  Union  College,  New  York. 
A  proposition,  made  in  1  790,  for  a  Chapter  in  Providence  College  was  approved  by  the 
Yale  Chapter,  but  afterwards  the  consent  was  withdrawn,  on  the  presentation  of  argu- 
ments against  it  from  the  Alpha  of  Massachusetts.  There  were  attempts  made  at 
different  times  in  the  direction  of  greater  combined  activity,  such  as  one  to  establish  a 
fund  for  the  relief  of  indigent  members,  and  another  to  publish  a  literary  periodical; 
but  they  came  to  nothing. 

The  Yale  Chapter  seems  to  have  had  somewhat  vigorous  life  for  more  than  fifty 
years  from  its  foundation.  There  are  continuous  reports  of  weekly  or  fortnightly 
meetings  from  1787  to  1843,  and  then,  with  longer  intervals,  to  the  end  of  1846.  The 
fact  that  there  are  no  reports  prior  to  1787  is  explained  by  an  attack  upon  the  soci- 
ety's archives.  There  are  two  such  attacks  recorded.  The  first  was  in  December, 
1786,  when  three  Seniors  broke  into  the  secretary's  study  and  carried  off  the  trunk 
containing  all  the  society's  papers.  They  were,  however,  soon  detected,  and,  having 
restored  the  property  and  apologized,  entered  into  a  sworn  agreement  with  the  Society 
whereby  they  promised  to  divulge  none  of  its  secrets,  and  it  promised  "to  conceal  their 
names  from  the  world."  This  signed  engagement  still  exists,  but  it  does  not  seem  to 
be  the  duty  of  one  writing  of  the  matter  now  to  ignore  the  pledge  of  concealment. 
The  three  names  may  be  found  by  the  curious  in  the  Triennial  Catalogue  of  the  col- 
lege. Again,  on  June  2,  1787,  when  "the  secretary  opened  the  arcana,  to  his  sur- 
prise the  book  of  records  and  the  register  were  gone.  Silent  he  sat,  and  the  cold 
sweat  flowed  abundantly.  Nothing  is  secure  in  this  fluctuating  state."  Of  the  perpe- 
trators of  this  attack  no  trace  was  ever  found.  The  Society  in  that  time  guarded  its 
secrets  with  more  care  in  other  respects.     It  had  a  cypher  for  correspondence,  the  key 

to  which,  called  the  Table,  and  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  T e,  was  sent  from  the 

parent  Chapter  in  Virginia.     One  letter  is  still  preserved  written  in  that  form,  but  the 
labor  was  evidently  too  great  for  the  advantage,  and  it  was  soon  abandoned. 
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The  reports  of  the  meetings  record  always  the  question  discussed  and  the  names  of 
the  disputants.  The  questions  reflect  of  course  the  subjects  that  were  prominent  as 
themes  of  speculation  or  agitating  the  country  as  practical  matters  during  that  period. 
The  policy  of  the  adoption  of  the  new  Constitution  was  discussed  on  the  19th  of 
November,  1787,  and  again  on  the  nth  of  August,  1788.  "Ought  the  slaves  of 
America  to  be  emancipated?  "  came  up  on  the  25th  of  August,  1788,  and  was  decided 
in  the  affirmative ;  but  the  right  of  females  to  a  share  in  civil  government  was  nega- 
tived on  the  10th  of  September,  1787.  The  question  whether  the  rate  of  interest 
should  be  regulated  by  law  seems  to  have  been  especially  attractive  and  difficult  for 
the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  mind,  for  it  was  discussed  eight  times  between  1789  and  1801, 
and  decided  five  times  in  the  negative,  three  times  in  the  affirmative.  Another  ques- 
tion, "Whether  lawyers  are  beneficial  to  society?"  brings  to  mind  the  fierce  hostility 
against  that  profession  arising  out  of  the  unsettled  state  of  affairs  and  pecuniary 
distress  which  followed  the  close  of  the  war  and  culminated  in  Massachusetts  in  the 
Shays  insurrection.  Profounder  questions  sometimes  appear,  involving  fundamental 
principles  of  society  and  historic  speculations  in  metaphysics  ;  but  the  Society  also 
debated  upon  the  adoption  of  Webster's  orthography,  deciding,  in  1792,  in  favor  of  it, 
and,  in  1794,  against  it.  The  practical  question,  "Is  this  Society  beneficial  to  this 
University?"  was  "  litigated  "  by  its  members,  in  1790,  and  decided  unanimously  in  the 
affirmative ;  but  there  seems  to  have  been  a  reaction  or  period  of  depression  later,  for 
on  the  19th  of  August,  1799,  four  speakers  discussed  the  question,  "  Is  it  expedient  to 
abolish  this  Society  ?  "  Still  perhaps  there  was  the  same  feeling  under  both  questions, 
for  the  latter  was  decided  unanimously  in  the  negative. 

Besides  the  debates  there  were  orations  delivered,  or  sometimes  by  permission  read, 
at  the  ordinary  meetings,  and  an  especial  effort  of  oratory  was  provided  by  a  graduate 
member  for  the  anniversary  meeting  in  December  and  for  another  high  day  about 
Commencement  time.  The  subjects  of  many  of  these  are  recorded,  and  it  may  serve 
as  a  sort  of  intellectual  landmark  to  notice  how  often  such  as  the  following  occur  : 
"Friendship,  Morality,  and  Literature;"  "Self-love;"  "The  Rise  and  Progress  of 
Society."  Still,  now  and  then  an  original  mind  asserted  itself  in  the  choice  of  a  sub- 
ject, as  in  one  on  "  The  Pleasures  of  Existence  and  Horrors  of  Annihilation,"  and 
another  on  "The  Unjustifiableness  of  the  American  Revolution."  In  September,  1800, 
the  oration  at  Commencement  was,  by  a  vote  of  the  Society,  omitted,  because  the 
person  appointed  to  give  it  had  "  prepared  for  exhibition  an  oration  on  political  sub- 
jects to  advance  the  interests  of  a  party  by  abusing  the  confidence  of  the  Society  and 
involving  the  members  in  that  political  turmoil  which  disgraces  our  country."  The 
anniversary  exercises,  in  1795,  held  in  the  State  House  and  "attended  by  the  Honb-lH 
Judges  of  the  Superior  Court,"  were  honored  by  an  elegant  oration  on  "  The  origin 
and  primitive  improvements  of  historical  records,  together  with  a  variety  of  miscel- 
laneous reflections  relative  to  their  influence  on  the  human  character  and  the  early 
state  of  society."  At  the  dinner  on  the  same  occasion  a  brother  from  Dartmouth 
offered  as  a  toast,  "  May  the  Alpha  of  Connecticut  continue  till  the  Omega  of  all  exist- 
ence !  "     At  the  similar  meeting  three  years  later,  President  D wight  gave  the  exhilar- 
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ating  sentiment,  "  A  due  attention  to  the  study  of  the  languages,  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Latin  !  "  Strange  as  this  may  seem  to  our  ears,  it  marks  appropriately  the  new  era  in 
the  history  of  the  college  which  was  then  beginning,  of  which  a  principal  feature  was 
the  foundation  of  permanent  professorships  for  these  and  kindred  studies. 

About  the  year  1843  it  became  impossible  to  continue  the  frequent  meetings  with 
literary  exercises,  and,  after  one  or  two  attempts  to  revive  the  Society  by  different 
plans,  it  narrowed  its  activity  to  annual  meetings  for  the  election  of  new  members  and 
of  an  orator  and  poet  for  Commencement  week.  Thus  this  feature,  which  did  not 
belong  to  the  original  scheme  of  the  Society  at  all,  and  was  introduced  hesitatingly  at 
first  by  connecting  public  exercises  with  an  anniversary  meeting,  survived  all  the  rest 
and  continued,  constituting  the  sole  life  of  the  Society,  for  more  than  twenty  years. 
The  last  oration  under  its  invitation  was  delivered  in  1870,  and  the  last  poem  in  1871. 
Since  that  time  the  annual  election  of  undergraduate  members  has  also  been  given  up, 
and  so  the  Society  has  been  extinct  at  Yale.  During  all  or  nearly  all  of  its  existence 
it  had  two  features  peculiar  to  itself,  viz.,  that  its  members  were  selected  largely  on  the 
ground  of  excellence  in  scholarship,  and  that  its  officers,  or  most  of  them,  were 
always  graduates. 

A  list  of  the  orators  and  poets,  derived  mainly  from  the  catalogue  issued  in  1852,  is 
subjoined.     The  second  name  in  any  one  year  is  that  of  the  poet. 


1787. 

Simeon  Baldwin. 

1821. 

Rufus  Woodward. 

1792. 

Timothy  Pitkin. 

Leonard  Withington. 

i/93- 

William  Johnson. 

1822. 

James  Gates  Percival. 

1797. 

Charles  Chauncey. 

1825. 

James  Gould. 

1799. 

George  Tod. 

James  Gates  Percival. 

1S01. 

Seth  Perkins  Staples. 

1826. 

James  Abraham  Hillhouse. 

1802. 

Eli  Ives. 

James  Gordon  Brooks. 

1803. 

Bancroft  Fowler. 

1827. 

Denison  Olmsted. 

1804. 

Gideon  Tomlinson. 

Charles  Atwood. 

1805. 

George  Hoadly. 

1828. 

William  Maxwell. 

1807. 

Nathan  Johnson. 

1829. 

William  Moseley  Holland. 

1808. 

Sereno  Edwards  DwiHit. 

0 

1830. 

Thomas  Smith  Grimke. 

1809. 

Elijah  Waterman. 

1831. 

James  Kent. 

181 1. 

Leonard  Eugene  Wales. 

1832. 

Alanson  Hamlin  (poet). 

1812. 

Isaac  Mills  Ely. 

i833. 

Edward  Everett. 

James  Abraham  Hillhouse. 

1835- 

William  Watson  Andrews. 

1814. 

Samuel  Johnson  Hitchcock. 

1836. 

James  Abraham  Hillhouse 

1815. 

Charles  Hawley  (poet). 

1837. 

Horace  Bushnell. 

1816. 

John  Chester. 

1838. 

Heman  Humphrey. 

1817. 

Elisha  Mitchell. 

1839. 

Leonard  Bacon. 

1818. 

Gardner  Spring. 

Grenville  Mellen. 

1820. 

Alexander  Metcalf  Fisher. 

1840. 

Albert  Barnes. 
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1841. 

Edward  Robinson. 

1856. 

1842. 

Samuel  Henry  Dickson. 

1857- 

1843- 

William  Buell  Sprague. 

1844. 

Willis  Hall. 

1858. 

George  Hooker  Colton. 

1859. 

1845. 

Henry  Barnard. 

i860. 

Elizur  Wright. 

1861. 

1846. 

Daniel  D.  Barnard. 
Daniel  March. 

1862. 

1847. 

Simeon  North. 

1863. 

Luzerne  Ray. 

1864. 

1848. 

Charles  Bricket  Haddock. 

1865. 

1849. 

Ashbel  Smith. 

1850. 

John  Whiting  Andrews. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

1866. 

1851. 

Daniel  Lord. 

1867. 

Alfred  B.  Street. 

1868. 

1852. 

Edwin  P.  Whipple. 

John  Pierpont. 

1869. 

1853. 

Henry  Boynton  Smith. 

IS54. 

William  H.  Seward. 
John  G.  Saxe. 

1870. 

1855- 

Frederic  D.  Huntington. 

1871. 

Edwards  A.  Park. 
Wendell  Phillips. 
Francis  M.  Finch. 
William  Allen  Butler  (poet). 
William  Strong. 
Benjamin  F.  Thomas. 
Julian  N.  Sturtevant. 
Charles  Tracy. 
Charles  D.  Helmer. 
Charles  J.  Stille. 
Richard  S.  Storrs. 
Dwight  Foster. 
Josiah  G.  Holland. 
Andrew  D.  White. 
Gideon  H.  Hollister. 
Orris  S.  Ferry. 
Joseph  P.  Thompson. 
George  T.  Dole. 
Emory  Washburn. 
Edward  R.  Sill. 
James  McCosh. 
James  K.  Lombard. 
Increase  N.  Tarbox  (poet). 


CONNECTICUT    ACADEMY    OF    ARTS    AND    SCIENCES. 

BY   PROFESSOR   ELI  AS   LOOMIS. 


Efforts  made  by  President  Stiles  to  organize  an  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Connecticut. — 
Obstacles  encountered. — Charter  refused  by  the  General  Assembly. — A  Society  organized  in 
1786. — Its  Plan  of  Operations.— Its  partial  Success. — The  Connecticut  Academy  organized  in 

1799,  and  obtained  a  charter. objects  proposed. its  publications. transactions  published 

since    1866. — Meteorological   Journal. — Efforts   to   promote    Geology. — Effort   to    obtain   a 
Topographical  Survey  of  the  State. — Officers  of  the  Academy. — Its  Meetings. — Members,  etc. 

The  Literary  Diary  of  President  Stiles  contains  a  record  of  some  of  the  steps  which 
ultimately  led  to  the  organization  of  the  Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
In  volume  ix.  of  his  Diary,  on  page  115,  under  date  of  November  1,  1779,  is  found 
the  following  record:  "Mr.  Guild,  Tutor  of  Harvard  College,  visited  us  this  day.  He 
has  been  to  Philadelphia,  and  is  planning  an  Academy  of  Sciences  for  Massachusetts. 
I  had  much  conversation  with  him  upon  this,  as  well  as  upon  an  Academy  of  Sciences  I 
am  meditating  for  Connecticut." 

Mr.  Benjamin  Guild,  the  person  here  referred  to,  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1769,  was  tutor  in  that  college  from  1776  to  1780,  and  was  one  of  the  original  members 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  which  was  incorporated  by  the 
legislature  of  Massachusetts  May  4,  1 780.  The  American  Philosophical  Society  was 
formed  January  2,  1769,  at  Philadelphia,  by  the  union  of  two  societies  previously 
existing,  one  of  which  had  been  known  by  the  name  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society  since  1743.  Rev.  Ezra  Stiles  was  elected  member  of  this  society  January  26, 
1768,  when  he  was  pastor  of  a  church  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  and  in  1781  he  was 
elected  one  of  the  councilors  of  the  society. 

In  the  Diary,  volume  ix.,  page  174,  under  date  of  March  29,  1780,  occurs  the 
record:  "Received  a  letter,  22d  inst,  from  Mr.  Tutor  Guild,  of  Harvard  College, 
advising  a  bill  in  Massachusetts  Assembly  for  erecting  an  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  incorporating  forty  gentlemen." 

In  the  Diary,  volume  x.,  page  27,  under  date  of  June  14,  1780,  it  is  stated  that  the 
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American  Academy  had  obtained  an  act  of  incorporation  from  the  General  Assembly 
of  Massachusetts ;  and  on  page  23 1  of  the  same  volume  is  recorded  his  own  election  as 
honorary  member  of  the  Academy,  March  14,  1781. 

In  the  same  volume  of  the  Diary  is  contained  a  letter  from  Rev.  Nathan  Strong,  of 
Hartford,  dated  November  25,  1780,  from  which  the  following  is  extracted:  "Mr. 
Prudden  mentioned  your  desire  that  I  would  converse  with  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Assembly  upon  establishing  by  law  a  Philosophical  Society  for  the  advancement  of 
Arts  and  Sciences.  I  have  been,  for  a  year  past,  urging  the  design,  and  have  con- 
versed with  many  gentlemen,  and  hope  soon  to  bring  it  forward.  A  question  which 
hath  been  moved  in  several  of  these  conversations  is,  whether  or  not  such  a  society 
shall  have  a  constitutional  connection  with  college.  For  my  own  part  I  could  wish  it 
might,  but  still  apprehend,  as  things  are  circumstanced  at  present,  such  a  proposal 
would  frustrate  the  design.  Could  a  society  of  this  kind  be  established  by  law,  though 
not  constitutionally  with  college,  I  think  it  would  naturally,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  produce  a  union  between  the  civil  and  academic  powers  in  the  State — an  event 
which  I  most  sacredly  wish.  As  you,  Sir,  are  unquestionably  better  acquainted  with 
the  nature,  constitution,  and  laws  of  the  several  Literary  societies  in  Europe  and  in  this 
country  than  any  other  gentleman  in  the  State  can  be  supposed  to  be,  I  pray  you,  Sir, 
to  draw  up  a  plan  which  I  may  communicate,  and  to  make  every  observation  upon  the 
subject  which  your  wisdom  and  learning  will  suggest.  I  am  certain,  Sir,  that  your 
opinion  will  have  the  greatest  weight  in  the  affair.  The  Assembly  are  coming 
together  next  Wednesday,  and,  if  your  avocations  permit,  I  earnestly  desire  your 
observations  upon  the  subject  soon." 

On  page  150,  in  the  same  volume  of  the  Diary,  under  date  December  19,  1780, 
President  Stiles  records:  "I  sent  to  Rev.  Nathan  Strong  the  draft  of  a  charter  for  the 
incorporation  of  the  proposed  Academy  of  Sciences,  to  be  laid  before  the  General 
Assembly,  and  also  a  printed  copy  of  the  Act  for  incorporating  the  Massachusetts 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  By  a  letter  I  received  yesterday,  he  informs  me  that, 
upon  application  to  the  members,  he  found  unexpected  obstructions  in  the  Assembly, 
arising  from  a  jealousy  lest  the  Academy  should  become  constitutionally  connected 
with  college.  However,  at  length  the  following  resolve  passed  both  Houses  last 
week : 

'  Resolved  by  this  Assembly,  that  Oliver  Ellsworth,  John  Treadwell,  and  James  Hillhouse,  Esquires,  be 
and  they  are  hereby  appointed  a  Committee  to  draw  up  a  plan  for  forming  and  incorporating  a  Literary 
Society  in  this  State  for  the  promotion  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  lay  the  same  for  consideration  before  this 
Assembly  in  May  next.'" 

On  page  152,  in  the  same  volume  of  the  Diary,  under  date  of  December  29,  1780, 
President  Stiles  records:  "This  day  I  opened  the  Superior  Court  with  prayer,  and, 
dining  with  the  Judges,  conversed  with  them  upon  the  proposed  Academy  of  Sciences 
in  this  State." 

At  the  May  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  in  1781,  a  bill  was  introduced  to  incor- 
porate and  establish  a  society  for  the  cultivation  and  promotion  of  the  arts  and  sciences 
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under  the  corporate  name  of  the  Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  The  bill 
was  passed  in  the  upper  House,  but  in  the  lower  House  was  continued  until  the  next 
session.  At  the  January  session,  1782,  in  the  lower  House  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  was  referred  to  the  next  General  Assembly,  with  which  the  upper  House  con- 
curred, and  no  further  action  seems  to  have  been  taken  on  the  subject. 

It  having-  been  found  impossible  to  obtain  an  act  of  incorporation  for  the  proposed 
society  from  the  General  Assembly,  it  was  decided  to  organize  a  society  without  an  act 
of  incorporation.  This  was  accordingly  done  in  May,  1 786,  during  the  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  at  Hartford,  and  the  society  was  named  the  Connecticut  Society  of 
Arts  and  Sciences.  In  the  New  Haven  Gazette  and  Connecticut  Magazine,  volume  i., 
page  354,  December  28,  1786,  is  published  the  following  official  notice,  which  gives  an 
account  of  the  organization  of  this  society : 

"  '  At  a  meeting  of  the  Connecticut  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  holden  at  New  Haven  by  adjournment, 
October  25,  1786,  voted:  'That  the  Corresponding  Secretaries  be  directed  to  publish,  in  the  several  news- 
papers of  this  State,  a  summary  abstract  of  the  Constitution  of  this  Society,  and  request  from  the  public,  com- 
munications relative  to  the  objects  of  the  institution. 

"'Chauncey  Goodrich,  Recording  Secretary.' 

"  In  obedience  to  the  above  request,  we  most  respectfully  inform  the  public  that  the  Connecticut  Society 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  includes  a  number  of  respectable  and  literary  characters  in  various  parts  of  the  State, 
who,  at  the  session  of  the  General  Assembly  in  May  last,  associated  for  the  purpose  of  promoting,  collecting, 
and  communicating  useful  knowledge  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  particularly  in  Agriculture,  Manufactures,  and 
Natural  Philosophy.  The  Hon.  Oliver  Wolcott,  Esq.,  is  President,  and  Jeremiah  Wadsworth,  Esq.,  Vice- 
President  of  the  society.  The  resident  members  are  not  to  exceed  60  in  number,  and  to  be  inhabitants  of  the 
State  of  Connecticut.  Honorary  and  corresponding  members  may  be  chosen  from  any  other  State  or  nation. 
Two  stated  meetings  of  the  society  are  to  be  holden  annually  :  one  in  the  city  of  Hartford,  on  the  day  next 
after  the  General  Election,  the  other  in  the  city  of  New  Haven,  on  the  first  Wednesday  after  the  opening  of  the 
General  Assembly  in  the  fall  session. 

"The  utility  of  literary  societies  has  been  long  experienced  in  the  learned  nations  of  Europe,  and  several  of 
the  American  States,  particularly  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania,  have  derived  much  advantage  and  respecta- 
bility by  similar  institutions.  Many  valuable  improvements  are  lost  to  mankind  by  the  want  of  a  proper 
channel  of  communication.  Very  few  are  in  a  situation  to  challenge  the  public  attention  to  their  discoveries 
in  science  and  arts  without  the  aid  of  others,  which  is  easily  obtained  from  scientific  associations  for  the  express 
purpose  of  collecting  and  communicating  knowledge.  Imperfect  hints  are  often  matured  into  valuable 
improvement  by  the  investigation  of  many  acting  in  unison.  To  assist  their  design,  the  Society  request  the 
communications  of  the  ingenious  in  every  profession;  Curious  observations  and  discoveries  in  natural  or 
astronomical  philosophy ;  materials  that  will  assist  in  forming  a  natural  History  of  the  country  ;  Botanical 
descriptions  and  discoveries ;  Medical  and  chemical  essays  and  experiments  ;  new  mechanical  inventions  ;  the 
most  direct  means  of  introducing  and  perfecting  Manufactures — will  be  proper  matter  for  communication.  As 
the  advancement  of  Agricultural  knowledge  is  a  principal  object  with  the  Society,  communications  on  this  sub- 
ject are  earnestly  requested.  Experiments  in  the  various  courses  of  husbandry,  and  on  the  soil  best  adapted  to 
particular  plants  and  grasses  ;  the  history  and  description  of  destructive  insects,  with  the  best  means  of  prevent- 
ing and  destroying  them,  are  subjects  which  deserve  particular  attention.  Every  communication  made  to  us 
will  be  gratefully  received  and  presented  to  the  Society. 

"Nathan  Strong,         )  ,.  „ 

v  Corresponding  Secretaries. 
Pierpont  Edwards,  ) 

In  volume  xiii.  of  the  Diary,  on  page  29,  under  date  of  May  1 1,  1787,  President  Stiles 
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records  :   "  I  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Connecticut  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  insti- 
tuted in  May  last  year.     The  following  are  the  names  of  the  officers  elected : 

"Hon.  Lieut.-Gov.  Wolcott,  President. 
Col.  Jeremiah  Wadsworth,  Vice-President. 
Chauncey  Goodrich,  Esq.,  Recording  Secretary. 
Rev.  Ezra  Stiles,  \ 

Jonathan  Trumbull,  Esq.,  >  Corresponding  Secretaries." 
Pierpont  Edwards,  Esq.,      ) 

There  were  at  that  time  forty-six  resident  members  and  four  honorary  members  of 
the  society. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  society  held  in  New  Haven,  October  23,  1787,  the  Rev.   Dr. 
Edwards  communicated  to  the  society  a  dissertation  on  the  Mohegan  language,  and 
was  desired  to  lodge  the  same  with  the  secretary,  to  be  published.     The  dissertation 
was  published  during  the  following  year,  and  the  following  is  the  title  in  full:   "  Obser- 
vations on  the  Language  of  the  Muhhekaneew  Indians,  in  which  the  extent  of  that 
Language  in  North  America  is  shown,  its  genius  is  grammatically  traced,  some  of  its 
peculiarities  and  some  instances  of  analogy  between  that  and  the  Hebrew  are  pointed 
out.     Communicated  to  the  Connecticut  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  published  at 
the  request  of  the  Society.      By  Jonathan  Edwards,  D.D.,  Pastor  of  a  church  in  New 
Haven,  and  member  of  the  Connecticut  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences.     New  Haven, 
printed  by  Josiah  Meigs,  1788."     Octavo,  seventeen  pages.     To  show  the  advantages 
he  had  enjoyed  for  learning  the  language  of  the  Muhhekaneews,  Dr.  Edwards  states,  in 
his  preface :   "  When  I  was  but  six  years  of  age  my  father  removed  with  his  family  to 
Stockbridge,  which  at  that  time  was  inhabited  by  Indians  almost  solely,  as  there  were 
in  the  town  but  twelve  families  of  whites  or  Anglo-Americans,  and  perhaps  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  families  of  Indians.     The  Indians  being  the  nearest  neighbors,  I   con- 
stantly associated  with  them ;   their  boys  were  my  daily  school-mates  and  play-fellows. 
Out  of  my  father's   house  I  seldom  heard  any  language  spoken  besides  the  Indian. 
By  these  means   I   acquired  the  knowledge  of  that  language,  and  a  great  facility  in 
speaking   it.      It  became   more   familiar  to  me  than   my  mother  tongue.      I  knew  the 
names  of  some   things  in    Indian  which    I    did   not   know    in    English  ;    even   all   my 
thoughts    ran    in    Indian  ;     and   though    the    true    pronunciation    of  the    language    is 
extremely  difficult  to  all  but  themselves,  they  acknowledged  that    I  had  acquired  it 
perfectly,  which,  as  they  said,  never  had  been  acquired  before  by  any  Anglo-American. 
This  skill  in  their  language  I  have,  in  a  good  measure,  retained  to  this  clay." 

This  essay  has  been  repeatedly  reprinted,  and  is  well  known  to  philologists. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  society,  which  was  formed  in  1786,  after  a  brief  period  of 
activity  declined,  and,  after  a  few  years,  had  only  a  nominal  existence;  but  early  in  the 
year  1799  a  society  was  formed  which  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  any  association  which  had  previously  existed.  A  few  gentlemen  in  New 
Haven  attended  a  meeting  at  an  invitation  given,  and  a  sketch  of  the  principal  objects 
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of  such  an  association  was  communicated,  together  with  the  outline  of  the  proposed 
society,  which  was  named  the  Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

At  a  meeting-  on  the  4th  of  March,  1 799,  the  gentlemen  who  had  associated  adopted 
a  number  of  regulations  as  by-laws  for  their  government,  and  elected  a  number  of 
gentlemen,  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  to  be  members.  At  a  subsequent  meeting 
certain  fundamental  articles  were  adopted  as  the  constitution  of  the  academy,  by  which 
were  prescribed  the  terms  of  admission  to  membership.  In  October,  1799,  the  acad- 
emy, on  petition,  obtained  from  the  legislature  an  act  of  incorporation,  which  conferred 
upon  the  society  the  usual  powers  of  a  corporate  body,  and  provided  that  the  whole 
number  of  members  resident  in  this  State  shall  never  exceed  two  hundred,  nor  ever  be 
less  than  forty.  By  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  the  officers  of  the  academy  con- 
sisted of  a  president,  a  vice-president,  five  counselors,  one  recording  secretary,  four 
corresponding  secretaries,  of  whom  the  recording  secretary  was  one,  a  keeper  of  the 
cabinet,  who  was  also  librarian,  and  a  treasurer — all  of  whom  were  annually  elected  by 
a  majority  of  ballots.  There  were  six  meetings  annually,  viz.,  on  the  fourth  Tuesday 
of  February,  April,  June,  August,  October,  and  December.  The  general  meeting  for 
the  election  of  officers  was  on  the  fourth  Tuesday  of  October. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  academy,  October  22,  1799,  the  following  officers  were 
elected : 

Rev.  Timothy  D wight,  D.D.,  President. 

His  Excellency  Jonathan  Trumbull,  Vice-President. 

His  Honor   John   Treadwell, 

Rev.   James  Dana,  D.D., 

Doctor  ^Eneas  Munson,  }  Counselors. 

Rev.   Bela  Hubbard, 

Chauncey  Goodrich,  Esq., 

Simeon  Baldwin,  Keeper  of  Records. 

Noah  Webster,  Jr.,  Esq.,  ) 

John  C.   Smith,  Esq.,  >  Corresponding  Secretaries. 

Enoch  Perkins,  Esq.,  ) 

Josiah  Meigs,  Esq.,  Librarian. 

Isaac  Beers,  Esq.,  Treasurer. 

One  considerable  object  proposed  by  this  association  was  to  collect  for  publication  a 
statistical  account  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  and  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  object 
they  directed  their  attention  and  exertions.  On  the  first  of  January,  1800,  they 
addressed  a  circular  letter  to  every  town  in  the  State,  containing  the  subjects  of 
inquiry,  arranged  under  thirty-two  distinct  heads,  and  requesting  answers  to  their 
inquiries.  This  letter  was  printed  and  distributed.  In  a  subsequent  address  the  acad- 
emy urged  an  attention  to  the  subject  of  these  inquiries,  and  suggested  a  plan  by 
which  they  supposed  the  labor  of  furnishing  correct  answers  might  be  facilitated.  In 
the  course  of  several  years  statistical  accounts  from  more  than  thirty  towns  were 
received.      In  181 1,  it  was  resolved  to  commence  the  publication  of  these  accounts,  and 
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during  this  year  was  published  die  first  number  of  the  first  volume  of  "A  Statistical 
Account  of  the  Towns  and  Parishes  in  the  State  of  Connecticut,"  8vo,  84  pages.  It 
consists  of  an  account  of  the  city  of  New  Haven,  by  President  Timothy  Dwight, 
describing  its  topography,  its  history,  its  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce, 
together  with  its  religious,  literary,  and  charitable  institutions.  It  also  contains  a 
sketch  of  the  mineralogy  and  geology  of  the  vicinity,  by  Professor  B.  Silliman,  and  a 
catalogue  of  the  plants  found  in  the  neighborhood,  by  Dr.  Eli  Ives. 

In  18 1 5,  was  published  a  continuation  of  the  same  volume,  consisting  of  a  statistical 
account  of  the  several  towns  in  the  county  of  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  by  James  Morris, 
Esq.,  8vo,  40  pages.  In  18 19,  was  published  "A  Statistical  Account  of  the  County  of 
Middlesex,  Connecticut,"  by  David  D.  Field,  8vo,  154  pages.  Several  other  town  his- 
tories were  received  by  the  academy,  but  the  preceding  is  thought  to  be  a  complete 
list  of  those  which  were  published. 

To  collect  statistics  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  was  not,  however,  the  main  design 
of  the  academy.  At  its  commencement  a  scheme  was  drawn  up,  reported,  and 
approved,  in  which  the  attention  of  its  members  was  invited  to  every  method  of 
improving  the  science,  arts,  and  happiness  of  their  country,  so  far  as  the  general  state 
of  its  concerns  and  their  own  leisure  would  permit.  In  compliance  with  this  design, 
several  papers  on  philosophical  subjects  were  presented  to  the  academy,  and,  in  1 809,  it 
was  decided  to  publish  a  selection  from  them.  Accordingly,  in  18 10,  was  published 
"Part  First  of  Volume  First  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,"  8vo,  216  pages. 

In  181 1,  was  published  "Part  Second  of  Volume  First;  "in  18 13,  was  published  "Part 
Third,"  and  in  1816  was  published  "Part  Fourth,"  completing  a  volume  of  four  hun- 
dred and  twelve  pages,  containing,  in  all,  twenty-five  essays.  These  essays  are 
chiefly  on  scientific  subjects,  and  some  of  them  have  a  permanent  value,  while  several 
of  them  are  chiefly  interesting  as  showing  the  state  of  science  in  Connecticut  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century. 

In  the  year  1818,  was  commenced  the  American  Journal  of  Science,  by  Professor  B. 
Silliman,  and  in  the  same  year  the  academy  voted  that  the  Committee  of  Publication 
may  allow  such  of  the  academy's  papers  as  they  think  proper  to  be  published  in  the 
American  Journal.  From  this  time  the  publication  of  memoirs  in  a  separate  form 
was  discontinued,  and  the  American  Journal  of  Science  became  the  established  medium 
of  publication  of  papers  presented  to  the  academy,  and  so  continued  for  nearly  fifty 
years.  This  change  in  the  mode  of  publication  had  the  advantage  of  greater  prompt- 
ness of  publication  and  a  wider  circle  of  readers,  but  it  had  the  disadvantage  of  exclud- 
ing abstract  and  technical  memoirs,  which  are  unsuited  to  the  pages  of  a  periodical 
which  depends  upon  popular  patronage,  although  containing  discoveries  of  the  highest 
importance  to  pure  science.  The  number  of  memoirs  communicated  to  the  academy 
and  published  in  the  Journal  of  Science  has  been  very  great,  embracing  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  contributions  to  that  journal  from  gentlemen  residing  in  New  Haven  and  its 
vicinity,  as  well  as  from  a  considerable  number  of  other  persons.  Among  these  may 
be  specially  enumerated  an  essay  on    "  Musical  Temperament,"  by   Professor  A.   M. 
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Fisher;  a  long  series  of  papers  on  "Storms  and  Hurricanes,"  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Redfield, 
of  New  York;  numerous  papers  on  "Meteoric  Showers  and  Auroral  Exhibitions,"  by- 
Professor  D.  Olmsted;  several  papers  on  "Meteors,"  by  Professor  A.  C.  Twining; 
numerous  articles  on  "  Meteoric  Displays,"  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Herrick;  numerous  articles  on 
"Auroral  Exhibitions,"  "Magnetic  Phenomena,"  and  other  subjects,  by  Professor  E. 
Loomis ;  and  the  numerous  contributions  of  Professors  Silliman,  Senior  and  Junior, 
Professor  Dana  and  Professor  Newton,  were  to  a  great  extent  first  communicated  to 
the  Connecticut  Academy,  though  in  many  cases  no  mention  was  made  of  this  fact  in 
the  published  memoirs. 

Within  the  last  few  years  it  was  found  that  the  academy  had  at  its  command  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  scientific  materials  which  were  thought  worthy  of  publication,  and 
which  were  not  suited  to  the  pages  of  an  ordinary  scientific  journal.  It  was  therefore 
proposed,  in  1863,  that  the  academy  should  resume  its  practice  of  independent  publi- 
cation, and,  through  the  liberal  subscriptions  of  several  gentlemen  of  New  Haven,  the 
means  of  doing  this  were  provided.  In  1866,  was  published  the  first  part  of  the  first 
volume  of  the  "Transactions  of  the  Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,"  8vo, 
246  pages.  This  part  contains  a  register  of  the  aurora  borealis  from  1837  to  1854,  by 
E.  C.  Herrick;  also  notices  of  other  auroral  observations  from  1763  to  1832,  and  a 
summary  of  the  meteorological  observations  made  at  New  Haven,  from  1779  to  1865, 
by  Professors  Loomis  and  Newton. 

In  1871,  was  published  part  second  of  volume  first,  containing  a  paper  on  "  Radi- 
ata,"  by  Professor  A.  E.  Verrill,  368  pages. 

Volume  second  contains  papers  by  Sidney  I.  Smith,  James  D.  Dana,  J.  Hammond 
Trumbull,  E.  T.  Nelson,  Francis  E.  Loomis,  William  P.  Trowbridge,  W.  P.  Blake, 
Henry  S.  Williams,  J.  Willard  Gibbs,  and  Daniel  C.  Eaton. 

Part  first  of  volume  third,  which  was  published  in  1876,  contains  articles  by  S.  I. 
Smith,  S.  F.  Clark,  Edward  S.  Dana,  H.  A.  Newton,  and  J.  Willard  Gibbs. 

Part  second  of  volume  third  is  nearly  completed,  and  will  contain  articles  by  F.  M. 
Turnbull,  S.  F.  Clark,  James  K.  Thacher,  Sidney  I.  Smith,  and  J.  Willard  Gibbs. 

F*or  a  considerable  series  of  years  a  meteorological  register  was  kept  by  direction 
of  the  Connecticut  Academy.  It  commenced  in  1  799,  and  was  continued  with  various 
interruptions  till  1852.  From  January,  1804,  to  December,  1820,  the  observations 
were  made  by  Professor  Jeremiah  Day,  and  were  made  upon  a  uniform  plan.  The 
other  observations  were  made  by  a  large  number  of  different  observers,  and  the  plan 
of  observation  was  frequently  changed.  By  combining  these  observations  with  others 
which  have  been  made  in  New  Haven,  we  obtain  a  record  which  is  well-nigh  con- 
tinuous from  1779  to  the  present  time.  It  is  believed  that  there  are  only  two  other 
records  of  meteorological  observations  made  on  the  American  continent  which  embrace 
so  long  an  interval.  Meteorological  observations  were  made  in  Philadelphia  as  early 
as  1748,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  if  all  the  materials  which  have  been  accumu- 
lated in  that  vicinity  were  collected,  they  would  furnish  a  continuous  record  of  tem- 
perature longer  than  the  New  Haven  series,  but  hitherto  no  such  record  has  been 
published. 
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Observations  have  also  been  made  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  which  are  well-nigh  con- 
tinuous from  i  742  to  the  present  time.  Some  observations  were  also  made  at  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina,  as  early  as  1738,  but  the  series  is  not  continuous  to  the  present 
time. 

In  181 7,  Professor  Silliman  presented  to  the  academy  a  paper  on  the  subject  of 
American  Geology,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  in  what  ways  and  to 
what  extent  it  is  expedient  for  the  academy  to  extend  its  patronage  to  geological 
science.  Subsequently  the  committee  was  instructed  to  inquire  how  far  the  funds  of 
the  academy  can  with  propriety  be  devoted  to  the  investigation  of  our  geology,  and  to 
see  how  far  the  co-operation  of  the  college  can  be  obtained.  In  October,  18 18,  it  was 
voted  that  the  committee  have  power  to  draw  from  the  treasury  the  amount  of  one 
hundred  dollars,  and  to  adopt  such  other  means  as  they  may  deem  expedient  to  secure 
necessary  funds  for  the  object  of  a  survey  of  the  State. 

The  attempts  which  were  made  to  obtain  the  funds  requisite  to  prosecute  a  geo- 
logical survey  of  the  State  were  unavailing,  and  the  project  was  temporarily  aban- 
doned. In  1835,  an  appropriation  was  made  by  the  legislature  for  a  geological 
survey,  and  the  work  was  accomplished  by  Dr.  James  G.  Percival  and  Professor 
Charles  U.  Shepard.  Professor  Shepard's  report  was  published  in  1839;  Dr.  Percival's 
report  was  published  in  1842. 

In  December,  1836,  the  academy  resolved  to  appoint  one  of  its  number  to  prepare 
a  discourse  commemorative  of  the  settlement  of  New  Haven,  to  be  delivered  in  1838, 
two  centuries  from  the  first  settlement  of  the  town.  At  the  next  meeting  Professor 
James  L.  Kingsley  was  appointed  to  deliver  the  address.  The  celebration  was  held 
on  the  25th  of  April,  1838,  and  the  address  of  Professor  Kingsley  was  subsequently 
published,  forming  a  pamphlet  of  1 1 5  pages  8vo. 

In  1873,  the  importance  of  a  more  accurate  map  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  was 
fully  discussed  in  the  meetings  of  the  academy,  and  a  memorial  was  presented  to  the 
legislature  in  the  name  of  the  academy  petitioning  for  a  new  topographical  survey 
of  the  State,  conducted  according  to  the  most  approved  methods.  The  object  of  this 
memorial  has  not  yet  been  attained. 

Previous  to  1862  the  meetings  of  the  academy  were  held  at  the  private  residences 
of  the  members,  but  since  1862  the  meetings  have  been  held  in  Sheffield  Hall.  Meet- 
ings are  held  on  the  third  Wednesday  of  each  month,  except  August,  and  the  annual 
meeting  for  the  election  of  officers  is  held  in  October.  The  number  of  members 
residing  in  this  State  is  by  the  charter  limited  to  two  hundred.  The  actual  number  at 
present  is  about  one  hundred  and  thirty.  Each  member  pays  to  the  treasurer  an 
annual  tax  of  five  dollars. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  academy,  in  1799,  Timothy  D wight,  D.D.,  President  of 
Yale  College,  was  elected  President  of  the  academy,  and  he  was  annually  re-elected 
until  his  death,  in  181 7.  In  181 7,  Jeremiah  Day,  D.D.,  President  of  Yale  College, 
was  chosen  President  of  the  academy,  and  was  annually  re-elected  until  1836.  In 
1836,  Professor  Benjamin  Silliman  was  chosen  President  of  the  academy,  and  was 
annually    re-elected    until    1847.      Professor   James    Murdock    was    President    of  the 
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academy  in  1847;  Professor  Denison  Olmsted,  in  1848  and  1849;  Eli  W.  Blake,  Esq., 
in  1850  and  185 1  ;  Professor  Eleazar  T.  Fitch,  from  1852  to  1856;  Professor  James 
I).  Dana,  in  1857  and  1858  ;  and  Professor  Chester  S.  Lyman  from  1859  to  the 
present  time. 

The  following-  are  the  present  officers  of  the  academy  : 

Professor  Chester  S.  Lyman,  President. 
Professor  Eli  as  Loomis,  Vice-President. 
Mr.  Edward  S.  Dana,  Secretary. 
Mr.  Henry  C.    Kingsley,  Treasurer. 
Mr.  Addison  VanName,  Librarian. 
Professor  Hubert  A.   Newton, 
Professor  George  J.   Brush, 
Professor  Chester  S.    Lyman, 
Professor  Eli  as  Loomis, 
Professor  Addison  E.  Verrill, 
Professor  William  D.  Whitney, 

vol.  1.— 43 
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Literary  Cabinet. — Athenjeum. — Letter  from  Rev.  Dr.  Withington. — Miseries  of  College  Life. — 
Microscope. — Its  Contributors. — The  Poet  Percival. — Professor  Alexander  M.  Fisher. — Aerial  Voyage 
of  Captain  Gulliver. — Yale  Crayon. — Sitting  Room. — Student's  Companion. — Its  Editor. — David  Fran- 
cis Bacon. — Its  Plan  and  Cleverness. — Little  Gentleman. — The  Gridiron. — The  Medley. — Yale  Liter- 
ary Magazine. — Its  Origin. — William  T.  Bacon's  Interest  in  the  Enterprise. — Its  External  Features. — 
Its  first  Editors. — A  fair  Exponent  of  the  College  Training. — Its  Scholarship. — Election  to  Editor- 
ship in  later  Years. — Quotation  from  Hon.  William  M.  Evarts'  Valedictory  for  the  first  Board. — 
The  Yale  Literary  Medal. — De  Forest  Orations. — Hon.  F.  J.  Kingsbury's  Mathematical  Love  Song. — 
The  Pecuniary  Success  of  the  Yale  Literary. — Its  Epilegomena. — Its  Honorable  Career. — University 
Quarterly.  —  NE^vsPAPERs. — Yale  Banner. — The  Ephemerals  numerous. — Yale  Courant. — College 
Courant.  —  Yale  Record. 


It  will  be  readily  understood  that  in  giving  in  these  volumes  a  record  of  the  college 
magazines,  anything  like  exact  perspective  cannot  be  maintained.  If  in  the  pages 
assigned  to  college  literature,  space  were  distributed  according  to  the  number  of 
issues,  and  the  amount  of  matter  represented  by  different  periodicals,  the  forty-two 
published  volumes  of  the  Yak  Literary  Magazine  would  confine  all  the  other  periodi- 
cals to  a  page  or  two,  and  a  simple  mention  of  the  earlier  and  less  known  publications 
would  be  all  the  notice  they  could  receive.  Least  of  all  could  there  be  any  allusion 
to  individuals,  and  such  honorable  recognition  as  is  due,  for  instance,  to  Alexander  M. 
Fisher,  of  the  class  of  1813,  and  to  David  Francis  Bacon,  of  the  class  of  1831,  would 
be  impossible.  Indeed,  the  periodical  with  which  the  former  brilliant  scholar  and 
writer  was  connected  could  hardly  be  named,  as  it  was  wholly  a  graduate  affair.  It 
has  been  judged,  however,  to  be  more  in  accordance  with  the  design  of  these  volumes 
to  preserve  what  facts  might  be  obtained  in  regard  to  those  periodicals  whose  history 
is  less  recent  and  more  obscure,  and  where  a  picturesque  movement  or  figure  appears 
even  for  a  brief  time  in  the  remote  relations  of  our  college  literature  to  bestow  upon 
these  more  rather  than  less  attention.  It  may  appear  that  this  method,  as  carried  out, 
has   not  secured  full  justice  to  the  Yale  Literary  Magazine ;  but,  in  answer  to  this 
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criticism,  it  is  sufficient  to  reply  that  if  all  the  space  had  been  devoted  to  that  periodi- 
cal, it  would  not  have  been  sufficient  for  thorough  treatment  of  the  various  interesting 
features  in  the  pages  and  history  of  that  truly  vigorous  magazine.  But  its  most  ardent 
friends  will,  it  is  believed,  appreciate  the  motives  that  have  led  to  a  chronological  and 
democratic  treatment  of  the  periodicals,  and  to  the  bestowal  of  more  attention  upon 
some  than  an  exact  proportion  would  justify.  In  regard  to  some  of  the  earlier  maga- 
zines, few  and  slight  sources  of  information  have  been  accessible.  In  regard  to  one, 
the  most  diligent  inquiry  has  elicited  scarcely  anything  definite,  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  some  periodicals  which  were  of  importance  in  the  early  part  of  the  century  are 
now  entirely  forgotten.  If  this  imperfect  sketch  helps  to  preserve  the  recollection  of 
a  single  fact  in  the  history  of  our  literature,  if  it  serves  to  bring  into  notice  the  educa- 
tional importance  which  the  feature  of  college  publication  has  here  attained,  if  it  stirs 
pleasantly  the  heart  of  one  old  man,  or  leads  any  student  to  emulate  with  pride  the 
good  efforts  of  previous  generations,  if  it  makes  plain  to  any  how  much  we  owe,  even 
in  humble  fields,  to  the  patient  workers,  who  have  handed  down  to  us  so  fair  an  inher- 
itance in  generous  and  glowing  currents  of  feeling  and  resolve,  it  will  do  something  for 
the  honor  of  the  college. 

The  first  known  in  the  series  of  literary  ventures  among  the  students  of  the  college 
was  the  Literary  Cabinet,  an  eight-page  bi-weekly,  whose  first  issue  appeared  Novem- 
ber 15,  1806,  and  whose  last  is  assigned  to  October,  1807.  It  was  announced  as 
edited  by  members  of  the  Senior  Class,  and  its  price  was  fixed  at  "one  dollar  per 
annum — fifty  cents  to  be  paid  in  advance."  The  prospectus  stated  that  "  it  is  feared 
by  a  few  individuals  that  the  Literary  Cabinet  is  the  offspring  of  the  hour,  and  will 
perish  with  the  other  ephemerals  of  the  day.  Disgraceful  would  it  be  to  this  college 
should  such  be  its  fate."  The  allusion  to  the  "ephemerals  of  the  day,"  doubtless  had 
a  meaning  when  penned  by  the  editor ;  but  it  finds  an  explanation  for  us  in  the  short- 
lived career  of  the  early  college  periodicals,  not  excluding  the  Literary  Cabinet. 
Some  hope  of  a  successful  continuance  seems  to  have  been  based  on  the  announce- 
ment that  it  was  to  be  a  charitable  institution.  "  The  pecuniary  profit  which  may  be 
derived  from  an  extensive  circulation  is  by  an  unalterable  resolve  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  education  of  poor  students  in  this  seminary,"  is  a  sentence  from  the  benevolent 
prospectus. 

Its  editors  of  the  class  of  1807,  were  Leonard  Wales,  of  New  Haven,  Jacob  Suth- 
erland, of  Poughkeepsie,  and  Thomas  S.  Grimke,  the  distinguished  statesman,  all  of 
whom  have  long  since  gone  over  to  the  majority.  Its  classical  motto  would  justify 
one  in  expecting  something  readable.  "  Si  non  tantus  fructus  perciperetur  ex  studiis 
quantum  percipi  constat,  sed  ex  his  delectatio  sola  peteretur ;  tamen  haec  animi  re- 
missio  judicanda  esset  libero  homine  dignissima,"  are  the  Ciceronian  words  with  which 
every  issue  greets  the  reader.  But  the  discussions  on  the  "  Profession  of  Law,"  or 
"On  the  Cultivation  of  a  Taste  for  the  Beauties  of  Nature,"  seem  to  the  modern  judg- 
ment rather  dignified  in  a  student's  eight-page  bi-weekly,  while  the  page  or  two  of 
verse  under  the  title  of  "The  Bower,"  comprising  the  customary  odes  to  Chloe  and 
Daphne,  reveal    the   most  painstaking   but   hardly  successful  imitation  of  the   classic 
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models.  The  fluent  opinions  and  spicy  news  articles  of  our  student  literature  would 
have  appeared  to  our  grandfathers  quite  as  unsuitable  as  their  labored  speculations 
appear  to  us,  and  we  readily  admit  that  the  Cabinet  was  thoroughly  respectable  during 
the  year  of  its  existence,  nor  can  it  be  inferred,  because  it  was  not  continued  more  than 
a  year,  that  it  was  pecuniarily  unsuccessful. 

For  the  second  college  periodical,  the  Athenceum,  which  also  presented  the  attrac- 
tive announcement  in  the  prospectus  that  the  profits  would  be  appropriated  to  the 
charitable  assistance  of  poor  students,  flourished  only  a  year ;  but  the  writer  has  the 
authority  of  the  only  surviving  editor  for  the  statement  that  the  profits  of  the  venture 
were  a  hundred  and  sixty  dollars.  The  editors  did  not  need  to  go  outside  of  their 
own  number  to  make  the  appropriation,  and  a  distinguished  clergyman  still  remem- 
bers gratefully  the  kindness  of  his  brother  editors,  who  kept  their  promise  to  the 
public,  by  giving  him,  at  a  time  of  especial  need,  the  entire  profits  of  the  publication. 
The  first  number  of  the  Athencsum  was  published  February  12,  18 14;  the  last  issue 
bears  date  of  August  6,  of  the  same  year.  Rather  a  naive  view  of  college  learning  is 
presented  in  the  prospectus,  that  "the  two  higher  classes  in  college  have  much  time, 
which  may  be  pleasantly  as  well  as  profitably  employed  in  committing  to  writing  the 
knowledge  which  they  have  acquired  by  the  studies  and  reading  of  the  past  year." 
Apparently  the  publication  of  the  Athenczum  was  not  undertaken  without  much  deliber- 
ation, and  the  editors,  though  disclaiming  any  responsibility  for  years  after  their  own, 
doubtless  believed  that  they  were  founding  a  permanent  magazine,  for  they  say  in  the 
first  number:  "For  any  future  period  they  (the  editors)  are  not  accountable  ;  they  have 
good  reason,  however,  to  believe  the  work  will  be  continued  by  the  class  which  shall 
succeed  them."  The  editors  who  managed  the  only  volume  of  this  magazine  were 
William  B.  Calhoun,  Daniel  Lord,  George  E.  Spruill,  William  L.  Storrs,  and  Leonard 
Withington,  members  of  the  class  of  18 14.  These  gentlemen  all  attained  distinction 
in  professional  life.  Four  of  their  names  are  now  starred  in  the  Triennial.  Only 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Withington  remains  to  recall  the  pleasures  of  the  editorship,  and  the 
following  letter  indicates  that  he  is  not  overproud  of  his  student  journalism  : 

"  Newburyport,  Nov.  23,  1876. 

"  Dear  Sir  : — Yours  of  the  30th  inst.  I  have  received,  in  which  you  request  some  information  of  a  periodical 
published  in  our  Senior  year,  of  which  I  was  joint  editor.  You  speak  of  the  troubles  of  the  editorship.  I  am 
afraid  we  did  not  take  trouble  enough.  I  never  considered  it  a  very  serious  work,  and  am  afraid  that,  like  the 
blossoms  of  the  spring,  it  has  passed  away,  and  its  very  fruit,  if  it  had  any,  has  perished.  There  were  five 
editors  :  Wm.  B.  Calhoun,  afterwards  a  member  of  Congress,  Speaker  of  our  House  of  Representatives  in 
Massachusetts,  President  of  our  Senate,  who  lived  and  died  in  the  western  part  of  our  State — a  fine  classic 
scholar,  fitted  after  the  English  manner  and  understanding  quantity,  winning  all  the  prizes  in  Latin  poetry, 
but  getting  no  "part,"  owing  to  his  indolence  ;  Daniel  Lord,  one  of  the  first  commercial  lawyers  in  New  York  ; 
George  E.  Spruill,  a  North  Carolina  man,  our  valedictorian,  who  we  supposed  would  be  President  of  the 
United  States,  but  having  a  mind  too  delicate  for  the  conflicts  of  the  bar,  never  rising  to  political  distinction, 
but  a  model  man  in  private  life  ;  William  Lucius  Storrs,  Chief  Justice,  for  about  forty  years,  of  your  State  ;  and 
your  present  correspondent.  The  thing  had  its  day.  It  amused  the  young  ladies  of  New  Haven,  but  I 
suppose  none  of  the  writers  would  now  place  their  literary  reputations  on  those  incipient  efforts.  I  hope  our 
successors  have  done  better.    I  suppose,  of  course,  you  know  that  our  classical  periodical  was  not  the  first.    We 
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were  not  the  inventors.      I  have  often  thought  what  a  mercy  it  is  that  so  much  poetry  should  go  to  oblivion. 

How  many  blushes  it  saves!     Mr.  Sparks  tells  us,  in  his  "Life  of  Washington,"  that  once  in  his  life  he  was  in 

love  and  wrote  love-sick  poetry.     Now  suppose  you  should  go  to  Virginia  and  find  those  tender  effusions  done 

up  in  a  bundle  and  stowed  away  in  an  old  closet,  would  you   publish  them  if  you  found   them?     I  have  no 

doubt  they  would  sell  like  Virginia  peaches  in  the  time  of  their  ripeness.     But  oh  !   think  of  the  conscious 

spirit  of  the  departed  author! 

"Yours  truly, 

"Leonard  Withington." 

Students  come  early  to  the  knowledge  that  the  production  of  to-day,  though  now- 
regarded  with  complacency,  will  seem  to  its  author,  a  year  hence,  feeble  and  discon- 
nected ;  and  we  cannot  wonder  that  Dr.  Withington,  looking  back  over  sixty  years  of 
busy  life  and  constantly  increasing  knowledge,  thinks  it  would  be  scarcely  worth  while 
to  pay  much  heed  to  the  Athenceum.  Nevertheless  Dr.  Withington  and  his  coadjutors 
are  now  important  figures  in  the  literary  development  of  the  college,  and  on  that 
account  we  must  give  some  space  to  their  magazine.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the 
most  noticeable  characteristic  of  the  college  journals  preceding  the  Yale  Literary  Mag- 
azine was  the  absence  of  anything  whatever  connecting  them,  even  indirectly,  with 
the  college ;  and  that  the  only  exception  to  this  was  the  historical  sketch  of  Yale  in 
the  Student's  Companion.  There  is  truth  in  the  statement,  but  it  is  too  sweeping. 
Whoever  is  responsible  for  it  overlooked  in  the  Athenceum  a  prose  article  on  "The 
Miseries  of  College  Life,"  and  several  neat  poetical  contributions  marked  by  allusions 
to  college  affairs.  For  us  now,  the  series  of  "Vagrant"  articles,  or  the  poetry  on  the 
"Prospect  from  East  Rock,"  or  the  Seniors'  views  on  "Benevolence,"  "Eloquence,"  or 
"Eccentricity  of  Character,"  have  little  interest  except  as  they  give  us  glimpses  into 
the  average  culture  of  that  day.  On  the  other  hand,  any  picture,  though  imperfect,  of 
college  methods  half  a  century  ago,  any  account  of  the  student's  view  of  his  position 
and  duties  has,  beyond  the  evidence  it  may  or  may  not  give  of  culture,  a  genuine  his- 
torical value.  For  this  reason  the  article  on  "The  Miseries  of  College  Life,"  in  the 
second  number  of  the  Athencenm,  will  excite  more  interest  than  all  the  writing  in  the 
early  magazines,  which  presents  no  genuine  expression  of  college  life.  The  article  is 
plain  and  quaint,  and  accompanied  by  appropriate  but  now  well-worn  quotations. 

"MISERIES   OF  COIIEGE  IJFE. 

"  1.  Getting  up  to  prayers  in  a  cold  morning,  and  being  detained  so  long  by  warming  yourself  as  to  get 
there  just  in  time  to  meet  the  audience  at  the  door  coming  out. 

"'Jamque  fere  spatio  extremam  fessique  sub  ipsam 
Finem  adventabant.' 

"2.  At  an  examination  to  sit  pretty  near  the  beginning,  and  to  have  the  questions  put  out  regularly  in  the 
book  until  you,  by  counting  those  before  you,  have  marked  out  your  sentence  (a  thing  which  some  hopeful 
scholars  can  do  to  a  miracle,  by  dint  of  two  or  three  years'  experience  in  the  recitation-room),  and  found  it 
quite  easy.  Whilst  you  are  pleasing  yourself  with  the  thought  of  passing  a  clear  examination  upon  its  coming 
to  you,  you  are  told  to  skip  over  twenty  or  thirty  pages,  to  a  place  about  which  you  know  as  little  as  you  do 
of  the  man  in  the  moon.     After  reading  it  over  as  slowly  as  possible,  you  arc  obliged  to  stop  and  endeavor  to 
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make  out  the  meaning.     A  dead  silence  ensues  :  every  second  seems  an  hour,  until  at  last  you  are  obliged  to 
give  it  up  for  a  bad  job,  and  take  your  seat. 

"  '  Conticuere  omnes  intentique  ora  tenebant.'' 

— Virg. 

or 

"  'Obstupui  steteruntque  comae  et  vox  faucibus  hsesit.' 

— Id. 

"3.  Rooming  with  or  even  near  one  who  values  himself  upon  his  skill  in  playing  the  fiddle  or  flute,  or 
rather  with  one  who  cannot  make  out  a  single  tune,  but  has  so  great  a  desire  to  learn  that  he  is  charming  you 
all  the  time  with  crotchets,  quavers,  semibreves,  etc. 

"  '  The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself, 
Nor  is  not  moved  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds, 
Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils.' 

— Shaks. 

"4.  The  pleasure  of  having  a  long  string  of  nicknames,  some  of  which  are  rather  too  appropriate,  and  to 
hear  yourself  greeted  with  some  of  them  in  a  public  street  or  before  strangers. 

"  5.  Receiving  a  double  letter  from  home  by  the  penny  post,  which  you  think  contains  some  money,  which 
you  have  been  long  expecting.  Not  a  cent  in  your  pocket.  After  some  trouble  you  are  so  happy  as  to  bor- 
row enough  to  pay  postage,  when  lo !  upon  breaking  it  open,  you  find  it  is  the  first  essay  of  a  younger  brother, 
together  with  one  from  your  cousin. 

"  '  Jubes  renovare  dolorem 

Quoeque  ipse  miserrima  vidi 

Et  quorum  pars  magna  fui.'  " 

Student  dignity,  nowadays,  would  hardly  consent  to  own  annoyance  from  such 
human  weaknesses  as  are  revealed  in  Miseries  four  and  five. 

Possibly  "The  Lash,"  a  series  of  poetical  satires,  is  from  the  same  pen  as  the  above 
article.  Number  two  of  the  series,  in  the  third  issue  of  the  AthencBmn,  relates  the  old 
experience  that  began  with  the  introduction  of  the  marking  system,  and  will  be 
repeated  as  long  as  college  rank  is  noted : 

"As  late  I  chanced  to  ope  my  closet  door, 
I  heard  a  student,  half  despairing,  pour 
His  curses  forth  against  his  cruel  luck, 
Because,  in  recitation,  he  got  stuck. 
It  was  a  shame,  ye  gods  !   it  was  a  shame 
To  fix  that  sticking  blot  upon  my  name. 
My  life  is  naught  when  weighed  with  reputation. 
Oh,  I  was  stuck,  and  shan't  get  an  oration  !  "  * 

The  pages  of  the  volume  number  one  hundred  and  twenty.  The  editors  give  notice 
in  their  final  issue,  August  6,  1814,  that  "a  committee  of  the  Senior  Class  propose 
to  continue  the  paper  if  sufficient  encouragement  is  given ;  "  but  we  are  left  to  infer 
that  the  encouragement  was  not  given,  as  no  number  of  a  second  volume  appeared. 

It  will  hardly  be  deemed  unreasonable  if  some  notice  is  taken  here  of  a  periodical 
that  was  not,  indeed,  published  by  undergraduates,  but  had  its  inspiration  and  support 
from  graduates  of  such  recent  years,  that  it  may  have  passed  with  the  New  Haven 

Is  it  not  possible,  on  internal  evidence,  to  decide  which  one  of  the  editors  wrote  the  very  extracts  which  we  have  quoted? 
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people  for  a  Yale  magazine.  The  periodical  alluded  to  is  the  Microscope,  a  semi- 
weekly,  "edited  by  a  fraternity  of  gentlemen,"  whose  first  issue  bears  the  date  Tuesday, 
March  21,  1820.  This  periodical  promised  at  first  four  pages  in  each  issue,  but  in 
the  second  number  offered  its  readers  eight,  and  kept  that  taje  until  the  discontinu- 
ance of  the  publication,  after  the  appearance  of  fifty  numbers.  The  original  price 
was  "three  cents  per  number,"  but  on  doubling,  in  the  second  issue,  the  amount  of 
matter,  the  chief  editor,  Cornelius  Tuthill,  of  the  class  of  18 14  (the  same  class  that 
contained  the  pecuniarily  successful  editors  of  the  Atkenceum),  makes  the  following 
clever  announcement : 

"On  learning  from  the  publishers  that  it  seems  to  be  the  unanimous  wish  of  subscribers  that  our  numbers 
may  contain  eight  instead  of  four  pages,  we  have  accordingly  given  them  a  half  sheet  to-day,  and  shall  con- 
tinue to  do  so,  if  it  meets  with  general  approbation.  Few  are  aware  of  the  extent  of  pecuniary  risk  already 
incurred  in  the  publication.  That  the  increase  of  hazard  may  not  be  too  great  to  be  borne,  no  person  can 
hesitate  to  pay  one  cent  additional  on  each  number  for  thus  receiving  double  the  quantity  of  matter.  If  any  are 
dissatisfied  with  the  terms,  they  are  at  liberty  to  withdraw  their  subscription  between  this  and  the  appearance 
of  the  next  number." 

The  aims  of  this  publication,  as  laid  down  in  the  prospectus,  were  moral  and  philan- 
thropic as  well  as  literary,  and  indicating  an  independence  of  party  and  sect  presented 
a  platform  upon  which  very  diverse  minds  could  unite  in  support  of  letters  and  social 
improvement. 

The  magazine  will  always  be  memorable  as  containing  the  early  literary  efforts  of  a 
few  gifted  men,  and  as  having  opened  to  the  "tempest-tossed"  Percival  a  refuge  for 
his  poems,  and  thus  encouraged  him  to  persevere  in  a  literary  career.  Associated 
with  Mr.  Tuthill  in  the  editorship  were  Nathanael  Chauncey,  of  the  class  of  1804, 
and  Henry  E.  D wight,  of  the  class  of  18 15,  the  youngest  son  of  President  Dwight. 
Besides  these  gentlemen  and  Percival,  Alexander  M.  Fisher,  of  the  class  of  18 13,  pro- 
fessor in  Yale  College,  who  was  afterwards  lost  in  the  Albion,  and  the  poet  Brainard 
were  noteworthy  contributors.  "The  Suicide,"  perhaps  the  gloomiest,  certainly  not 
the  most  meritorious  of  Percival's  poems,  fills  the  whole  of  No.  21  and  half  of  No.  22, 
of  this  periodical. 

These  numbers  bear  date  of  May  30  and  June  2.  Was  it  not  the  best  season  of  the 
year  for  such  an  effusion  of  melancholy  to  be  emptied  upon  the  unoffending  readers 
of  the  Microscope  f  Yet  as  a  record  of  the  shadows  which  so  long  enveloped  the 
sensitive  soul  of  the  poet,  as  a  truthful  expression  of  Percival's  inner  life,  even  such 
lines  as  the  following  have  their  interest  for  us : 

"Come,  grisly  death  !  and  whet  thy  bloody  dart, 
Come,  waft  upon  the  breeze  my  dying  knell  ! 
Oh  !  misery  and  woe  have  filled  my  heart, 
Oh  !  hell  to  me  is  nothing,  nothing's  hell." 

But  it  is  as  biography,  not  as  poetry,'  that  such  words  move  us,  and  some  may  even 
doubt  whether  Mr.  Tuthill's  kindness  was  not  misplaced  in  opening  his  magazine  to 
these  verses.     With  this  doubt,  probably,  a  majority  of  those  familiar  with  Percival's 
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career  will  not  sympathize.  It  is  refreshing  to  find,  in  the  same  volume  with  Percival's 
depressing  lines,  so  clever  and  humorous  a  combination  of  science  and  imagination  as 
Fisher's  newly  discovered  manuscript  of  an  aerial  voyage  by  Captain  Samuel  Gulliver. 
One  is  almost  tempted  to  imagine  that  Jules  Verne's  grotesque  and  amusing  excur- 
sions had  their  fructifying  germs  in  these  conceits  of  Fisher.  Verne's  involve  more 
geography  and  dramatic  combination,  while  Fisher's  invention  deals  almost  exclusively 
with  physical  and  astronomical  laws,  but  for  all  that  there  is  a  striking  resemblance. 

It  is  premised  that  Captain  Gulliver  had  come  into  possession  of  a  pair  of  wings,  and 
after  sufficient  practice  in  their  use  to  be  sure  of  success  in  aerial  navigation,  the  Cap- 
tain laid  in  his  provisions  and  implements,  and  departed  for  the  planet  Jupiter.  To 
fully  appreciate  the  variety  and  scientific  fineness  of  Fisher's  conceptions,  and  the  clear 
dignity  of  his  prose,  will  not  be  possible  from  an  extract.  Yet  an  extract  will  reveal 
something  of  these  qualities,  and  a  page  is  given  from  the  beginning  of  No.  50,  the 
final  number  of  the  Microscope.  (As  in  the  case  of  Percival's  "  Suicide,"  the  account  of 
this  aerial  journey  filled  one  number  and  part  of  another  in  the  periodical.) 

"  As  my  distance  from  Jupiter  diminished,  it  was  gratifying  to  perceive  the  ease  with  which  I  accomplished 
a  greater  day's  journey  than  formerly. 

"It  seemed  to  require  scarcely  any  effort  to  get  along  fifty  thousand  miles  in  twenty-four  hours.  Perhaps, 
thought  I,  the  zephyrs  of  Jupiter  may  be  beginning  to  blow  in  these  regions,  and  may  waft  celestial  life  and 
vigor  on  their  gales.  As  I  was  speculating  on  the  occasion  of  this  newly  acquired  power,  and  some  slight 
suspicion  began  to  be  excited  that  all  was  not  right,  I  retired  to  my  usual  rest.  After  sleeping  perhaps  a  few 
hours,  I  awoke,  but  it  was  in  consternation  inexpressible.  I  had  already  passed  the  fourth  satellite ;  Jupiter 
was  more  than  eight  degrees  across,  and  was  constantly  increasing  !  I  was  hurrying  down  with  an  impetuosity 
which  my  utmost  efforts  were  unable  to  check.  Nothing  but  the  dismal  prospect  now  presented  itself  of  plung- 
ing headlong  into  the  polar  snows,  or  at  any  rate  of  being  dashed  into  a  thousand  pieces.  My  blood  has  often 
run  cold  in  thinking  of  this  perilous  juncture.  No  time  was  to  be  lost.  There  was  but  one  expedient  which 
promised  the  least  chance  of  preservation.  I  noticed  that  I  was  nearly  in  a  line  between  Jupiter  and  the  third 
satellite,  and  I  made  a  desperate  struggle,  as  I  was  falling,  to  give  such  an  oblique  motion  as  should  throw  me 
into  the  point  of  equal  attraction  between  the  two.  By  many  a  severe  effort,  aided  by  the  approaching  motion 
of  the  satellite  itself  in  orbit,  it  was  my  good  fortune  at  length  to  reach  this  point,  and  my  fears  of  impending 
destruction  in  some  measure  subsided.  But  the  brilliant  prospects  which  my  imagination  had  depicted  had 
forever  vanished.  I  composed  myself  into  a  sitting  posture,  and  began  to  reflect  on  my  forlorn  condition. 
Situated  as  I  was,  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred  million  leagues  from  the  habitation  of  any  human  creature,  with 
no  kind  friend  to  sympathize  in  my  distresses,  my  feelings  at  jthis  moment  can  better  be  imagined  than 
described.  I  involuntarily  drew  out  the  telescope  to  take  a  last  look  at  my  native  planet — it  was  just  visible 
among  the  smallest  stars  of  the  firmament.  '  Oh,  never  ! '  I  exclaimed,  with  a  sigh,  '  shall  poor  Lemuel  revisit 
thy  beloved  shores.     Never  again  shall  his  ears  be  greeted  by  the  mild  accents  of  domestic  affection  ! ' ' 

But  the  effect  of  the  piece  is  not,  as  has  been  said,  to  be  obtained  from  quotation. 
Each  new  danger  is  the  result  of  a  scientific  law,  and  the  neatness  with  which  law  is 
brought  in  to  neutralize  law  and  avert  peril  in  boundless  space,  gives  a  bizarre 
grandeur  to  the  conceptions.  The  reader  of  taste  will  mourn  with  Fisher's  friends  the 
shipwreck  that  deprived  the  college  of  a  brilliant  scholar,  and  letters  of  one  whose  pen 
promised  to  clothe  the  humor  of  Swift  with  the  precision  and  finish  of  Sainte-Beuve. 
It  is  stated  by  Mrs.  Tuthill  that  the  failing  health  of  her  husband  compelled  him  to 
give   up   the  magazine.     Accordingly,  after  an  existence  of  six   months,  it  ceased   to 
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appear.  Several  of  its  writers  died  young,  so  that  a  peculiar  tenderness  is  associated 
with  its  pages.  Fisher  was  lost  at  sea,  in  1822;  Tuthill  died  in  1825;  Brainard  in 
1828;  and  Dwight  in  1832.  Percival  and  Chauncey  lived  into  the  latter  half  of  the 
century,  but  they,  too,  have  long  since  joined  their  coadjutors,  and  the  publication  of 
the  Microscope  is  hardly  remembered  by  any  whose  age  is  less  than  the  allotted 
"threescore  and  ten." 

The  motto  of  the  Microscope  was  the  admirable  Virgilian  line, 

"  Tros  Tyriusque  mihi  nullo  discrimine  agetur," 

which,  since  January,  1853,  has  been  upon  the  cover  of  the  North  American  Review. 
Possibly  the  M icj'oscopc  editors  borrowed  it  from  the  title-page  of  some  earlier  peri- 
odical, but  more  likely  its  use  at  the  head  of  some  English  essay  suggested  it.  It  is 
improbable  that  the  conductors  of  the  North  AnmHcan  were  aware  of  its  previous  use 
as  the  motto  of  the  Microscope.  Its  first  form  on  the  title-page  of  the  North  Ajizcrican 
was  a  reading  without  support  from  good  authorities:  "Tros  Tyriusve  mihi."  The 
same  reading  is  at  the  head  of  Addison's  contribution  (No.  101)  to  the  G?iardian. 

The  Yale  Crayon*  which  appeared  in  1823,  "was  in  its  style  of  publication  a  very 
humble  affair,  being  issued  without  cover  and  without  illustrations,"  and  probably  also 
in  "duodecimo  form,  having  about  the  same  relation  in  this  respect  to  the  college 
magazines  of  the  present  day  that  the  old  Religions  Intelligencer  would  have  in  com- 
parison with  the  New  Englander.  In  its  articles  it  aimed  to  deal  chiefly  with  the 
humorous  side  of  college  life,  indulging  also  at  times  in  satire  and  some  criticism — 
while  selecting  its  subjects  for  this  class  of  articles  indiscriminately  from  the  college 
faculty  and  the  college  classes."  Possibly  this  "  was  one  cause  of  its  brief  continuance, 
as  the  public  sentiment  of  the  college  did  not  then  sanction  and  encourage  this  style  of 
writing."  The  Crayon  was  published  something  less  than  a  year,  but  whether  as  a 
weekly,  bi-weekly,  or  monthly  is  now  forgotten. 

The  Sitting-Room,  a  small-sized  weekly  sheet  of  four  pages,  first  appeared  March 
17,  1830,  and  after  six  issues  received  lodgings  on  the  last  page  of  the  New  Haven 
Palladium  in  May.  Eight  more  numbers  were  there  published,  the  last  one  on  July 
31,  and  the  periodical  was  discontinued.  William  W.  Andrews,  of  the  class  of  1831, 
was  one  of  those  interested  in  the  enterprise,  and  speaks  of  it  as  the  amusement  of 
leisure  hours.  Walter  Percy  &  Co.  were  hardly  in  every  respect  a  successful  firm,  or 
they  would  not  have  so  soon  dissolved  into  thin  air. 

The  next  in  the  series  of  Yale  magazines  was  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  peri- 
odicals that  have  been  published  in  the  college.  It  was  anonymous,  but  perfectly 
respectable  in  tone,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  its  editor  was  a  single  student  its 
matter  must  be  regarded  as  of  a  high  order.  It  treated  a  large  variety  of  subjects 
with  almost  uniform  excellence.     A  strong  claim  to  success  might  be  based  on  these 


*  As  neither  Hon.  Elias  W.  Leavenworth,  of  the  class  of  1824,  nor  Rev.  Dr.  Blagden,  of  the  class  of  1823,  have  any  remem- 
brance of  this  periodical,  it  has   seemed  likely  to    the  writer  that  it  was  a  lower-class  publication  of  no  great  significance   in 
college  literature.     But  Rev.  Dr.  North,  of  the  class  of  1S25,  formerly  President  of  Hamilton  College,  the  writer's  authority  for 
the  statements  in  regard  to  the  Crayon,  thinks  it  probable  that  it  was  edited  by  members  of  the  class  of  1823. 
VOL.  I. — 44 
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two  points,  its  freedom  from  anything  undignified,  though  its  editor  wrote  anony- 
mously, and  the  superior  character  of  the  articles,  though  in  different  styles  of  writing. 
But  the  unique  thing  about  the  Students  Companion  was  that  its  editor  for  a  consid- 
erable time  eluded  detection,  and  prepared  four  numbers  of  his  magazine  in  the  heart 
of  the  college,  though  it  must  have  been  generally  understood,  before  the  publication 
of  the  last  one,  who  the  skillful  hero  was  that  could  play  the  part  of  nine  doughty 
knights.  The  editor,  David  Francis  Bacon,  of  the  class  of  183 1,  a  brother  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Leonard  Bacon,  insisted  in  the  prospectus  (representing  himself  as  several  persons) 
that  they  should  take  the  liberty  (if  it  became  necessary  to  preserve  the  secret  of  the 
editorship)  of  roundly  denying,  when  questioned  about  their  relations  to  the  magazine, 
that  they  had  anything  whatever  to  do  with  it.  Doubtless  he  often  had  occasion  to 
avail  himself  of  this  assumed  liberty,  and  tradition  relates  that  in  one  class  meeting  all 
the  prominent  writers  of  the  class  of  1831  (Bacon  included)  were  interrogated  as  to 
their  concern  in  the  publication  of  the  magazine,  and  all  denied  any  knowledge  of  its 
origin.  The  first  number  was  published  in  January,  183 1.  The  full  title  was  "The 
Students  Companion,  by  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table."  The  covers  were  of  a  pale 
yellow  tint,  and  under  the  title  was  a  cut  of  a  large  round  table  covered  with  books 
and  manuscripts.  Its  price  was  "seventy-five  cents  a  quarter,  payable  on  the  delivery 
of  the  first  number,  but  if  payment  is  delayed  to  the  end  of  the  quarter,  the  price  will 
be  one  dollar,"  was  the  announcement  of  the  discreet  editor.  It  was  printed  by  Bald- 
win &  Treadway,  and  subscriptions  could  be  received  at  the  bookstores  of  A.  H. 
Maltby,  Durrie  &  Peck,  and  H.  Howe. 

It  had  agents,  or  pretended  to  have  (and  printed  their  names  on  the  last  page  of  the 
cover)  in  different  towns  of  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Rhode  Island,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont.  It  had  both  in  its  business 
arrangements  and  literary  matter  the  appearance  and  pretension  of  a  metropolitan 
journal,  sustained  by  earnest  men,  and  the  surprise  that  a  single  college  student  could 
do  so  well  and  so  secretly  all  that  was  involved  in  so  ambitious  an  enterprise  is  not 
diminished  on  learning  that  Bacon  at  the  time  of  graduation  had  not  completed  his 
eighteenth  year.  The  secret  of  the  editorship  is  often  alluded  to  in  the  pages  of  the 
periodical,  and  the  statement  has  been  repeatedly  printed  that  the  editors  promised  in 
the  second  number  to  reveal  their  names  in  the  September  issue.  A  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  February  number  will  not  justify  this  form  of  statement,  but  the  following 
proclamation  and  fable  possibly  indicate  that  the  editors  did  in  time  expect  to  be 
known. 

'To  those  who  are  engaged  in  a  laudable  search  after  the  editors  of  the  Students  Companion,  their  humble 
servant  and  loving  friend,  Thomas  Blondel,  respectfully  inscribes  the  following 

"FABLE. 

"  My  grandmother  lost  her  spectacles  one  day, 
And  then  to  be  sure  the  old  cat  was  to  pay. 
She  looked  under  the  bed,  she  looked  under  the  table, 
She  looked  and  she  hunted  where'er  she  was  able  ; 
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She  ransacked  the  house  from  the  top  to  the  bottom, 

And  vowed  not  to  stop  until  she  had  got  'em; 

But  gave  up  at  last  and  sat  down  in  despair, 

When  she  looked  on  her  nose,  and  lo  !  they  were  there/ 

"  This  little  tale  was  written  for  all, 

Who,  when  they  read,  can  feel  the  moral." 

Another  allusion  to  a  future  disclosure  is  made  in  the  March  number  : 

"These  persons  are  loudly  and  frequently  asserting  that  none  of  the  talent  of  the  Senior  class  is  engaged  in 
the  undertaking,  offering  as  a  proof  of  this  lie,  that  not  one  of  a  decade,  self-styled  the  best  writers  in  that 
class,  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  But  let  them  know  that  the  public  shall  judge  whether  any  of  the  talent 
of  the  class  was  concerned  in  it  when  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table  stand  confessed  before  the  world." 


*©' 


The  April  number,  page  157,  has  the  following-  strophe  in  a  spirited  song  from  the 
"  Troubadour : " 

"Thy  hand,  gallant  Henry,  sustains  the  red  pennon, 
Whose  splendor  shall  dazzle  our  enemies  when  on 
The  breeze  of  September  its  bright  cross  of  gold 
Emblazoned  in  crimson  is  fairly  unrolled." 

This  verse  is  probably  the  origin  of  the  statement  that  the  editors  promised  to 
reveal  the  secret  in  the  September  number  !  The  editors  personated  nine  different 
knights,  and  their  names  and  offices  were  indicated  as  follows : 

Arthur  Fitzeldyn,  ....  The  Narrator. 

Roland  Hopeton,     ....  The  Novelist. 

Lancelot  Grammont,    ....  The  Reflector. 

Jeffrey  McGrawler  Blackwood,  .  The  Critic. 

Francis  von  Haller,     ....  The  Philosopher. 

Thomas  Blondel,      ....  The  Troubadour. 

Raphael  Werner,  ....  The  Delineator. 

Sir  Tristram  Trapp,  .         .         .  The  Politician. 

Harry  Tudor,      .....  The  Recorder. 

Articles  from  each  of  these  nine  pseudonymous  knights,  amounting  together  to  fifty 
pages,  probably  all  written  by  Bacon,  were  printed  in  every  issue ;  but  the  type  used 
was  of  a  large  size.  The  Recorder,  Harry  Tudor,  gives  these  names  and  offices  in  the 
first  article  of  the  magazine,  and  applies  to  each  one  of  the  knights  the  unmistakable 
description  of  some  prominent  member  of  the  class  to  which  the  editor  belonged. 
The  portrait  of  Sir  Tristram  Trapp  was  at  once  recognized  as  fitting  one  who  has 
been  for  many  years  an  eminent  professor  in  a  sister  institution,  and  those  who  have 
seen  his  portly  figure  moving  deliberately  about  the  college  grounds  would  smile  on 
noting  how  truthfully  the  description  of  the  college  student  might  still  be  applied  to 
the  distinguished  divine.     Another  person  delineated  as  one  of  the  knights,  Blackwood 
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the  Critic,  was  John  M.  Clapp,  a  brilliant  man,  who  after  exercising  great  influence  in 
the  direction  of  secession,  as  editor  of  the  Charleston  Mercury,  died  in  1857.  The 
indignation  of  the  parties  thus  neatly  travestied  at  what  seemed  like  the  mutual  admi- 
ration of  a  genuine  clique,  and  the  additional  bewilderment  occasioned  by  ardent 
denials  of  participation  in  the  conduct  of  the  magazine  may  be  easily  imagined. 

The  Narrator  furnished  for  each  number  an  article  on  the  "  History  of  Yale  Col- 
lege," which  was  brought  down,  in  the  four  issues,  to  President  Clap's  administration. 

The  Critic,  in  the  preface  to  a  review  of  Cooper's  "Water  Witch,"  lays  down  some 
sound  rules  for  his  own  observance.     The  first  two  are  as  follows : 

"I.   I  shall  never  attempt  to  criticise  any  book  until  I  have  read  it. 

"II.  The  singularity  of  the  opinions  I  may  chance  to  entertain  with  regard  to  the  merits  of  an  author  will 
not  deter  me  in  the  least  from  boldly  and  clearly  expressing  my  opinions." 

Apparently,  even  in  1831,  criticism  was  in  an  advanced  state  of  perfection  among  the 
undergraduates  of  Yale.  So  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  the  editor  of  the  Stu- 
dents Companion  remarks,  in  the  February  issue  of  the  magazine,  "  Of  course  this 
work,  like  everything  which  comes  before  the  students  of  Yale  College,  has  met  with 
some  severe  criticism." 

There  is  a  sly  hit  at  President  Day  in  a  note  to  one  of  the  Philosopher's  discus- 
sions, which  are  headed  "  Noctes  Boreales."  (These  words  are  translated  "Northern 
Nights,"  id  est,  "  Nights  in  North  College.")  The  writer  is  considering  the  philosophy 
of  Pythagoras.  He  mentions  that  this  ancient  philosopher  imposed  upon  those  that 
came  to  him  silence  for  five  years,  and  subjoins  the  note,  "  Our  worthy  president  can 
hardly  enforce  it  for  so  many  minutes  among  his  talkative  disciples."  Two  tendencies, 
at  least,  are  not  new  in  the  college  life  at  Yale.  The  final  article  in  the  April  number 
is  a  poem  from  the  Troubadour,  on  "  Small  Beer."  It  recalls  the  lines  on  "  Hasty 
Pudding,"  by  Joel  Barlow,  and  aims  at  the  same  sort  of  familiar,  mock-heroic  exal- 
tation of  the  vulgar  thing  it  treats. 

"  In  vain  you  offer  Port,  in  vain 
You  speak  the  glories  of  Champagne, 
While  sweet  small  beer  I  gently  quaff, 
At  sounding  names  of  wine  I  laugh." 

In  the  last  lines  it  compares  most  impartially  two  venders  of  the  article  who  were 
doubtless  patronized  by  the  students  of  that  day. 

"  Here,  at  the  altar,  Pardee  *  stands 
And  ministers  with  ready  hands. 
There  English,*  neat  at  all  such  work, 
With  dexterous  fingers  draws  the  cork. 
Between  the  two  'tis  hard  to  choose, 
Since  neither's  claims  we  can  refuse. 
But  stay  !  on  second  thought  I  will 
Go  where  I'll  have  the  smallest  bill." 


*  Old  residents  of  New  Haven  will  recognize  two  names  that  have  since  been  identified  with  the  best  prosperity  of  the 
city  and  Stale. 
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Possibly  pecuniary  claims  were  threatening  the  editor  about  this  time.  Did  he 
intend  to  intimate  by  the  last  line  that  he  was  embarrassed,  and  to  prepare  his  readers 
for  a  suspension  of  his  periodical  ?  It  is  not  unlikely,  though  in  the  first  article  of  the 
same  number  he  claims  that  "the  number  of  subscribers  is  constantly  increasing,  and 
there  is  every  prospect  of  a  long  and  happy  life  to  the  magazine."  But  the  last  words 
of  the  Students  Companion  have  an  impecunious  sound.  The  April  number  was  the 
final  one,  and  probably  the  editor  found  it  desirable  to  discontinue  either  his  magazine 
or  his  beer.  The  secrecy  of  the  authorship  was  doubtless  at  first  conducive  to  pecu- 
niary success.  Every  one  bought  the  magazine  in  order  to  decide  the  question  of  its 
authorship.  But  as  the  students  gradually  became  certain  that  the  gifted  young 
Bacon  was  the  clever  actor  in  the  play,  the  sale  of  the  numbers  was  less  general,  and 
remuneration  for  its  laborious  and  expensive  publication  so  inadequate  as  to  compel  its 
discontinuance.  But  for  intrinsic  qualities  it  deserves  a  high  place  in  the  history  of 
our  college  literature. 

The  year  1831  was  apparently  a  good  year  for  anonymous  literary  enterprises 
among  the  students  of  the  college.  A  second  periodical,  whose  first  number  appeared 
in  January  of  this  year,  was  the  Little  Gentleman,  edited,  in  part  at  least,  by  students 
of  the  law  department.  It  was  satirical,  but  not  bitter  or  ill-natured,  and  afforded 
amusement  to  its  unknown  editors  and  the  town.  Its  pages  made  definite  allusions  to 
lawyers,  and  possibly,  in  one  or  two  instances,  to  young  ladies  ;  but  it  was  a  harmless 
sort  of  publication,  whose  importance  consisted  largely  in  the  secret  of  its  origin. 
Another  anonymous  satirical  periodical  was  the  Gridiron,  whose  first  issue  bears  the 
date  of  February,  1831.  Tradition  assigns  a  large  part  of  its  matter  to  the  same 
Clapp  who  was  described  as  "  Blackwood  the  critic  "  in  the  introductory  article  of  the 
first  number  of  the  Students  Companion.  The  criticism  is  rather  violent  and  bom- 
bastic, and  is  bestowed  very  generously  on  literary  efforts  and  individuals.  The  Little 
Gentleman  and  the  Students'  Companion  receive,  in  the  first  two  numbers  of  the 
Gridiron,  a  good  share  of  attention  ;  but  both  were  discontinued  before  the  third 
issue  of  the  Gridiron  appeared  in  September.  Bacon's  name  is  written  opposite  a 
rather  ill-natured  characterization  of  a  student,  in  the  copy  of  the  second  number  of 
the  Gridiron,  which  is  preserved  in  the  college  library.  As  this  periodical  derived  its 
interest  from  personal  feeling  about  matters  that  were  largely  ephemeral,  there  is  little 
in  it  worthy  of  reproduction.  One  wonders,  in  looking  through  its  pages  now,  if  they 
made  much  of  a  sensation.  It  had  a  sanguinary  look.  Its  cover  was  of  a  flaming  red 
color,  and  the  searching  eye,  just  balance,  lictor's  rods,  smoking  gridiron,  and  classical 
mottoes  of  its  escutcheon,  promise  more  slaughter  than  its  pages  appear  to  have 
effected.  Neither  the  Gridiron  nor  the  Little  Gentleman  was  published  at  regular 
periods,  and  it  was  of  course  not  expected  that  the  little  i6mos  would  have  a  long 
existence.  The  Little  Gentleman  appeared  six  times,  but  fuel  to  heat  the  Gridiron 
failed  after  the  fourth  issue. 

The  Medley  made  its  appearance  in  March,  1833.  It  was  "designed  to  encourage 
general  literature,"  and  each  issue,  it  was  promised,  should  contain  fifty  pages.  It  was 
printed  by  Whitmore  &  Minor,  and  the  price  was  seventy-five   cents  per  quarter ;  but 
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it  never  entered  on  its  second  quarter,  though  its  editors  insisted  in  the  last  number 
that  its  success  was  assured.  It  had  green  covers,  and  the  simple  words,  "The 
Medley,  Yale  College,"  were  all  that  was  printed  on  the  first  page  of  the  cover.  The 
editors  seem  to  have  been  incited  to  their  undertaking,  in  part  at  least,  by  a  com- 
mendable loyalty  to  the  college.  They  take  note  in  their  prospectus  and  reviews  of 
the  Ilium,  an  Amherst  periodical,  and  the  Parthenon,  published  at  Union,  and  are 
desirous  that  Yale,  too,  should  be  represented  in  the  field  of  literature.  The  first,  or 
March  number,  was  not  published  at  the  beginning  of  the  month,  the  second  a  little 
before  the  ist  of  April  (perhaps  intentionally  avoiding  the  kalends),  and  then  no  num- 
ber appeared  until  the  final  one  in  June,  and  this,  on  account  of  "unavoidable  circum- 
stances," not  on  the  first  of  the  month.  The  Medley  had  rather  a  larger  share  of  verses 
than  some  of  its  predecessors,  and  most  of  the  poetry  is  signed  *  T  *.  It  is  not 
remarkable  for  its  excellence,  or  even  for  its  subjects,  which  are  of  the  usual  senti- 
mental type  of  tyros.     The  April  number  contained  six  metrical  effusions.     Article  IV. 

is  entitled  "  Stanzas  on  meeting  the  beautiful  Miss  in  a  Crowd."     Number  XI. 

"To  the  first  Blue-bird  in  Spring,"  is  a  poem  that  reappears  with  some  variations  in 
the  third  volume  of  the  Yale  Literary  Magazine.  Article  X.,  in  the  June  number,  is 
entitled  "  Stanzas  to  a  Gentleman  with  a  mighty  Nose  !  "  In  spite  of  the  badness  of  a 
good  deal  of  the  poetry,  quotations  from  rejected  poems,  which  are  given  in  the  com- 
munication to  correspondents  in  the  April  number,  prove  that  there  was  discrimination 
as  to  what  should  be  admitted.  But  on  the  whole  it  is  hardly  strange  that  the  wither- 
ing frost  of  college  criticism  so  early  cut  down  this  tender  plant. 

The  first  number  of  the  Yale  Literary  Magazine,  the  most  successful  periodical  in 
American  college  literature,  was  issued  in  February,  1836,  though  the  origin  of  the 
magazine  may  be  said  to  date  from  a  conversation  between  two  students  sitting  on  the 
fence  in  front  of  North  College  in  the  fall  of  1835.  These  two  students  were  William 
T.  Bacon  and  Horace  Colton,  both  of  the  class  of  1837.  Bacon,  who  had  already  had 
considerable  experience  with  pen  and  type,  and  felt  a  confidence  in  the  ability  of  his 
class  which  events  have  more  than  justified,  proposed  the  project  of  a  college  maga- 
zine. Colton,  remembering  perhaps  the  previous  failures  in  periodical  literature,  did 
not  favor  the  idea.  But  Bacon  cleverly  suggested  that  Colton,  who  was  a  fine  Greek 
scholar,  should  put  his  scholarship  under  tribute  for  the  proposed  enterprise,  where- 
upon Colton  gave  up  his  opposition  to  the  project  and  promised  to  do  what  he  could 
for  the  magazine.  The  Yale  Literary  Magazine  was  the  result  of  that  consenting 
union  between  literary  experience  and  scholarship. 

Doubtless  there  were  conversations  of  a  similar  nature  in  various  circles  of  students, 
as  the  time  was  ripe  for  a  permanent  magazine.  Moreover,  a  club  had  existed  in  the 
class  during  the  previous  winter,  at  whose  meetings  papers  on  literary  subjects  were 
read,  and  a  taste  had  thus  been  fostered  which  needed  an  outlet.  It  is,  however, 
believed  to  be  substantially  true  that  in  all  such  enterprises  somebody  is  a  little  in 
advance  of  the  others  interested,  and  this  somebody  in  the  Yale  Literary  enterprise 
appears  to  have  been  William  T.  Bacon.  Soon  after  the  conversation  between  Bacon 
and  Colton,  the  co-operation  of  Henry  C.   Deming,  perhaps  the  most  gifted  member 
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of  the  class  of  1836,  was  received,  and  later  William  M.  Evarts,  of  the  class  of  1837, 
now  Secretary  of  State,  then  Bacon's  room-mate  and  class-mate,  promised  his  assist- 
ance. Of  these  four  gentlemen  only  Evarts  (who  was  wisely  conservative  in  regard  to 
measures,  but  persuasive  and  eloquent  in  the  class  meetings  held  to  consider  the  sub- 
ject) became  nominally  editor  of  the  magazine  ;  but  all  four  were  heartily  enlisted  in  its 
support,  and  the  early  numbers  show  the  energy  and  ability  which  Bacon  and  Colton 
devoted  to  the  periodical,  which  they  might  reasonably  regard  as  in  some  sense  their 
own.  Apparently  their  zeal  was  so  ardent  that  it  involved  self-renunciation,  for 
although  the  selection  of  editors  was  made  in  Bacon's  and  Evarts'  room  (No.  12  South 
College),  and  representatives  of  different  circles  were  chosen,  to  the  exclusion  of  Bacon 
and  Colton,  it  is  not  the  whole  truth  to  say  that  they  did  not  falter  in  the  support  of 
the  magazine.  It  seems  possible,  indeed,  that  as  the  magazine  might  not  have 
appeared  had  it  not  been  for  Bacon's  enthusiasm,  so,  after  it  had  been  fairly  estab- 
lished, it  might  have  languished  and  died  without  the  fostering  care  of  its  originators. 
For  of  the  work  published  by  the  first  board  of  editors,  which  comprises  not  merely  the 
first  volume  but  quite  one-half  of  the  second,  in  all  about  five  hundred  octavo  pages, 
Bacon  contributed  over  one-fourth.  Of  his  contributions  many  are  worth  perusal,  not 
simply  as  exponents  of  the  college  writing  forty  years  ago,  but  on  account  of  their 
intrinsic  merit.  Some  of  them  were  copied  into  other  journals  and  had  an  extensive 
career.  The  Omnibus,  on  page  216  of  volume  i.,  is  a  fair  illustration  of  the  facile  and 
clever  maturity  of  his  student-pen  in  both  verse  and  prose.  The  title,  external  form, 
and  appearance  of  the  magazine  have  not  changed  since  the  beginning.  These  fea- 
tures are  in  admirable  taste,  and  doubtless  contributed  something  to  the  success  of  the 
new  periodical.  It  looks  now  like  a  happy  omen  that  a  body  of  young  men,  full  as 
they  doubtless  were  of  suggestions  and  extravagant  fancies  for  their  new  enterprise, 
agreed  upon  features  so  quiet  and  classical  in  which  to  envelop  and  send  forth  their 
literary  efforts.  The  cover  no  less  than  contents  testified  of  co-operation.  The  sim- 
ple, truthful  title,  the  Yale  Literary  Magazine,  was  suggested  by  Evarts.  That  the 
vignette  of  Governor  Yale,  copied  from  a  picture  in  the  possession  of  the  college, 
which  had  been  sent  from  England,  should  be  upon  the  cover,  was  proposed  by  Ben- 
jamin Silliman,  now  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  medical  school.  That  this  excellent 
Latin  distich : 

"  Dum  mens  grata  manet  nomcn  laudesque  Yalenses 
Cantabunt  Soboles  unanimique  Patres," 

a  quotation  from  the  lines  found  in  writing  on  the  back  of  the  above  portrait,  should  be 
printed  beneath  the  wood-cut,  was  also  advised  by  Evarts.  The  color  of  the  cover, 
resembling  somewhat  the  soil  on  which  the  college  stands,  could  scarcely  be  improved 
in  the  Yalensian's  eyes,  and  it  is  hardly  extravagant  to  say  that  the  tout  cjisemblc  of  the 
external  appearance  has  never  been  surpassed  by  that  of  any  American  magazine. 

The  editors  from  the  class  of  1837  who  were  chosen,  by  the  committee  of  ten 
appointed  in  a  class  meeting,  to  arrange  all  details  for  the  magazine,  and  who  issued 
the  first  volume  and  part  of  the  second,  were  Edwin  O.  Carter,  Frederick  A.  Coe, 
William  M.  Evarts,  Chester  S.  Lyman,  and  William  S.  Scarborough.     What  influences 
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caused  these  particular  men  to  be  selected  would  be  perhaps  now  largely  a  matter  of 
individual  opinion  or  even  of  conjecture  among  the  survivors  of  the  class  ;  but  judging 
from  the  success  of  the  board  the  selection  was  judicious.  Evarts  and  Lyman  (the 
latter  occupied  the  editor's  room  during  Senior  year,  and  did  most  of  the  proper  edit- 
ing) wrote  more  for  the  new  periodical  than  the  others,  but  perhaps  the  others  acted 
as  business  editors,  or  gave,  by  their  standing  and  influence,  an  air  of  dignity  to  the 
enterprise.  To  one  who  is  curious  in  regard  to  the  early  numbers,  the  papers  entitled 
"The  Coffee  Club,"  in  which  the  influence  of  Sterne  and  the  "  Noctes  Ambrosianae" 
may  be  traced,  can  be  recommended  as  admirably  dignified  and  incisive.  The  characters 
are  described  and  maintained  with  much  precision,  and  there  is  an  aptness  and  afflu- 
ence of  quotation  and  literary  learning  that  have  probably  never  been  surpassed  in  the 
pages  of  any  college  magazine.  These  papers  were  the  joint  production  of  Colton  and 
Evarts.  In  the  first  volume  there  were  but  six  numbers,  as  the  volume  was  begun  in 
February  and  ended  appropriately  with  the  college  year,  but  the  volumes  since  have 
regularly  consisted  of  nine  monthly  issues.  During  the  three  months  of  vacation  in  the 
college  year  no  numbers  are  published.  Volume  xxvii.  contains  but  eight  numbers, 
but  as  volume  xxix.  had  three  double  numbers,  what  Buckle  might  call  the  average 
subscriber  has  obtained  in  quantity  rather  more  than  the  full  tale  of  numbers  the 
editors  promised. 

One  cannot  look  over  many  pages  of  this  periodical  without  obtaining  a  fair  impres- 
sion of  the  seriousness  and  dignity  of  the  training  in  our  college.  The  range  of  sub- 
jects discussed  indicates  considerable  originality,  and  the  gushing  style,  which  has 
never  been  popular  at  Yale,  has  few  representatives  in  the  forty  volumes  of  our  maga- 
zine. The  literary  spirit  in  Yale,  as  here  reflected,  has  not  been  chiefly  regardful  of 
form — perhaps  it  has  not  paid  attention  enough  to  style  as  distinguished  from  thought. 
But  one  advantage  has  resulted,  that  the  Yale  literary  effort  has  not  been  tainted  with 
dilettanteism,  and  has  been  scholarly,  often  realistic  as  well  as  thoughtful.  If  the 
names  of  the  writers  for  the  past  volumes  of  the  Yale  Literary  were  published  together, 
any  one  familiar  with  the  more  recent  movements  in  the  country's  development  would 
be  surprised  at  the  number  of  distinguished  names  on  the  list.  Hon.  William  M. 
Evarts  and  Governor  Chamberlain,  in  politics ;  President  White,  of  Cornell,  and  Presi- 
dent Gilman,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  in  education ;  Donald  G.  Mitchell,  and 
Elisha  Mulford,  in  letters ;  Charles  A.  Bristed,  and  D.  G.  Brinton,  in  scholarship — are 
names  typical  of  the  classes  of  men  that  have  helped  to  make  the  "  Lit."  a  monument 
of  Yale's  teaching.  In  its  earliest  days  it  had  a  large  element  of  scholarship.  The 
translations  of  Colton  and  Bristed,  Latin  hexameters  and  English  versions  of  German 
poems,  gave  it  a  sort  of  scholarly  baptism,  and  this  consecration  it  has  never  altogether 
lost.  As  its  early  writers  treated  ponderous  subjects,  or  wrote  elaborate  and  some- 
times chimerical  stories,  and  the  magazine  was  kept  for  fifteen  years  remote  from  col- 
lege affairs,  it  lacked  a  raciness  that  it  might  have  had,  but  secured  more  of  solidity. 
There  has  been  a  deal  of  thinking  expended  on  these  pages,  and  when  one  recalls  the 
rejected  contributions  and  unsuccessful  competitive  essays  for  the  medal,  one  realizes 
more  fully  what  a  scepter  it  has  wielded  among  the  successive  generations  of  students. 
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In  the  matter  of  election  to  an  editorship  it  is  believed  that  the  early  traditions  have,  in 
the  development  of  college  politics,  become  dishonored ;  that  too  often  the  proverbial 
fairness  of  youth  gives  way  to  the  methods  of  a  clique,  and  that  the  whole  class  has  not 
been  really  represented  on  all  the  boards  of  late  years.  Here  is  a  danger  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  magazine  and  to  the  promotion  of  the  literary  spirit  in  college,  which  the 
wise  founders  of  the  magazine  clearly  foresaw.  The  valedictory  of  the  first  board  was 
penned  by  the  acute  Evarts,  and  his  words  are  worth  reprinting  in  every  issue  of  the 
"  Lit." 

"Our  opinion  of  the  advantages  resulting  to  the  institution  from  such  a  publication  has  undergone  no 
change.  So  long  as  its  proper  scope  and  province  are  well  observed,  so  long  as  it  is  sustained  with  unanimity 
and  vigor,  it  will  be  an  honor  and  a  service  to  our  community  ;  but  should  it  ever  be  allowed  to  transgress  the 
modesty,  which  our  years  and  station  enjoin,  should  its  management  ever  be  made  an  object  of  parly  strife,  should 
it  begin  to  languish  or  vibrate  from  energy  to  depression,  its  beauty  and  utility  are  at  once  destroyed." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  define  more  delicately  the  proper  management  of  a  college 
magazine.  Towards  an  election  as  editor  the  securing  of  the  Yale  Literary  medal  is 
supposed  to  be  a  step,  and  on  this  and  other  grounds  it  is  a  fervently  coveted  prize. 
This  prize,  of  the  value  of  twenty-five  dollars,  was  established  by  the  class  of  185 1  ; 
but  the  term  medal  has  always  been  rather  conventional,  as  a  gold  medal  is  rarely 
given,  though  the  last  board  or  two  have  given  one,  following  the  precedent  set  by  the 
class  of  1852.  Oftener,  however,  the  award  has  been  twenty-five  dollars  in  currency, 
though  the  prize  has  sometimes  consisted  in  having  one's  essay  printed  as  superior  to 
those  of  many  competitors.  These  "  Lit."  prize  essays  are  sure  during  one  period  of 
every  year  of  a  goodly  number  of  readers.  They  have  become,  to  a  certain  degree, 
models  for  those  students  who  are  writing  for  the  prize  which  the  essays  secured. 
Another  series  of  articles  of  general  interest  is  the  DeForest  prize  orations,  which  have 
from  the  first,  with  two  exceptions,  been  printed  in  the  Magazine.  Often  one  or  two 
of  the  Townsend  essays  are  published  with  the  oration,  and  the  magical  influence  by 
which  one  speaker  surpasses  another  is  more  clearly  brought  to  view  as  the  printed 
matter  is  compared.  Not  seldom  on  the  merit  of  the  writing  alone  the  pre-eminence 
would  be  differently  assigned.  These  various  prize  essays  are  in  general  praiseworthy 
performances,  and  if  the  best  were  published  in  a  volume  would  probably  compare 
favorably  with  any  collection  of  college  prose  which  a  single  institution  in  our  country 
would  present.  They  are  mostly  on  literary  subjects,  and  though  occasionally  lacking 
somewhat  in  finish  or  proportion,  are  often  thorough  and  judicious.  Some  of  them 
have  been  of  marked  excellence,  and  the  reader  will  wonder  over  more  than  one 
why  its  author  has  not  been  heard  of  in  the  world  of  letters.  Poverty  and  circum- 
stances would  furnish  an  answer  to  this  question  in  many  cases,  and  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  intellectual  work  required  in  a  new  and  rapidly  advancing  country  would 
supply  the  answer  in  many  others.  Death,  "  who  loves  a  shining  mark,"  would  some- 
times answer,  as  for  the  gifted  young  pastor,  John  M.  Holmes  of  1857.  Not  merely 
had  the  "  Lit."  a  respectable  origin,  but  it  can  be  said  that  it  has  never  disgraced  that 
origin.  There  have  been  weak  things  in  it,  but  there  are  such  with  the  good  things 
in  the  first  volume.     There  are  good  things  in  it  still,  and  the  last  two  Yale  Literary 
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prize  essays  will  not  suffer  by  comparison  with  those  of  previous  years.  One  of  them, 
a  thing  which  will  probably  not  soon  be  forgotten  in  college  circles,  was  written  by  a 
Freshman,  Louis  J.  Swinburne,  of  the  class  of  1879. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  happy  combinations  of  sentiment  and  college  work  which 
student  life  at  Yale  has  evolved  and  preserved  in  the  pages  of  the  "  Lit,"  a  Mathe- 
matical Love  Song,  by  Frederick  J.  Kingsbury,  of  the  class  of  1846,  is  here  reprinted 
from  vol.  x.,  page  376  : 

"  The  cone  of  my  affections,  love, 

Hath  found  its  base  in  thee  ; 
The  square  of  joy  if  thou'dst  complete, 

Add  but  thy  smiles  to  me. 
If  I  were  skilled  in  figures,  love, 

Or  could  use  symbols  well, 
I'd  raise  a  pyramid  of  praise 

Where  all  thy  charms  should  dwell. 
The  total  sum  of  happiness 

Is  equal,  dear,  to  thee  ; 
But  if  I'm  minus  thy  sweet  smiles 

The  world  is  nought  to  me. 
Let  not  the  line  of  all  my  life 

Run  parallel  to  thine  ; 
But  in  that  blissful  angle  meet 

Where  Hymen  is  the  sine. 
Let  endless  circles  represent 

My  constancy  to  you, 
And  series  infinite  of  years 

Shall  prove  my  love  is  true. 
The  cube  of  happiness,  whose  root 

I  see  in  thee  alone, 
Equals  the  highest  power  of  love 

Divided  among  one.* 
Oh,  I  am  that  divisor,  love, 

The  quotient  is  for  thee  ; 
And  we'll  together,  multiplied, 

Love  to  infinity. 
Would,  would  that  I  of  boundless  love 

The  logarithm  knew ! 
For  natural  numbers  can't  express 

The  half!  feel  for  you. 
If  thou'lt  approximate  to  me, 

I'll  leap  not  to  despair, 
Describing  a  parabola 

Through  boundless  fields  of  air. 
But  troubles  shall  in  tangents  fly 

Beyond  the  farthest  pole — 
Oh  thou  perimeter  of  hope, 

And  segment  of  my  soul  ! 


»  ,tt       ■        ,•<      Love4 
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N.B. — Should'st  thou  my  proposition  scorn, 

With  hempen  line  I'll  dangle. 
And  howling  winds  shall  waft  the  sighs 

Of  thine  own 

George  Triangle,  Q.  E.  D. " 

Just  as  the  Gridiron  was  produced  to  attack  venomously  the  Students  Companion, 
when  the  latter  was  likely  to  be  successful,  so  the  "  Lit."  has  had  its  anonymous  critics. 
The  Yale  Literary  Quidnunc,  of  1838,  was  made  up  mainly  of  attacks  on  the  new  but 
prosperous  Magazine,  and  the  Yale  Review,  of  1857  and  the  following  year,  paid  it 
considerable  attention.  Probably  such  anonymous  onslaughts  have  never  injured  the 
Magazine,  even  in  matters  where  a  telling  blow  was  struck.  In  1858,  a  debt  incurred 
in  the  publication  of  the  "  Lit."  which  had  been  accumulating  for  many  years  until  it 
amounted  to  $1,500,  was  repudiated,  and  the  printing  of  the  Magazine  (the  five  earliest 
volumes  were  printed  by  B.  L.  Hamlin)  transferred  from  T.  J.  Stafford  to  Tuttle, 
Morehouse  &  Taylor,  who  continue  to  print  it,  and  also  do  most  of  the  other  college 
printing.  It  was  a  pity  that  any  classes  had  allowed  a  debt  to  remain ;  but  it  could  not 
be  expected  of  the  class  of  1859  to  assume  so  large  a  debt  for  which  they  were  in  no 
sense  responsible.  Since  that  time  the  Magazine  has  not,  under  careful  management, 
been  a  source  of  loss  to  the  editors,  and  sometimes  brings  in  a  little  profit,  but  hardly 
enough  to  reward  the  outlay  of  labor  and  time  which  each  board  give  to  its  conduct. 

In  the  address  published  by  the  second  board  of  editors,  those  from  the  class  of 
1838,  occurs  the  following  sentence  : 

"  Sustain  it  (the  Magazine)  and  the  time  may  come  when  the  ambitious  hopes  of  those  who  established  it 
will  be  realized  :  when  it  may  number  in  the  list  of  its  contributors  the  great  and  good  whom  our  Alma 
Mater  shall  have  sent  out  throughout  the  land,  and  may  become  in  place  of  an  humble  college  magazine  an 
organ  of  taste  for  the  continent. " 

The  next  words  are,  "  But  to  leave  fancy  for  reality."  Probably  the  aspiration  was 
one  simply  of  fancy ;  but  there  are  occasional  contributions  from  graduates  in  the  early 
volumes,  and  it  is  possible  that  there  was  an  expectation  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the 
editors  of  the  second  board  (hardly  of  any  one  on  the  first  board)  that  the  periodical 
would  become  a  leader  in  American  literature. 

The  Epilegomena  in  the  early  volumes  were  a  sort  of  a  combination  of  college 
events  and  literary  talk,  in  which  passing  affairs  found  a  record.  In  1848  the  editors 
from  the  class  of  1849  advanced  the  opinion  that  a  college  magazine  ought  to  represent 
college  life  more  fully,  and  in  1851  the  term  "Memorabilia  Yalensia,"  devised  by 
Professor  Kingsley,  was  introduced  as  a  title  for  the  more  complete  register  of  passing 
events.  In  1870  a  department  headed  "  Notabilia  "  was  established.  The  notabilia 
are  brief  editorial  comments,  mostly  on  college  affairs.  The  original  number  of  pages 
in  each  issue  was  forty.  Of  late  years  it  is  more  commonly  fifty,  though  with  the 
growing  journalistic  tendency  the  amount  of  matter  on  purely  literary  subjects  is 
somewhat  curtailed.  Of  late  years  not  more  than  thirty  of  the  fifty  pages  have  been 
articles  on  subjects.      It  is  believed  that  this  journalistic  tendency,  which  has  now  other 
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and  more  suitable  channels  at  Yale,  will  not  be  allowed  to  encroach  too  much  on  the 
old  province  of  purely  literary  work.  We  take  leave  of  the  Yale  Literary  Magazine, 
not  without  pride  that  its  origin  was  so  respectable,  that  its  past  has  been  so  honorable, 
and  that  its  prospects  are  still  bright.  If  it  can  represent  the  whole  college,  and  its 
management  is  not  intrusted  to  a  clique  or  coalition,  "  it  will  continue  to  be  an  honor 
and  a  service  to  our  community,"  to  quote  again  the  valedictory  of  Evarts.  We  salute 
its  long  line  of  editors,  of  whom  some  are  now  illustrious  names  in  American  literature, 
and  more  of  whom  are  destined  to  become  such.  The  Yalensian  can  think  with 
satisfaction  of  the  quadragenarious  magazine  of  his  Alma  Mater,  as  he  recalls  the  fact 
that  while  other  college  periodicals  have  had  "  their  day  and  ceased  to  be,"  the  "  Lit." 
outranks  in  age  all  the  lighter  magazines  of  our  country,  and  can  claim,  in  college  liter- 
ature, an  age  and  dignity  corresponding  to  that  which,  in  a  higher  circle,  is  conceded 
to  the  venerable  North  American  Review.  God  bless  the  "  Lit."  will  be  the  prayer  of 
every  Yalensian  who  has  written  for  its  pages  or  remembers  with  pleasure  the  articles 
of  his  college  time.  May  it  be  always  so  managed  that  not  one  of  Alma  Mater's  sons 
can  refuse  to  join  in  the  prayer  ! 

In  any  account  of  the  Yale  College  magazines,  it  would  hardly  be  proper  to  pass  by 
the  University  Quarterly,  which,  though  published  by  an  association  of  academical  stu- 
dents, was  in  the  fullest  sense  a  Yale  creation,  and  was  sustained  with  energy  to  the 
end  by  its  Yale  friends.  The  soul  of  the  enterprise,  which  was  at  once  clumsy  and 
grand,  was  Joseph  Cook,  then  of  the  class  of  1862,  who  was  afterward  obliged  by 
ill -health  to  leave  the  class,  and  was  subsequently  graduated  at  Harvard.  The  cause 
of  the  early  failure  of  the  Quarterly  was  not,  primarily,  Cook's  withdrawal  from  college, 
nor  even  the  absorbing  and  depressing  influence  of  the  civil  war,  but  rather  the  difficul- 
ties involved  in  keeping  so  many  widely  separated  colleges  in  harmonious  co-operation 
for  the  support  of  a  magazine  in  regard  to  which  their  individual  responsibility  was 
lightly  felt.  It  is  quite  possible  that,  had  the  war  not  interfered  so  soon,  the  Quarterly 
might  have  continued  a  year  or  two  longer ;  but  it  is  not  likely  that,  even  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances,  it  could  have  been  permanently  successful.  That  our 
educational  institutions  might  gain  much  by  closer  relations  with  one  another,  was 
clearly  felt  by  the  originators  of  the  enterprise.  It  was  hoped  that  undergraduate 
ideas  would  be  elevated  by  the  lessons  that  the  professional  student  could  impart.  It 
was  believed  that  professors  and  students  might  be  drawn  into  more  common  sympa- 
thies, and  a  better  understanding  of  each  other's  wants  be  secured  by  a  manly  rivalry 
between  colleges  in  attaining  and  exhibiting  the  best  results  of  education.  Under  the 
inspiration  of  such  just  ideas  the  first  number,  the  Undergraduate,  as  it  was  called,  was 
published  in  January,  i860.  It  was  issued  at  Yale  by  the  central  board,  but  contained 
news  articles  from  twelve  different  schools,  professional  and  academical,  and,  besides 
the  prospectus,  twelve  essays,  representing  eight  different  institutions.  The  intention 
was  that  each  essay  should  treat  of  a  subject  of  close  and  peculiar  interest  to  the  insti- 
tution whose  representative  supplied  it,  and  the  most  valuable  articles  were  those  in 
which  this  intention  was  carried  out.  But  of  the  twelve  essays  in  the  first  number, 
Yale  students  or  graduates  furnished  five,  and  one  of  the  remaining  seven  was  com- 
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posed  of  testimonials  from  eminent  men  in  favor  of  the  plan  of  the  magazine,  and  rep- 
resented Yale  opinion  quite  as  much  as  that  of  any  other  college.  Yale  supplied  the 
prospectus  also,  so  that  about  half  of  the  literary  part  of  the  first  number  was  Yale 
work.  This  preponderance  of  Yale  writing  gave  the  impression  of  a  more  distinctive 
Yale  magazine  than  was  desirable,  and  the  arrangement  was  planned  that  regularly 
each  college  joining  the  association  should  occupy  space  proportionate  to  its  number 
of  students.  This  rule  was  not  exactly  fair  when  applied  to  two  such  different  institu- 
tions as  Harvard  College  and  Norwich  University,  Vermont,  but  it  was  probably  the 
fairest  that  could  be  devised.  The  colleges,  other  than  Yale,  that  came  nearest  to 
furnishing  their  full  quota  of  work,  were  apparently  Amherst,  Williams,  and  Bowdoin. 
Harvard's  distinguished  graduates  gave  a  great  deal  of  testimony  in  favor  of  the  enter- 
prise, when  it  was  a  plan,  but  her  student  writers  never  occupied  the  space  to  which 
they  were  entitled.  Only  five  literary  articles  were  contributed  by  Harvard  College 
during  the  two  years  of  the  Quarterly  s  existence.  But  of  the  two  prizes  offered  by 
the  central  board  of  editors  for  literary  articles  published  in  the  magazine,  one  went  to 
Harvard  and  the  other  to  Yale.  The  Yale  central  board  had  all  the  care  of  publishing 
and  distributing,  and  really  furnished  an  admirable  opportunity  for  the  other  colleges 
to  show  their  best  work  with  but  little  trouble  to  themselves.  Too  much  labor  came 
upon  the  members  of  the  Yale  board,  and  the  hope  was  ardently  entertained  by  them 
that  the  magazine  would  receive  such  pecuniary  support  as  would  warrant  the  employ- 
ment of  a  clever  and  experienced  general  editor.  But  though  twenty-six  different 
American  institutions,  besides  two  foreign  universities  (the  latter  represented  probably 
by  a  single  correspondent),  were  finally  enrolled  as  members  of  the  Quarterly  associa- 
tion, both  pecuniary  and  literary  maintenance  declined  as  soon  as  the  novelty  of  the 
enterprise  had  worn  off.  The  last  issue  was  published  in  October,  1861,  and  con- 
tained but  one  hundred  and  forty-three  pages,  whereas  the  normal  amount  was  two 
hundred,  and  some  numbers  had  contained  fifteen  or  twenty  more.  The  July  num- 
ber of  1 86 1  had,  however,  but  one  hundred  and  eighty  pages.  The  central  board 
announced  in  this  final  issue  that  they  present  their  readers  with  all  the  matter  that 
had  been  forwarded  to  them.  The  number  of  articles  in  the  last  issue  was  twenty, 
eleven  of  a  more  literary  character,  and  nine  news  articles,  and  of  the  entire  number 
Yale  College,  by  its  graduates  or  undergraduates,  furnished  five.  As  events  proved, 
and  as  more  than  one  eminent  man  had  foreseen,  the  University  Quarterly  was  on  an 
unstable  foundation  from  the  first.  Yale  was  pledged  to  it  because  she  had  origi- 
nated it,  and  had  the  responsibility  of  publishing.  The  other  colleges  might  easily 
say,  "  It  is  a  Yale  enterprise,"  and  be  lukewarm  in  its  support.  That  they  were 
exactly  jealous  of  Yale  is  not  evident,  but  they  alone  could  have  secured  the  continu- 
ance of  the  magazine.  When  their  contributions  of  money  and  matter  began  to 
dwindle,  if  Yale  had  supplied  the  lack,  it  would  have  given  substance  to  the  charges 
that  Yale  designed  to  manage  the  magazine  for  her  own  advancement.  Further,  it 
would  have  defeated  the  very  aims  with  which  the  enterprise  was  undertaken  if  the 
periodical  had  been  filled  with  Yale  articles.  It  would  then  have  ceased  to  be  the 
University  Quarterly.     The  Yale  board  never,   it  is  believed,  rejected  a  contribution 
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from  any  college,  and  expressly  requested  that  the  judgment  of  two  or  three  capable 
persons  in  the  college  where  the  article  originated  should  decide  on  its  correctness,  if 
news,  or  its  fitness  for  publication,  if  of  a  literary  character.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Yale  board  had  no  authority  to  compel  the  colleges  to  do  their  share  of  the  writing. 
Even  urgent  requests  from  the  publishing  board  might  provoke  the  resentful  impres- 
sion that  Yale  was  imperious.  There  was  but  one  course  for  the  Yale  board,  unless 
the  other  colleges  were  zealous  in  support  of  the  Quarterly,  and  that  was  to  discon- 
tinue its  publication.  This  course  they  adopted,  and  an  enterprise  which  was  very 
honorable  to  the  men  who  conceived  it,  and  especially  to  the  Yale  editors,  who  carried 
admirably,  even  heroically,  such  a  load  of  work  and  responsibility,  was  quietly  aban- 
doned. If  the  better  American  college  students  had  had  a  higher  sense  of  the  oppor- 
tunity which  this  magazine  offered,  and  a  sterner  self-control,  the  magazine  might 
have  become  an  honor  to  American  education.  But  the  Yale  students  could  not 
reproach  the  students  of  any  other  college  in  the  matter.  They  were  pledged  to  the 
support  of  the  magazine  by  their  position.  Nor  can  they  be  blamed  for  abandoning  it. 
They  did  what  the  logic  of  the  situation  required  in  relinquishing  the  enterprise, 
when  the  other  colleges  abandoned  them. 

Besides  the  various  magazines,  there  have  been,  in  the  past,  occasional  newspapers, 
many  of  which  had  their  origin  in  some  temporary  excitement,  and  after  the  publica- 
tion of  one  or  two  numbers  were  discontinued.  Thus  the  Yale  Banner,  originally  a  four- 
page  newspaper,  had  its  origin  in  1841,  in  connection  with  the  famous  firemen's  riot, 
and  four  numbers  appeared  in  November  and  December  of  that  year,  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  the  student  version  of  the  affair.  When  the  excitement  in  regard  to  the  riot 
had  to  a  good  degree  died  away,  the  publication  was  stopped;  but  in  November,  1842, 
another  number  appeared,  containing  a  catalogue  of  the  members  of  college  and  of 
several  secret  societies.  It  has  been  published  once  a  year,  since  that  time,  as  a  col- 
lege catalogue  and  record  of  college  honors  and  associations,  and  from  a  four-page 
sheet  it  has  passed  through  several  variations  until  it  is  now  an  elegant  pamphlet  con- 
taining, inclusive  of  advertisements,  from  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pages.  A  large  edition  is  generally  sold,  as  every  student's  room  is  thought  to 
need  the  Banner  or  the  Potpourri,  as  a  sort  of  complete  reference  book  on  college 
affairs.  The  Potpourri  is  hardly  a  rival  of  the  Banner,  though  occupying  pretty  much 
the  same  field,  as  it  appears  during  the  latter  part  of  the  term,  and  is  a  sort  of 
corrected  edition  of  its  predecessor.  Among  the  newspapers  that  have  had  brief 
careers  were  the  Collegian,  in  1841,  the  College  Cricket,  and  the  City  of  Elms,  in  1846. 
Our  college  has  produced  its  share  of  scurrilous  newspapers,  which  have  often  endeav- 
ored to  indicate  their  pestiferous  or  dangerous  character  by  their  titles,  as  the  Galli- 
nippcr,  the  Hornet,  the  Tomahawk,  the  Banger,  and  the  Battery,  though  sometimes  the 
name  has  been  as  peaceful  as  the  satire  has  been  harmless. 

The  development  of  the  newspaper  system  has  had  its  results  in  college  literature. 
In  November,  1865,  appeared  the  first  number  of  the  Yale  Courant,  a  paper  which,  after 
passing  through  several  phases,  is  issued  now  with  the  original  title,  and  as  a  purely 
undergraduate  journal.      In  July,  1867,  this  paper  was  made  a  part  of  the  new  College 
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Courant,  owned  and  edited  for  some  years  by  Charles  C.  Chatfield,  of  die  class  of 
1866 — a  journal  which  was  intended  to  occupy,  in  news  and  the  discussion  of  educa- 
tional questions,  a  field  somewhat  analogous  to  that  represented  by  the  more  local  arti- 
cles in  the  University  Quarterly.  Three  undergraduate  editors  were  associated  with 
Mr.  Chatfield  in  the  management  of  the  paper.  The  College  Courant  had  a  distin- 
guished list  of  contributors,  consisting  of  presidents  and  professors  in  various  colleges, 
and  not  seldom  an  article  of  much  value  was  printed  in  its  pages.  After  July,  1868, 
the  Yale  undergraduate  matter,  though  printed  on  the  same  sheet,  was  kept  distinct 
from  the  maturer  opinions,  and,  in  the  summer  term  of  1870,  the  students  began  once 
more  to  publish  a  separate  sheet,  which  was,  however,  furnished  gratis  to  all  sub- 
scribers to  the  College  Courant.  But,  in  the  fall  of  1870,  the  Yale  Courant  again  became 
entirely  independent,  and  was  published  every  week  until  the  beginning  of  the  college 
year  1876,  when  an  arrangement  was  made  with  the  Yale  Record,  by  which  the  papers 
appear  on  alternate  Saturdays.  The  College  Courant  was  merged  in  the  New  Eng- 
land Journal  of  Education  at  the  close  of  1874. 

The  Yale  Record  was  first  issued  in  the  fall  of  1872,  and  the  Courant  was,  until  Sep- 
tember, 1876,  published  every  week.  Both  furnish  now  sixteen  large  octavo  pages  of 
reading  matter  (if  we  include  the  advertisements,  often  more  than  twenty  pages),  and 
are  printed  on  fine  paper,  with  clear  type.  They  vary  in  excellence  from  year  to  year, 
but  are  generally  a  pretty  fair  index  of  student  sentiment.  They  often  contain  sugges- 
tions of  improvement  in  regard  to  college  affairs,  and,  naturally  enough,  the  action  of 
the  Faculty  furnishes  frequent  occasion  for  cries  of  reform ;  but  student  manners  and 
methods  are  also  often  considered  worthy  of  rebuke.  The  Sheffield  Scientific  School 
has  editors  in  the  boards  of  both  papers,  but  the  management  of  the  papers  is  mainly 
in  the  hands  of  the  academical  students,  and  this  arrangement  the  proportion  of 
academical  students  fully  justifies.  These  papers  have  a  large  circulation,  and  the 
obliviousness  to  all  outside  things  with  which  the  students  read  these  repositories  of 
news  and  criticism,  as  they  pass  through  the  college  yard  and  streets  adjacent  every 
Saturday,  affords  perhaps  the  most  striking  illustration  of  combined  concentration  of 
mind  that  our  university  life  offers.  It  is  believed  that  these  papers,  published  under 
responsible  names,  have  helped  to  check  the  tendency  to  the  publication  of  anonymous 
and  scurrilous  sheets,  and  that  their  influence  in  this  and  other  ways  has  been  bene- 
ficial. Student  sentiment  is  often  capricious,  and  there  have  been  periods  when  these 
journals,  by  flippancy  and  cynicism,  have  injured  the  fair  fame  of  the  college.  The 
students,  however,  understand  the  danger,  and  the  sentiment  of  the  college  is  pretty 
sure,  after  a  while,  to  correct  the  evil.  There  is  one  respect  in  which  these  papers 
may  be  of  value.  They  furnish  a  very  complete  account  of  passing  events  in  college 
circles,  and  fifty  years  hence  it  will  be  much  easier  to  learn  from  the  Courant  and 
Record  what  the  college  life  and  sentiment  was,  than  it  is  for  us  now  to  make  inferences 
from  the  essays  in  the  Athenceum  and  the  Medley  about  the  college  habits  of  fifty 
years  ago.  Quite  possibly  the  annalist  of  the  future  will  judge  that  this  generation  of 
students  wasted  force,  time,  and  money  in  collecting  and  preserving  petty  details ;  but 
college  thought  and  feeling  is  embraced  and  modified  by  the  wider  current  of  the  age,. 
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and  whatever  condemnation  the  future  historian  may  pronounce  must  be  softened  by  a 
full  recognition  of  that  fact.  He  who  examines  the  college  literature  of  the  last  decade 
will  find  thoroughness  and  conscientiousness  in  investigation  and  comparison,  and 
variety  and  ease  in  style.  The  newspapers  are  probably  for  the  students  the  pleas- 
antest  feature  of  that  literature,  and,  with  a  proper  infusion  of  self-control  and  modesty, 
may  do  much  towards  securing  for  the  college  from  the  public  that  honor  which  they 
are  so  quick  to  insist  is  its  due. 
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American  Statesman.  1S58,  J.  H.  Ward,  '60;  The  Spirit  of  Sadness — Characteristic  of  the  Literature  of  the  Age.  1859,  C.  E. 
Dutton, '60;  Charles  Kingsley.  i860,  H.  Holt,  '62  ;  De  Quincey.  1861,  D.  H.  Chamberlain,  '62  ;  The  Influence  of  General 
Culture  on  Professional  Life.  1862,  G.  S.  Hamlin,  '63;  The  Novel.  1863,  W.  W.  Battershall,  '64;  The  Religion  of  "In 
Memoriam."  1864,  E.Y.  Hi  neks,  '66  ;  Hawthorne.  1865,0.  H.  Adams, '66  ;  Thoreau.  1865,  L.  Hall, '66  ;  Napoleon's  "  Life 
ol  Cesar."  1866,  H.  M.  Dexter,  '67  ;  Sidney  Smith.  1867,  H.  A.  Beers,  '69;  Hawthorne.  1S68,  R.  B.  Richardson,  '69  ;  F.  W. 
Robertson.  1869,  W.  R.  Sperry, '71  ;  Falstaff.  1870,  J.  H.  Hincks,  '72;  The  Influence  of  Tragedy  on  National  Character. 
1871.  S.  ().  Prentice,  '73;  Cola  di  Rienzi:  Bulwer  vs.  the  Historians.  1872,  J.  S.  Wood, '74  ;  Christian  Monachism.  1873,  C. 
Tillinghast,  '75  ;  Music.  1874,  J.  B.  Gleason,  '76 ;  Puritanism  in  History  and  Art.  1875,  L.  J.  Swinburne,  '79  ;  William  Black's 
Novels.  1876.  M.  Wilcox,  '78;  Two  English  Humorists.  1877,  C.  A.  Wight, 'So;  A  Representative  Woman.  1878,  A.  B. 
Nichols,  '80  ;  Aspasia,  The  Study  of  a  Portrait. 


PRESENTATION     DAY. 


BY  PROFESSOR  HENRY  A.  BEERS. 


Origin  of  the  Name. — The  Formalities  observed. — Their  Disuse  in  Modern  Times. — At  present 
simply  a  Valedictory  Occasion. — Character  of  the  Exercises. — The  Planting  of  the  Ivy. — 
The  Parting  Ode. 

Presentation  Day  at  Yale  corresponds  to  the  Class  Day  at  other  American 
colleges,  and  takes  its  name  from  one  of  the  ceremonies  preliminary  to  Commence- 
ment. The  bestowal  of  the  Bachelor's  degree  was  anciently  attended  with  great 
pomp,  pride,  and  circumstance.  The  Senior  Sophisters,  just  before  their  examination 
for  this  degree,  were  assembled  in  the  college  chapel  in  presence  of  the  examiners 
and  of  the  president  of  the  college.  The  senior  tutor  then  presented  them  for 
examination  in  a  short  Latin  speech,  exhorting  the  examiners  to  temper  strictness  with 
mercy  in  the  coming  q?iestio?ies.  The  president  followed  with  a  brief  address  to  the 
candidates — likewise  in  Latin — encouraging  them  to  do  their  best.  The  class,  having 
been  raised  by  these  rites  to  a  mood  of  due  solemnity,  was  then  marched  off  to  the 
examination-room. 

After  the  examination,  which  lasted  a  number  of  days,  had  been  completed,  the 
Seniors  were  again  assembled  in  one  of  the  lecture-rooms  and  went  in  procession  into 
the  chapel.  Here,  in  the  presence  of  the  Faculty,  alumni,  and  friends  of  the  college 
and  of  the  Senior  Class,  the  senior  tutor,  standing  half-way  up  the  pulpit  stair,  pre- 
sented to  the  president,  who  occupied  the  pulpit,  the  names  of  those  who  had  success- 
fully passed  the  examination  and  were  now  recommended  for  degrees.  This  was  the 
formal  presentation  which  has  given  its  name  to  the  day.  It  consisted  of  a  few  intro- 
ductory sentences  in  Latin,  followed  by  the  reading  of  the  Diplomata  Examinatoruin, 
or  list  of  those  certified  by  the  examiners  to  have  passed.  The  presentation  was  made 
to  the  president,  as  the  representative  of  the  corporation  or  official  body  of  Fellows, 
legally  empowered  to  give  degrees.  The  actual  conferring  of  degrees  did  not  take 
place  until  Commencement  Day,  some  weeks  later.  The  presentation  speech  was 
vol.  i. — 46  361 
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answered  by  a  Latin  address  from  die  president  congratulating  the  class  on  the  suc- 
cessful completion  of  the  examination,  etc.  The  addresses  made  on  these  occasions, 
both  by  the  president  and  by  the  senior  tutor,  were  not  formulas,  but  varied  from 
year  to  year  with  the  eloquence  and  latinity  of  the  speakers. 

After  these  formalities  were  ended,  the  remaining  exercises  of  the  day  devolved 
upon  the  graduating  class,  members  of  which  exhibited  dialogues,  disputations,  and 
cliosophic  orations  in  Latin.  Sometimes  an  English  poem  and  valedictory  oration 
were  added.     The  ceremonies  concluded  with  the  singing  of  an  anthem. 

Such,  in  brief,  was  Presentation  Day  as  it  originally  existed.  How  early  the  custom 
obtained  of  celebrating  the  day  in  this  public  way  is  uncertain.  Probably  as  early  as 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  nucleus  of  the  occasion,  the  formal  pre- 
sentation of  the  successful  candidates  for  degrees,  was  probably  coeval  with  Com- 
mencement and  with  the  college  itself. 


PRESENTATION   DAV. 


Gradually  the  older  and  more  official  part  of  the  exercises  has  fallen  out  of  use. 
The  Faculty  have  withdrawn  almost  entirely  from  participation,  and  the  management 
of  the  programme  has  come  into  the  hands  of  the  Senior  Class.  The  ancient  Presen- 
tation Day  has  become  the  modern  Class  Day — a  kind  of  students'  Commencement. 
The  first  of  the  two  ceremonies  described — the  addresses  in  chapel  at  the  opening  of 
the  examination — was  given  up  seemingly  about  1840.  Somewhat  later  the  Presenta- 
tion itself  was  dispensed  with,  and  the  Diplomata  Examinatorum  were  read  privately 
to  the  Senior  Class  assembled  in  the  president's  lecture-room  and  not  as  formerly  in 
the  chapel.  At  present  they  have  ceased  to  be  read  altogether.  The  last  relic  of  the 
ancient  usage  was  the  short  congratulatory  address  in  Latin  by  the  president.     This 
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President  Woolsey  always  continued  to  pronounce,  but  it  has  now  likewise  grown 
obsolete.  For  half  a  century  and  more  the  Latin  dialogues  and  orations  by  members  of 
the  graduating  class  have  been  out  of  date,  and  the  exercises  on  its  part  have  consisted 
exclusively  of  an  English  poem  and  oration.  Probably  even  from  the  first  the  members 
of  the  class,  and  not  the  Faculty,  nominated  those  who  took  part  in  these  scholastic 
exhibitions. 

The  idea  associated  with  the  modern  Class  Day  is  not  the  happy  completion  of  the 
Senior  examinations  and  the  consequent  presentation  for  degrees.  Very  few  think  of 
that.  It  is  a  valedictory  occasion — the  day  of  ceremonious  leave-taking,  of  the  break- 
up of  the  class.  This  idea  of  the  day  has  grown  up  with  the  stronger  class  feeling  and 
the  greater  attractiveness  of  college  life  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
The  observances  which  have  of  late  been  engrafted  upon  the  old-fashioned  Presenta- 
tion, such  as  the  singing  of  parting  odes,  the  planting  of  class  ivies,  the  serenading  of 
the  college  buildings,  etc.,  are  accordingly  of  a  typical  and  sentimental  cast.  Most  of 
these  are  original  at  Yale,  as  the  analogous  institutions  of  Class-Day  "spreads," 
"singing  round  the  tree,"  etc.,  are  at  Harvard.  These  observances  have,  however, 
been  adopted  at  other  colleges,  and  are  mostly  too  familiar  to  need  detailed  descrip- 
tion. A  very  succinct  account,  therefore,  of  Presentation  Day  as  it  exists  here  now, 
will  be  sufficient. 

At  about  10.30  a.m.,  the  class  assemble  in  the  president's  lecture- room  and  march 
into  the  chapel,  where  they  take  their  accustomed  seats.  The  president  occupies  the 
pulpit.  The  house  is  usually  crowded  with  ladies,  undergraduates,  alumni,  and  friends 
of  the  graduating  class.  The  class  poet  first  delivers  his  poem,  usually  a  review  of 
the  history  of  the  class,  or  poetical  reflections  suggested  by  the  occasion.  He  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  orator,  the  first  part  of  whose  address  is  usually  a  treatment  of  some 
theme  connected  with  education,  college  life  and  studies,  a  scholar's  duties  in  the  world, 
etc.,  the  last  part  a  short  valedictory  to  his  classmates.  The  exercises  in  the  chapel 
conclude  with  the  singing  of  the  parting  ode,  written  by  some  member  of  the  class, 
and  sung  to  the  air  of  "  Auld  Lang  Syne."  After  a  luncheon  in  Alumni  Hall,  par- 
taken of  by  the  graduating  class,  alumni,  faculties,  and  guests  of  the  college,  the  class 
gather  on  the  campus  in  front  of  South  Middle  College  and  the  Lyceum,  to  listen  to 
the  reading  of  class  histories.  There  are  generally  four  historians,  to  each  of  whom 
has  been  assigned  an  alphabetical  division  of  the  class.  Of  the  members  of  this 
division  each  is  expected  to  give  a  rapid  and  humorous  sketch.  The  historian  reads 
from  a  low  platform  or  rostrum,  facing  about,  in  turn,  to  each  quarter  of  the  circle  of 
Seniors  who  surround  him,  seated  partly  on  the  grass  and  partly  on  benches,  smoking 
long-stemmed  clay  pipes,  and  loudly  applauding  the  most  successful  "loads,"  "grinds," 
and  "roughs."  Outside  of  this  circle  is  a  crowd  of  standers,  and  then  a  triangle  of 
seats  like  circus  benches,  crowded  mostly  with  ladies  and  their  escorts,  vainly  trying  to 
understand  the  historian's  personalities.  After  the  reading  of  the  histories,  which  has 
become,  perhaps,  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  day,  the  class  goes  in  proces- 
sion to  plant  the  ivy.  This  ceremony  was  introduced  in  1852.  The  ivies  are  planted 
mostly  in  the  niches  of  the  library  wall,  and  the  class   numerals  cut  into  the   stone 
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beside  them.  The  poet,  assisted  by  the  orator,  plants  the  ivy  in  its  destined  nook,  and 
the  ivy  song,  written  for  the  occasion,  is  then  sung  by  the  class.  After  this  the  proces- 
sion moves,  still  headed  by  the  band,  and  accompanied  by  the  crowd,  to  each  of  the 
colleges  in  turn,  which  it  salutes  with  cheers.  Finally,  toward  evening,  near  its  newly- 
planted  ivy,  the  class  breaks  ranks,  and  a  general  hand-shaking  and  parting  take 
place,  not  without  tears  and  signs  of  emotion  unrestrained  by  any  consciousness  of  the 
presence  of  half-sympathizing  spectators. 

Until  within  a  very  few  years,  Commencement  was  separated  from  Presentation 
by  an  interval  of  three  or  four  weeks.  This  arrangement  was  changed  in  1 871,  on 
account  of  some  inconveniences,  and  Presentation  now  comes  on  the  Tuesday  before 
Commencement. 


PLANTING   THE    IVY. 


The  ivy  song,  written  for  the  class  of  1866   by  the  class  poet,  Mr.   Brand,  is  sub- 
joined as  a  favorable  specimen  of  this  kind  : 

"  Symbol  of  our  trust !     When  sorrow 
Darkens  on  our  shadowy  way, 
Be  thou  sign  of  bright  to-morrow  ; 
Climb  to  where  the  sunbeams  play. 

"  Be  thou  mightier  to  inspire, 

Truer  than  the  sculptured  bust ; 

And  while  clinging,  climbing  higher, 

Tell  that  we  are  more  than  dust. 
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"Symbol,  too,  of  patient  waiting, 
Waiting  for  the  tardy  years  ; 
Torn  by  storms,  but  still  creating 
Leaves  of  hope  and  charms  for  tears. 

"  Planted  thus  by  Friendship's  fingers, 
Silently  to  strengthen  there, 
Seal  the  thought  that  round  thee  lingers, 
Witness  our  last,  saddest  prayer. 

"Frail  memento  !     Softly  waking 
Memories  set  in  checkered  light, 
Of  our  meeting  and  our  breaking, 
Thee  we  leave  to  God  and  night." 


CLASS   ORATORS  AND    POETS. 


Class 


Poets. 


1833.'.... 

R.  Robertson, 

1834 

C.  Coffing, 

IS35 — 

F.  Johnston, 

1836 — 

T.  P.  Scovell, 

1837 — 

W.  T.  Bacon, 

1838.... 

G.  T.  Dole, 

1839  ••• 

L.  W.  Smith, 

I S40 .... 

G.  H.  Hollister, 

1841 

G.  B.  Schott, 

IS42 

J.  A.  Porter, 

1843- ... 

L.  F.  Robinson, 

1844.... 

C.  W.  Camp, 

1845.... 

G.  B.  Day, 

1846 

E.   Johnson, 

1847.... 

E.  Franklin, 

IS48... . 

F.  R.  Grist, 

1849.... 

F.  M.  Finch, 

IS50 — 

J.  I.  I.  Adams, 

IS5I.... 

None, 

IS52.... 

W.  W.  Crapo, 

1853. ... 

C.  T.  Lewis, 

1S54 — 

J.  M.  Smith, 

IS55 — 

L.  D.  Brewster, 

Orators. 


A.  H.  Lewis, 

1856 

W.  Leverett, 

1857 

J.  B.  Fenton, 

1858 

H.  C.  Deming, 

1859 

C.  A.  Johnson, 

i860 

W.  P.  Lynde, 

1861 

R.  P.  Cutler, 

1862 

C.  F.  Burnam, 

1863 

D.  G.  Mitchell, 

1864 

N.  Edwards, 

1865 

A.  Johnston, 

1866 

O.  H.  Doolittle, 

1867 

T.  K.  Davis, 

1868 

F.  J.  Kingsbury, 

1869 

T.  L.  Bayne, 

1870 

C.  G.  Webster, 

1871 

H.  Hollister, 

1872 

C.  J.  Ilillyer, 

1873 

None, 

1874 

II.  15.  Sprague, 

1875 

R.  L.  Gibson, 

1876 

S.  C.  Gale, 

1877 

A.  Bailey, 

1878 

Clas 


Poets. 


.G.  W.  Buehler, 

.N.  C.  Perkins, 

.E.  C.  Porter, 

.G.  W.  Fisher, 

.C.  A.  Boies, 

.E.  R.  Sill, 

.H.  Holt, 

.G.  C.  S.  Soutbworth, 

.W.  W.  Battershall, 

.H.  A.  Brown, 

J.  Brand, 

.W.  H.  Bishop, 

.W.  A.  Linn, 

.L.  H.  Bagg, 

.  H.  B.  Mason, 

J.  A.  Burr, 

.D.  N.  Beach, 

.  E.  R.  Johnes, 

.G.  D.   Reid, 

. E.  Bouton, 

.Frank  A.  Gaylord, 

.Joseph  G.  Pyle, 

.  Henry  C.  Coe. 


Orators. 

P.  W.  Calkins, 
A.  H.  Strong, 
G.  P.  Andrews, 
E.  Carrington, 
J.  L.  Daniels, 
S.  Shearer, 

D.  H.  Chamberlain, 
W.  C.  Whitney, 

J.  W.  Teal, 
A.  McLean, 
G.  C.  Holt, 
J.  W.  Showalter, 
C.  B.  Brewster, 
H.  A.  Beers, 
W.  C.  Gulliver, 
O.  L  Bliss, 

E.  S.  Lines, 

C.    A.  Houghton, 
H.  H.  Ragan, 
C.  F.  Cutter, 
John  B.  Gleason, 
Edwin  B.  Gager, 
William  II.  Taft. 


COMMENCEMENT. 

BY  PROFESSOR    CYRUS   NORTHROP. 


First  Commencements  private,  and  held  at  Saybrook. — Faculty  and  Students  absent  in 
Term  Time. — The  First  Diploma. — Splendid  Commencement  at  New  Haven  in  1718. — Failure 
of  Commencements  at  Wethersfield. — Public  and  Private  Commencements. — Disorders  at  Com- 
mencement from  1735  to  1765. — Reform  Measures  of  the  Corporation. — The  Day  for  holding 
Commencement. — The  Literary  Exercises. — Number  of  Speakers. — One  Session  substituted  for 
Two. — The  Commencement  Dinner. — A  Return  to  the  Old  Customs. — Music. — Place  of  hold- 
ing Commencement. — Ladies  and  Gentlemen  Separated. — Interest  in  the  Day. 

The  first  Commencement  of  the  "Collegiate  School,"  afterwards  known  as  Yale 
College,  was  held  at  Saybrook,  on  the  13th  of  September,  1702.  As  the  college  had 
at  that  time  been  in  existence  only  ten  months,  there  were  no  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  but  five  young  gentlemen  received  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts.  Of  these  one  had  been  privately  educated,  and  four  had  been  graduated 
previously  at  Harvard  College.  This  first  Commencement  and  several  succeeding 
ones  were  held  privately,  in  the  house  of  Rev.  Mr.  Buckingham,  one  of  the  trustees. 
By  a  preceding  act  of  the  trustees  all  public  Commencements  had  been  forbidden,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  expense  and  other  inconveniences  attending  them.  This  act,  how- 
ever, was  not  strictly  enforced  after  a  few  years,  and  was  repealed  when  the  college 
was  removed  to  New  Haven.  Even  at  the  Commencements  at  Saybrook,  which  were 
called  private,  "gentlemen  of  the  government,  ministers,  benefactors  to  the  school, 
with  the  parents  and  guardians  of  the  candidates,"  were  allowed  to  be  auditors.  But 
if  the  number  of  candidates  at  those  early  Commencements  is  borne  in  mind,  it  will  be 
quite  clear  that  the  "parents  and  guardians"  could  not  have  been  so  numerous  as  to 
unduly  crowd  the  Rev.  Mr.  Buckingham's  house,  or  indeed  to  interfere,  in  any  appre- 
ciable degree,  with  the  strictly  private  character  of  the  Commencements. 

Rector  Pierson  never  resided  at  Saybrook.  As  the  students  received  instruction 
from  the  rector  and  one  tutor  at  Kenilworth,  it  would  seem  that  in  term  time  both 
Faculty  and  students  were  absent  from  the  college,  and  they  returned  to  it  in  Septem- 
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ber,  merely  to  hold  a  "private"  Commencement.  Rector  Pierson  officiated  at  the  first 
five  Commencements.  A  copy  of  the  first  diploma,  granted  in  1702,  has  been  pre- 
served, and  is  as  follows : 

"Omnibus  et  singulis  has  Literas  lecturis  salutem  in  Domino.  Vobis  notum  sit  quod  Stephanum  Bucking- 
ham candidatum  secundum  in  Artibus  Gradum  desiderantem,  tarn  probavimus,  quam  approbavimus  ;  Quern 
examine  et  tentamine  previo  approbatum,  Nobis  placet,  Titulo  et  Gradu  Artium  liberalium  Magistri,  et  ornare 
et  decorare  ;  Cujus  hoc  instrumentum  in  membrana  scriptum  Testimonium  sit.  A  Gymnasio  Academico  in 
Colonia  Conecticutensi,  Nov-Anglia,  datum  Say-Brookei  decimo  sexto  Calendarum  Octobris,  Anno  Domini 
MDCCII. 

"Abrah:  Pierson,  Rector. 
James  Noyes,         \ 
Noadiah  Russel,  >-  Inspectores." 
Samuel  Russel,    / 


After  the  death  of  Rector  Pierson  the  Rev.  Samuel  Andrew  was  elected  rector  pro 
tempore,  and  officiated  at  the  Commencement  in  1707,  and  from  that  time  to  1718, 
inclusive. 

In  1 716,  the  trustees  voted  to  remove  the  college  to  New  Haven.  Much  dissatisfac- 
tion at  this  action  of  the  trustees  was  expressed  by  gentlemen  living  in  Hartford  and 
vicinity,  and  the  legality  of  the  vote  for  the  settlement  of  the  college  at  New  Haven 
was  seriously  questioned.  In  1718,  the  lower  house  of  the  Connecticut  legislature 
voted  to  desire  the  trustees  to  consent  that  the  Commencements  should  be  held  alter- 
nately at  Wethersfield  and  New  Haven  till  the  place  of  the  school  be  fully  deter- 
mined. The  upper  house,  however,  refused  to  concur  in  this  vote,  and  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  place  of  the  school  was  fully  determined  already  by  the  indisputable 
votes  of  the  trustees  and  the  subsequent  advice  of  the  Assembly  thereupon. 

Still,  two  of  the  trustees  refused  to  submit  to  the  action  of  the  majority.  In  the  dis- 
organized condition  of  the  college  at  this  time,  the  college  building  at  New  Haven  not 
being  finished,  the  students  were  scattered  in  different  places,  receiving  instruction  as 
best  they  could.  Some  of  these  were  studying  in  the  vicinity  of  Hartford.  The  two 
dissatisfied  trustees,  taking  advantage  of  this  circumstance,  determined,  since  they 
could  not  remove  the  college  to  Hartford  or  Wethersfield,  to  set  up  an  opposition,  and 
accordingly  made  arrangements  for  holding  a  Commencement  at  Wethersfield,  at 
which  the  students  under  their  control  should  perform  and  also  receive  their  degrees. 
It  was  a  critical  moment  in  the  history  of  the  college,  and  the  friends  of  the  institution 
at  New  Haven  felt  the  necessity  of  making  such  a  demonstration  as  would  effectually 
put  down  all  opposition.  A  number  of  circumstances  were  very  favorable  for  such  a 
demonstration.  The  coming  Commencement  was  to  be  the  first  public  Commence- 
ment of  the  college.  Several  valuable  donations  in  books,  goods,  and  money  had  just 
been  received,  the  principal  donor  being  Elihu  Yale,  Esq.,  of  London,  who  had  been 
Governor  of  Fort  Saint  George,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar.  It  was  determined  to  name 
the  new  college  building,  on  Commencement  Day,  Yale  College,  in  honor  of  Governor 
Yale,  and  to  make  the  exercises  of  the  day  as  memorable  as  possible.      How  well  the 
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plan  was  carried  out  appears  in  the  account  of  it  given  by  President  Clap,  in  his  "  His- 
tory of  the  College."     He  says: 

"On  September  12,  171 8,  there  was  a  splendid  Commencement  held  at  New  Haven,  where  were  present, 
besides  the  Trustees,  the  Honorable  Gurdon  Saltonstall,  Esq. ,  Governor  of  the  Colony  of  Connecticut ;  the 
Honorable  William  Taylor,  Esq.,  as  representing  Governor  Yale ;  the  Honorable  Nathan  Gold,  Esq.,  Deputy- 
Governor  ;  sundry  of  the  Worshipful  Assistants  ;  the  Judges  of  the  Circuit ;  a  great  number  of  Rev.  Ministers  ; 
and  a  great  Concourse  of  Spectators." 

At  this  "  splendid  Commencement "  "  the  trustees,  in  commemoration  of  Governor 
Yale's  great  generosity  to  the  college,  called  the  collegiate  school  after  his  name,  Yale 
College,  and  entered  a  memorial  thereof  upon  Record  : " 

"On  the  Commencement-Day  Morning,  this  Monument,  both  of  Generosity  and  Gratitude,  was,  with 
solemn  Pomp,  read  off  in  the  College  Hall,  both  in  Latin  and  English  ;  then  the  Procession  moved  to  the 
Meeting  House,  to  attend  the  Publick  Exercises  of  the  Day  :  Wherein,  besides  the  Oration  made  by  one  of  the 
Bachelors,  the  Rev.  Mr.  John  Davenport,  one  of  the  Trustees,  at  the  Desire  of  the  Body,  made  a  florid 
Oration,  wherein  he  largely  insisted  upon  and  extolled  the  Generosity  of  Governor  Yale.  Eight  candidates 
received  the  Honour  of  a  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  several  more  were  created  Masters.  And  the  Hon- 
ourable Governor  Saltonstall  was  pleased  to  Grace  and  Crown  the  whole  Solemnity  with  an  elegant  Latin 
Oration,  wherein  he  congratulated  the  present  happy  state  of  the  College  in  being  fixed  at  New  Haven,  and 
enriched  with  so  many  noble  Benefactions  ;  and  particularly  celebrated  the  great  Generosity  of  Governor  Yale, 
with  much  Respect  and  Honour." 

At  the  close  of  Governor  Saltonstall's  speech  in  Latin,  as  we  are  informed  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  who  was  present  at  this  Commencement,  "the  gentlemen 
returned  to  the  College  Hall,  where  they  were  entertained  with  a  splendid  dinner,  and 
the  ladies  at  the  same  time  were  also  entertained  in  the  library.  After  which,"  con- 
tinues Dr.  Johnson,  "  we  sung  the  first  four  verses  of  the  sixty-fifth  Psalm,  and  so  the 
day  ended.  Every  thing  was  managed  with  so  much  order  and  splendour  that  the 
fame  of  it  extremely  disheartened  the  opposers,  and  made  opposition  fall  before  it." 

After  this  the  trustees  sent  a  very  complaisant  letter  of  thanks  to  Governor  Yale, 
and  gave  him  a  particular  account  of  all  the  transactions  at  the  Commencement. 

"On  the  same  day,"  says  President  Clap,  "on  which  the  Commencement  was  car- 
ried on  at  New  Haven,  something  like  a  Commencement  was  carried  on  at  Wethers- 
field,  before  a  large  number  of  spectators  ;  five  scholars  who  were  originally  of  the  class 
which  now  took  their  degrees  at  New  Haven,  performed  publick  Exercises;  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Woodbridge  acted  as  Moderator ;  and  he  and  Mr.  Buckingham  and  other  minis- 
ters present  signed  certificates  that  they  judged  them  to  be  worthy  of  the  Degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts ;  these  Mr.  Woodbridge  delivered  to  them  in  a  formal  manner  in  the 
Meeting  House ;  which  was  commonly  taken  and  represented  as  giving  them  their 
degrees." 

This  experiment  of  a  Commencement  at  Wethersfield  was  never  repeated.  The 
"splendid  Commencement"  at  New  Haven  seems  to  have  done  the  business,  and  the 
five  Wethersfield  graduates  were  very  glad  subsequently  to  accept  degrees  from  Yale 
College  and  have  their  names  entered  in  its  Catalogue. 
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From  the  year  1 7 1 8,  there  was  a  public  Commencement  of  the  college  each  year 
until  1746,  when  the  Commencement  was  private,  in  order  "to  prevent  the  great 
charge  and  expense  and  other  Inconveniences  of  Public  Commencements."  There 
was  a  public  Commencement  in  1747,  and  in  each  year  afterwards  until  1758,  when  the 
Commencement  was  ordered  to  be  private  on  account  of  the  present  calamitous  and 
distressing  war.  Public  Commencements  were  resumed  the  next  year  and  continued 
until  1 761,  at  which  time,  as  also  in  1762  and  1765,  the  degrees  were  conferred  imme- 
diately after  the  July  examination,  in  consequence  of  the  determination  of  the  trustees 
to  suppress  gross  disorders  which  had  become  common  at  Commencement.  Since 
1765,  the  Commencements  have  all  been  public  except  during  the  Revolutionary  war, 
from  1775  to  1 78 1.      In  September,  1781,  public  Commencements  were  resumed. 

It  may  be  gratifying  to  those  persons  who  labor  under  a  chronic  apprehension  that 
the  morals  of  college  students  are  constantly  growing  worse,  to  contrast  the  decorum 
and  order  which  for  many  years  have  characterized  the  college  during  Commence- 
ment week,  with  the  noise  and  drunkenness  which  were  common  for  more  than  half  a 
century.  As  early  as  1 73 1,  the  practice  of  disturbing  the  quiet  of  the  town  by  firing 
cannon  had  become  common.  The  corporation  in  that  year  voted  that,  "considering 
the  ill  practice  of  firing  Gunns  at  the  Anniversary  Commencement,  to  prevent  the  same 
for  the  future,  we  strictly  forbid  it,  and  resolve  that  if  any  undergraduate  be  found  to 
have  a  hand  in  such  firing  of  the  Gunns  for  the  future,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
during  that  whole  week,  they  shall  be  punished  with  degradation  or  other  such  Punish- 
ment as  the  Governors  of  the  College  may  judge  their  fault  deserves."  In  1735,  the 
disorders  had  become  so  serious  that  a  committee  of  the  corporation  was  empowered  to 
advise  with  some  of  the  principal  gentlemen  in  the  Assembly  about  "  some  proper 
measures  for  the  suppressing  of  Disorders  on  the  Commencement,  both  at  the  Meet- 
ing House  and  at  College  in  the  evening  after  it."  In  1737,  "it  having  been  observed 
that  on  ye  Commencement  occasions  there  is  a  great  Expense  in  spirituous  distilled 
Liquors  in  College,  which  is  justly  offensive,  For  ye  prevention  hereof,"  the  corporation 
voted  "  That  for  ye  future  no  candidate  for  a  degree  nor  any  undergraduate  student 
shall  provide  or  allow  any  Brandy,  Rum,  or  other  spirituous  distilled  Liquors  to  be 
drunk  in  his  Chamber  during  ye  week  of  ye  Commencement,"  on  penalty  of  being 
debarred  the  future  honors  of  the  college.  In  1746,  "to  prevent  several  extravagant 
and  expensive  Customs  which  have  prevailed  in  the  College,  it  was  voted  that  there 
should  be  no  kind  of  Treat  or  Entertainment  made  by  or  to  the  Scholars,  but  only  at 
the  Commencement,  Quarter  Days,  and  the  Day  on  which  the  Valedictory  Oration  is 
pronounced  "  [Presentation  Day],  and  on  that  day  the  Seniors  might  provide  and  give 
away  a  barrel  of  metheglin,  and  nothing  more. 

In  1755,  the  corporation  was  still  troubled  by  the  "great  guns"  at  Commencement, 
and  ordered  that  "  if  any  Freshman  should  be  any  way  accessory  to  the  firing  of  the 
great  guns  at  the  Commencement,  their  Freshmanship  should  be  continued  one  Quar- 
ter of  a  Year  longer,  and  during  that  Time  they  should  be  obliged  to  go  on  Errands, 
and  not  have  Liberty  to  send  a  Freshman  on  any  Errand,  nor  to  wear  a  Gown."  And 
inasmuch  as  "the  firing  of  the  great  Gunns,  and  Squibs  and  Crackers,  and  other  great 
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Disorders,  have  sometimes  attended  the  Elumination  of  the  College  on  the  Evening 
before  the  Commencement,"  it  was  ordered  that  "if  the  aforesaid  Disorders  should 
continue,  the  Elumination  should  be  wholly  suppressed,  and  that  the  charge  found 
necessary  to  prevent  the  Bells  being  rung  at  any  time  contrary  to  law,  should  be  paid 
by  all  the  undergraduate  students."  In  April,  1760,  the  corporation  took  a  general 
survey  of  all  the  existing  evils,  and  proposed  a  complete  reform,  as  follows : 

"Whereas,  at  Commencement  there  is  usually  a  great  Concourse  and  unnecessary  expense  of  Time  and 
Money,  and  many  Vices  and  Disorders  are  committed  tending  to  corrupt  the  Morals  of  the  Scholars  and 
others,  and  to  the  great  Dishonour  of  this  College,  all  of  which  is  occasioned  by  the  giving  away  of  great  quan- 
tities of  Strong  Drink  ; 

"This  Board  being  fully  determined  to  suppress  such  pernicious  Practices,  have  resolved  as  follows  : 

"I.  That  whereas,  the  Candidates  for  the  first  Degrees  have  heretofore  agreed  together  to  purchase  a  Pipe 
of  Wine  jointly,  and  have,  as  it  were,  obliged  each  one  in  the  Class  to  pay  the  proportionable  part  of  the 
Charges, 

"It  is  now  ordered  that  this  Custom  be  entirely  abolished.  And  that  no  Candidate  shall  in  any  Sense  or 
Degree  be  obliged,  by  any  Agreement,  Persuasion,  Threatening,  or  otherwise,  to  pay  for  any  more  Wine  than 
he  shall  freely  chuse  of  himself.  And  that  no  kind  of  Argument,  Persuasion,  or  Threatening,  shall  be  used  in 
any  such  case.  And  that  no  money  shall  be  collected  of  any  class  jointly,  in  order  to  purchase  any  Wine. 
And  that  no  Wine  shall  be  agreed  or  bargained  for  but  by  special  Directions  of  the  President  and  Tutors,  who 
shall  discourse  with  the  Person  who  sells,  and  know  of  him  the  Quantity  and  Price  bargained  for. 

"II.  That  no  Candidate  who  shall  live  out  of  College  in  anv  House  in  the  Town  in  the  first  Half  Year, 
shall  come  into  College  at  or  near  the  Commencement,  in  order  to  join  with  any  Number  there  in  any  particu- 
lar Chamber,  to  provide  any  common  Stores,  as  Wine  or  other  Things,  to  treat  any  Company  who  may  come 
there  ;  but  every  one  who  has  lived  out  of  College  shall  treat  and  entertain  all  the  company  he  does  entertain 
at  the  House  where  he  has  resided. 

"  III.  That  each  one  by  himself  may  obtain  Liberty  to  get  such  a  Quantity  of  Wine  as  the  President  shall 
think  proper,  and  shall  not  get  or  speak  for  any  more. 

"IV.  That  each  Candidate  shall,  on  the  Commencement  Day  Morning,  declare,  before  the  Corporation, 
that  he  has  not  provided  nor  spoke  for  any  more  or  other  strong  drink  than  that  which  he  has  obtained  liberty 
of  the  President  and  Tutors  for.  And  that  he  will  not  afterwards  do  it.  And  every  candidate  that  has  lived 
out  of  College  the  first  half  year  shall  declare  that  he  has  not  taken,  agreed,  or  spoke  for  any  Chamber  in  Col- 
lege, or  brought,  or  caused  to  be  brought  into  College,  any  strong  Drink.  And  shall  promise  that  he  will  do 
neither  of  these  things  in  the  Commencement  week.  And  if  it  should  afterwards  appear  that  any  who 
have  taken  a  first  Degree  shall  have  transgressed  in  any  of  these  things,  he  shall  be  debarred  of  a  second 
Degree. 

'V.  And  whereas  it  has  been  heretofore  a  custom  that  several  of  those  who  have  been  newly  Graduated, 
and  others,  have  tarried  at  College  all  the  Commencement  Week  and  some  part  of  the  next,  and  have  spent 
their  Time  in  Idleness  and  Frolicking  ;  it  is  ordered  that  if  any  shall  remain  at  College  till  Friday  morning, 
the  President  and  Tutors  shall  send  for  them  and  enquire  into  the  reason  of  their  tarrying,  and,  in  case  they 
cannot  give  a  sufficient  reason,  the  President  shall  order  them  to  depart. 

'VI.  Incase  there  shall  be  any  considerable  Rout,  Riot,  or  Disorder  on  the  Commencement  Week,  the 
Tutors  shall  enquire  after  the  Authors,  and  give  speedy  information  to  the  Corporation." 

In  July  of  the  same  year,  the  corporation,  "in  pursuance  of"  their  action  in  April, 
ordered  that  no  candidate  for  a  degree  at  the  next  Commencement  be  permitted  to 
have  more  than  two  gallons  of  wine.  The  reform  measures  adopted  by  the  corpo- 
ration were  not  immediately  successful,  as  may  be  inferred  from  a  little  incident  which 
happened  at  the  Commencement  of  the  same  year  (1760).     The  account  of  this  in  the 
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records  of  the  corporation  is  so  naive  and  interesting  that  it  is  given  in  full,  the  names 
only  of  the  offenders  being  omitted  : 

"Whereas  it  appears  that  on  last  Monday  evening  the  President  found  in  an  Entry  in  College  a  Barrell  with 
a  large  quantity  of  Rum  in  it,  at  least  6  Gallons,  and  committed  it  to  the  care  of  the  Butler,  to  be  kept  till 
further  orders ;  and  afterwards  two  candidates  for  the  first  Degree  came  to  the  Butler  and  claimed  the  said 
Rum  as  theirs,  and  said  they  would  have  it,  and  accordingly  carried  it  into  their  chamber,  they  having  no  Per- 
mit from  the  President  or  a  Tutor  to  bring  the  sa  Rum  into  College.  The  s'1  candidates  being  sent  for, 
appeared  before  this  Board  and  pled  custom  for  their  justification. 

"Whereupon  it  was  considered  by  this  Board  that,  inasmuch  as  this  Practice  is  directly  contrary  to  the 
Printed  Laws  of  this  College,  and  this  Board,  by  an  act  in  April  last,  expressly  declared  that  they  were  fully 
determined,  for  the  Time  to  come,  to  suppress  the  practice  of  bringing  great  Quantities  of  strong  Drink  into 
College  at  the  Commencement,  in  consideration  of  the  great  and  scandalous  Disorders  which  attend  it.  It  is 
therefore  resolved  by  this  Board  that  the  sd  candidates  be  denied  a  Degree. 

"Soon  after  the  declaration  of  this  Sentence  three  other  Candidates  for  the  first  Degree  voluntarily,  and 
without  being  sent  for,  came  before  this  Board,  and  said  they  came  in  the  Name  of  the  whole  Class,  and 
acknowledged  that  they  had  lately  brought  Rum  into  College  as  well  as  the  two  aforesaid,  without  a  Permit 
from  the  President  or  a  Tutor,  and  pleaded  Custom  in  their  Justification. 

"Whereupon  it  was  voted  by  this  Board  that  they,  the  s'1  Candidates,  be  denied  a  Degree. 

"Afterwards  twenty-three  others,  being  all  the  rest  of  the  Candidates  for  the  first  Degree  except  five,  volun- 
tarily came  before  this  Board  and  severally  acknowledged  that  they  had  lately  brought  or  caused  to  be  brought 
a  Quantity  of  Rum  (generally  about  two  Gallons  each)  into  College,  to  be  used  at  the  Commencement,  with- 
out a  Permit  from  the  President  or  a  Tutor;  and  pleaded  that  the  Law  which  prohibited  the  bringing  in  of 
Rum  into  College  was  obsolete  because  it  had  not  been  put  in  execution. 

"Whereupon  it  was  voted  by  this  Board  that  each  of  the  Candidates  before  mentioned  be  denied  a 
Degree. 

"Afterwards  all  the  candidates  before  mentioned  offered  to  this  Board  a  full  confession  of  their  Crimes 
before  related,  which,  being  publicly  read  in  the  Meeting  House,  was  accepted,  and  thro'  the  Favour  of  the 
President  and  Fellows  they  were  admitted  to  a  Degree." 

It  appears,  also,  that  the  graduating  class  were  not  the  only  offenders,  at  this  time, 
against  the  peace  of  the  college  and  the  corporation.  For  at  this  same  Commence- 
ment it  was  found  necessary  to  punish  the  late  Freshman  Class,  because  "most  of 
them,  on  the  evening  before  Commencement-day,  walked  together  in  the  college  yard 
with  clubs  or  staves,  and  one  of  them  walked  before  and  brandished  a  naked  sword, 
and  all  or  most  of  them  made  a  violent  Noise  by  jointly  beating  and  striking  on  the 
College  Fence." 

In  i  761,  the  corporation,  "being  fully  determined  to  put  a  stop  to  those  vicious  and 
extravagant  Practices  which  have,  for  many  years  past,  attended  the  Public  Com- 
mencements," conferred  the  degrees  at  the'july  examination,  without  any  public  Com- 
mencement ;  and  to  prevent  the  disturbances  usual  at  Commencement,  ordered  that  no 
candidate  should  have  in  his  room  more  than  one  quart  of  wine  and  one  pint  of  rum  ; 
that  no  candidate  nor  any  one  newly  graduated  should  send  for  any  more  strong  drink 
than  the  quantity  aforesaid  during  the  week,  nor  should  any  company  of  them  get 
together  and  have  any  strong  drink  in  town.  All  the  undergraduates  were  prohibited 
from  having  any  strong  drink  in  their  rooms.  And  all  the  graduates  and  undergradu- 
ates were    "especially  commanded  to  be   in    their  Chambers   immediately  after   Nine 
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o'clock  at  night,  and  to  be  careful  to  abstain  from  making  any  disturbance  or  loud 
noise,  and  that  with  especial  Regard  to  the  Fast  agreed  upon  in  the  town  and  to  be 
to-morrow." 

The  vigorous  measures  adopted  by  the  corporation,  including  the  omission  of  the 
public  Commencement  for  several  years,  were  at  last  effective  in  suppressing  the  disor- 
ders which  had  so  long  been  the  occasion  of  grief  to  the  good  men  who  watched  over 
the  interests  of  the  college.  There  is  no  record  of  any  recurrence  of  the  disorders, 
although  for  a  long  time  Commencement-day  "wore  as  much  the  aspect  of  a  training 
day  as  of  a  literary  festival." 

From  the  first,  Commencement-day  was  usually  the  second  Wednesday  in  Septem- 
ber. Commencement  was  occasionally  held  on  some  other  day,  for  special  reasons ; 
but  the  time  for  holding  Commencement  was  not  permanently  changed  until  Septem- 
ber, 1 83 1,  when  the  corporation  voted  that  in  future  the  annual  Commencement  of 
the  college  should  be  on  the  third  Wednesday  of  August  in  each  year.  In  August, 
1 84 1,  it  was  voted  that  hereafter  Commencement  be  held  on  the  third  Thursday  of 
August.  A  further  change  was  made  in  August,  1850,  when,  by  vote  of  the  corpo- 
ration, it  was  ordered  that  Commencement  hereafter  be  held  on  the  last  Thursday  in 
July.  In  1866  it  was  ordered  that  Commencement  hereafter  be  held  on  the  last 
Thursday  but  one  in  July.  In  1870  the  time  was  again  changed  to  the  last  Thursday 
but  two  in  July;  and  in  1872  the  time  was  again  changed  to  the  Thursday  after  the 
last  Wednesday  in  June,  which  is,  accordingly,  the  day  now  established  in  the  College 
Calendar  as  Commencement-day.  The  changes,  in  every  case,  began  in  the  year 
after  that  in  which  the  vote  was  taken. 

The  literary  exercises  of  Commencement-day  during  the  greater  part  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  seem  to  have  been  very  uniform  in  kind,  though  of  course  differing  from 
year  to  year  in  quality.     President  Clap,  writing  in  1765,  thus  describes  them: 

"The  President  begins  the  solemnity  with  Prayer ;  one  of  the  Candidates  for  the  first  degree  makes  a  Saluta- 
tory Oration  to  the  Governor  and  Council,  the  Officers  of  College,  and  the  whole  Assembly  ;  the  others  give  a 
specimen  of  their  learning  by  disputing  syllogistically  on  the  Questions  printed  in  their  Theses,  which  are  then 
distributed.  The  like  is  done  in  the  afternoon  by  the  Candidates  for  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  Then  the 
President,  with  the  consent  of  the  Fellows,  gives  them  their  Degrees,  three  at  a  time,  in  this  Form  : 

"Pro  Auctoritate  mihi  Commissa,  admitto  vos  ad  Primum  Gradum  in  Artibus  ;  pro  more  Academiarum  in 
Anglia.  Vobisque  trado  hunc  Librum,  una  cum  Potestate  publice  Praelegendi,  quotiescunque  ad  isthoc 
Munus  evocati  fueritis  :  cujus,  haec  instrumenta  [the  President  delivers  to  each  of  them  a  Diploma],  mem- 
brana  scripta,  Testimonio  Sint. 

'Then  one  of  the  Masters  makes  a  Valedictory  Oration  :  and  the  President  concludes  the  whole  Solemnity 
with  a  Prayer." 

The  orations  and  disputes  were  in  the  Latin  language.  The  printed  theses  related 
to  the  various  sciences  then  studied  in  college,  as  logic,  rhetoric,  ethics,  mathematics, 
physics,  and  metaphysics.  Specimens  of  these  theses — the  earliest  belonging  to  the 
year  1 714,  and  the  latest  to  1797 — have  been  preserved  in  the  college  library,  and  are 
at  least  worthy  of  attention  from  the  curious.  Some  idea  of  their  general  character 
may  be  formed  from  the  following  examples,  taken  from  the  theses  of  1730:    1.    Rhet- 
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orica  est  Ars,  secundum  ejus  naturam,  quamlibet  orationem  ornandi.  2.  Ornamenta 
Rhetoricae  in  omni  orationis  Genere,  eundem  non  obtinent  usum.  3.  Oratoria  est  Ars 
persuadendi.  4.  Rhetor  solis  Praeceptis  fieri  nequit.  Seven  propositions  of  this  char- 
acter sufficed  for  rhetoric ;  and  about  the  same  number  of  propositions  pertaining  to 
each  of  the  other  braches  of  knowledge  studied  in  the  college  were  printed,  the  whole 
furnishing,  one  would  think,  quite  sufficient  material  for  disputation  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage during  one  day.  In  conducting  the  syllogistic  disputes  the  disputants  stood  in 
the  side  galleries  of  the  church,  opposite  to  one  another,  and  "  shot  the  weapons  of  their 
logic  over  the  heads  of  the  audience."  The  orators  stood  in  the  front  gallery,  and 
'the  audience  huddled  around  below  them,  to  catch  their  Latin  eloquence  as  it  fell." 
The  syllogistic  disputes  in  Latin  were  not  exhibited  after  1787.  A  stage  for  the 
speakers  was  first  erected  during  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Daggett  (ij6j-ijjj).  On 
July  5,  1796,  the  corporation  voted  to  purchase  a  carpet  sufficient  to  cover  the  stage  at 
Commencement,  which  also  might  be  used  on  Quarter  Days  by  the  students,  under  the 
direction  of  the  president.  The  evidence  is  not  quite  conclusive  that  the  carpet  pur- 
chased in  accordance  with  this  vote  is  the  one  now  used  by  the  college  on  Commence- 
ment-day. 

President  Stiles  officiated  first  at  Commencement  in  1778.  This  Commencement, 
however,  was  private.  The  first  public  Commencement  under  his  administration,  in 
1 78 1,  at  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  was  an  occasion  of  special  interest,  and 
the  exercises  of  the  day  were  varied  from  the  usual  order  by  the  introduction,  in  the 
forenoon,  of  a  Greek  oration,  an  English  colloquy,  a  forensic  disputation,  and  an 
oration  by  President  Stiles  in  Hebrew,  Chaldaic,  and  Arabic,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
exercises,  and  then  the  morning  was  closed  with  an  English  oration  by  one  of  the  can- 
didates for  the  Bachelor's  degree.  The  exercises  of  the  afternoon  were  opened  with  a 
Latin  discourse  by  President  Stiles,  after  which  the  Masters  appeared  in  syllogistic 
disputes,  a  dissertation,  a  poem,  and  an  English  oration. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Commencements  from  this  time  forward  were  all  of 
this  varied  and  exalted  character ;  but  the  first  considerable  permanent  change  in  the 
old  system  was  the  introduction  of  two  English  orations — one  at  the  close  of  the  exer- 
cises of  the  Bachelors,  and  the  other  at  the  beginning  of  the  exercises  of  the  Masters. 
Both  of  these  orations  appear  at  the  Commencement  of  1781,  although  that  of  the 
Masters  is  out  of  its  place,  in  consequence  of  President  Stiles  opening  the  exercises 
with  his  Latin  oration.  Up  to  this  time,  and  until  about  1  798,  the  valedictory  oration 
at  Commencement  was  delivered  by  one  of  the  Masters,  and  was,  of  course,  in  Latin. 
The  Bachelors  had  special  exercises  of  their  own  at  the  July  Examination,  which  exer- 
cises were  largely  in  English,  and  were  closed  by  a  valedictory  address  in  the  same 
language.  When  the  Masters'  valedictory  at  Commencement  fell  into  disuse  about 
1798,  the  valedictory  address  of  the  Bachelors  was  transferred  to  Commencement,  and 
being  in  English,  was  found  to  be  a  great  improvement  on  the  Masters'  Latin.  The 
place  thus  secured  by  the  English  valedictory  has  never  since  been  surrendered. 

The  use  of  Latin  at  Commencement,  except  in  the  salutatory  oration  and  in  con- 
ferring  degrees,    was  abandoned  early    in   the   present   century,    and   the   whole   pro- 
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gramme  for  Commencement  underwent  a  radical  change.  The  old  Latin  theses  gave 
place  to  colloquies,  dialogues,  debates,  and  orations,  almost  always  in  English  ;  very 
rarely,  a  dialogue  or  colloquy  was  in  German.  In  1819  eleven  persons  participated  in 
the  exercises,  eight  in  the  forenoon  and  three  in  the  afternoon.  In  1820  there  were 
eleven  speakers  in  the  forenoon  and  five  in  the  afternoon.  In  1837  there  were  sixteen 
in  the  forenoon,  besides  the  actors  in  a  "dramatic  scene,"  and  thirteen  in  the  afternoon. 
At  that  Commencement  William  M.  Evarts  spoke  on  "  Intellectual  Independence,"  and 
Morrison  R.  Waite  on  the  "Science  of  Government."  In  1839,  after  the  final  prayer, 
a  closing  hymn,  written  by  one  of  the  graduating  class,  was  sung,  and  the  exercises  in 
1840  were  closed  in  the  same  manner.  In  1842  there  were  twenty  speakers  in  the 
forenoon  and  ten  in  the  afternooon.  In  1844  there  were  twenty-three  speakers  in 
the  forenoon  and  nineteen  in  the  afternoon.  Dialogues  and  colloquies  were  presented 
for  the  last  time  in  1845.  ^n  1857  there  were  twenty-three  speakers  in  the  fore- 
noon, and  nineteen  in  the  afternoon.  The  exercises  began  as  early  as  possible 
in  the  morning,  about  nine  o'clock,  and  continued  till  after  one  o'clock.  During  the 
recess  which  followed,  the  Commencement  dinner  was  served  as  usual,  and  at  half- 
past  two  o'clock  services  in  the  church  were  resumed,  and  continued  till  nearly 
seven  o'clock.  These  facts  show  that  the  constant  tendency  had  been  to  make 
the  exercises  longer.  In  1867  the  number  of  speakers  in  the  forenoon  was  thir- 
teen, and  in  the  afternoon  thirteen.  In  1866  the  Faculty  presented  a  petition  to 
the  corporation  that  the  plan  of  holding  two  sessions  at  Commencement  might  be 
abandoned,  and  that  one  session  be  held  instead.  The  corporation  laid  the  matter 
over  till  the  next  year,  and  then  acceded  to  the  wishes  of  the  Faculty.  The  first  Com- 
mencement under  the  new  plan  was  held  in  1868.  There  were  fifteen  speakers.  The 
exercises  began  at  half-past  nine  in  the  morning,  and  closed  at  one  in  the  afternoon. 
The  average  number  of  speakers  at  each  Commencement  since  that  time  has  been 
fourteen.  The  smallest  number  in  any  year  was  twelve,  in  1876;  and  it  is  not  believed 
that  under  ordinary  circumstances  the  number  hereafter  will  be  increased.  Under  the 
present  arrangement  of  holding  but  one  session  in  the  church,  the  Commencement 
dinner,  which  is  an  institution  as  venerable  in  every  sense  of  the  word  as  any  connected 
with  the  college,  has  acquired  new  interest  and  dignity.  It  is  no  longer  a  mere  hurried 
and  painful  effort  to  appease  hunger,  preparatory  to  four  hours  more  of  Commencement 
oratory.  On  the  contrary,  the  whole  afternoon  is  devoted  to  it,  and  abundant  opportu- 
nity is  afforded  to  the  graduates  to  exhibit  whatever  powers  of  eloquence,  wit,  or  humor 
they  may  possess.  We  have  thus  returned  to  the  old  custom.  The  bachelors  occupy 
the  forenoon  and  the  graduates  the  afternoon.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  gradu- 
ates find  the  exercises  in  Alumni  Hall,  at  the  dinner-table,  much  more  agreeable  than 
the  discussion  of  Latin  theses  in  the  church ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  these  exercises 
furnish  a  more  convenient  field  for  the  display  of  their  talents. 

It  does  not  appear  that  music  was  introduced  into  the  Commencement  Exercises 
until  the  early  part  of  the  present  century.  In  18 19,  both  the  forenoon  and  after- 
noon exercises  began  and  closed  with  "sacred  music."  In  1820,  "music,"  whether 
"sacred"  or  not  is  not  known,  was  introduced  at  the  middle  of  the  forenoon  exercises, 
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as  well  as  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  each  session.  From  that  time  till  1839,  the 
exercises  were  begun  and  ended  with  sacred  music.  In  1839,  instrumental  music  was 
introduced  four  times ;  both  sessions,  however,  being  begun  with  sacred  music.  In 
1 84 1,  instrumental  music  took  the  place  of  sacred  music  at  the  opening  of  the  after- 
noon session,  and  occurred  at  intervals  through  the  exercises  of  both  forenoon  and 
afternoon.  In  1846,  sacred  music  disappeared  forever,  and  "music,"  undoubtedly 
instrumental,  took  its  place.  The  music  to  be  rendered  was  first  named  in  the  pro- 
gramme in  1859,  and  has  been  so  named  every  year  since.  The  amount  of  music  has 
been  very  much  increased,  so  that  now  every  third  exercise  in  the  programme  is  music. 
This  has  been  made  necessary  by  reason  of  the  changed  taste  of  the  age. 

Since  the  removal  of  the  college  to  New  Haven  the  Commencements  have  all  been 
held  in  the  meeting-house  of  the  First  Ecclesiastical  Society,  generally  known  as  Center 
Church.  For  more  than  a  century  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  permitted  to  sit  together 
in  the  church  during  the  exercises.  Here  "  Love  looked  love  to  eyes,  which  spake 
again,"  and  the  whispering  all  over  the  church  at  last  became  intolerable.  The  speakers 
were  forced  to  shout  at  the  highest  pitch  of  voice  in  order  to  be  heard,  and  as  for  being 
understood,  no  one  expected  it.  At  length  a  wise  professor  devised  the  expedient  of 
separating  the  ladies  from  the  gentlemen.  The  experiment  was  tried,  and  its  success 
was  surprising.  All  motive  for  conversation  during  the  exercises  was  found  to  be 
removed,  and  a  great  hush  fell  upon  the  assembly,  broken  only  by  the  voice  of  the 
orator  and  the  rustle  of  fans.  The  ladies  filled  the  galleries  and  those  portions  of  the 
stage  under  the  galleries.  The  only  gentlemen  to  whom  they  could  speak  were  the 
members  of  the  Faculty  and  corporation,  and  consequently  the  silence  was  unbroken. 
Since  1868,  the  ladies  have  not  been  admitted  to  the  stage,  which  no  longer  extends 
across  the  church  ;  but  the  north  aisle  below  has  been  reserved  for  them,  as  also  the 
galleries.  The  church  is  always  well  filled,  but  is  not  often  so  crowded  as  it  was 
uniformly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  How  great  was  the  eagerness  formerly  felt  to 
be  present  at  Commencement  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  one  graduating  class, 
driven  to  frenzy  by  the  demands  of  their  lady  friends  for  tickets  of  admission,  and 
being  unable  to  procure  them  from  the  professor  in  charge,  caused  a  sufficient  number 
of  tickets  to  be  printed  for  their  own  use,  and  distributed  them  to  their  friends,  with  the 
injunction  to  "go  early."  In  consequence,  the  fair  holders  of  this  spurious  issue  filled 
every  available  nook  and  corner  of  the  church  before  the  holders  of  the  legal  tender 
put  in  an  appearance.  The  surprise  and  indignation  of  the  latter  may  be  imagined,  as 
also  the  amazement  of  the  professor  at  his  own  gross  miscalculation  of  the  capacity  of 
the  church.  The  mysterious  characters  which  have  since  appeared  upon  the  tickets 
for  Commencement,  have  been  placed  there  in  order  to  prevent  counterfeits. 
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Commencements  and  Inaugurations  in   the    Center  Church. — "  Mr.  Davenport's  Company  " 

PLANNING    FOR    A    COMMERCIAL    ClTY    WITH    A    COLLEGE. Mr.    PlERPONT    AMONG   THE   FOUNDERS. — MRS. 

Coster's  Lot  and  Mr.  Hooke's  Lot  sold  to  the  College  by  the  Church. — The  College  at  first 
a  Part  of  the  Parish. — The  successive  Meeting-houses. — The  Pastors  of  the  First  Church  as 
related  to  the  College. — The  College  Treasurers  as  related  to  the  Church. 

No  alumnus  of  Yale  College  will  be  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  the  Yale  Book  has 
among  its  illustrations  a  view  of  the  Center  Church.  Sixty-three  Commencement  pro- 
cessions, having  marched  from  the  college  buildings,  have  wheeled  to  the  front  of  those 
Doric  columns ;  and  between  the  opened  ranks  of  undergraduates  the  president  and 
fellows,  and  the  professors  and  tutors,  followed  by  graduates  in  the  order  of  seniority, 
have  passed  with  uncovered  heads  into  the  now  venerable  edifice.  In  that  edifice  three 
successive  presidents  of  the  college  have  been  inaugurated  with  so  much  of  academic 
pomp  as  the  severely  Puritan  taste  of  Connecticut  would  tolerate.  The  Commence- 
ments of  1 8 13  and  18 14,  while  the  enterprise  of  building  the  three  churches  on  the 
public  square  was  in  progress  (a  great  enterprise  for  the  New  Haven  of  those  days), 
were  held  in  the  old  "  Blue  Meeting-house,"  on  the  spot  now  known  as  St.  John  Place. 
With  the  exception  of  those  years,  all  the  public  Commencements,  beginning  with 
the  "splendid  Commencement"  of  1718,  have  been  held  in  the  meeting-house  of  the 
First  Church  and  Ecclesiastical  Society  in  New  Haven. 

It  has  been  thought  fit,  therefore,  to  give  in  this  place  a  brief  account  of  the  historic 
relations  between  that  church  and  the  college. 

'•'  Mr.  Davenport's  company" — his  friend  Theophilus  Eaton  being  their  leader  in  civil 
and  secular  affairs — were  the  "free-planters"  of  the  colony  to  which  they  gave  the 
English  name  of  New  Haven.     Rectangular  Philadelphia  had  not  yet  been  dreamed 
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of — its  Quaker  patriarch  was  not  born  when  they  laid  out  their  "town  plat"  with  its 
great  "  market-place  "  at  the  center.  Eaton,  Goodyear,  and  other  leading  men  among 
them  had  been  merchants  in  London,  and  they  hoped  that  their  town,  so  regularly 
planned,  would  grow  into  a  commercial  city.  Their  town-plat  is  the  nucleus  around 
which  the  New  Haven  of  to-day,  with  its  commerce,  its  productive  arts,  its  wealth,  and 
its  unique  beauty  has  been  formed  as  by  a  process  of  crystallization.  John  Davenport, 
the  pastor  of  the  church  which  they  organized,  was  one  of  the  most  learned  theologians 
among  the  more  than  seventy  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England  who  came  to  New 
England  that  they  might  have  an  open  field  for  their  idea  of  church-reformation.  It 
seems  to  have  been  in  his  plan,  from  the  first,  that  his  town,  near  the  south-western 
corner  of  New  England,  should  be  the  seat  of  a  college,  as  the  Massachusetts 
colony  had  already  founded  a  college  for  itself,  far  away  in  the  East,  at  Cambridge. 
It  would  be  a  "  twice-told  tale,"  if  we  should  here  tell  what  efforts  he  made  for 
that  feature  of  his  plan,  or  what  part  James  Pierpont,  another  pastor  of  the  same 
church,  had  in  founding  the  collegiate  school,  which,  soon  after  his  death,  became  Yale 
College.* 

The  resolution  of  the  trustees  to  remove  the  collegiate  school  from  its  temporary 
abode  at  Saybrook  to  New  Haven  was  on  the  condition  that  the  "  Coster  lot  "  should 
be  obtained  as  the  site  for  the  school,  and  the  "  Hooke  lot"  as  the  site  for  the  rector's 
house.  That  Coster  lot  extended  from  Chapel  street  northward  to  where  the  Lyceum 
now  stands,  and  from  College  street  halfway  to  High  street.  A  similar  tract  on  the 
other  side  of  Chapel  street  was  the  Hooke  lot.  Both  were  the  property  of  the  New 
Haven  Church ;  the  first  a  legacy  from  Mrs.  Hester  Coster,  the  other  a  parting  gift 
from  the  Rev.  William  Hooke,  who  having  served  the  church  as  "teacher"  or  colleague 
minister  with  Davenport,  returned  to  England,  where  his  wife's  kinsman,  Oliver  Crom- 
well, was  Lord  Protector.  Mrs.  Coster  in  her  will  had  directed  that  her  home-lot, 
house,  and  barn,  given  to  the  church,  should  be  for  the  support  of  a  lecture  in  the 
spring  and  in  the  fall ;  but  at  the  same  time  she  authorized  the  church  to  sell  the 
property  if  it  should  prove  inadequate  to  her  design.  Mr.  Hooke  had  given  his  lot, 
with  the  buildings  on  it,  "  that  it  might  be  a  standing  maintenance  either  towards  a 
teaching  elder,  schoolmaster,  or  the  benefit  of  the  poor  in  fellowship,"  and  he  had 
expressly  forbidden  the  church  to  sell  it.  Yet  as  the  Coster  lot  was,  beyond  all 
doubt,  the  best  place  in  town  for  the  college,  the  Hooke  lot  was,  consequently,  the 
best  place  for  the  rector's  house.  The  church  records  show  that  the  Coster  lot  was 
sold  to  the  trustees  for  "  twenty-six  pounds  current  money ;  "  and  that  the  prohi- 
bition which  embarrassed  the  sale  of  the  Hooke  lot  was  evaded  by  leasing  it  for  a  term 
of  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  years,  the  trustees  being  released  from  the  payment 
of  rent  in  consideration  of  £43  paid  once  for  all. 

We  can  hardly  avoid  the  conviction  that  there  is  some  significance  in  the  prices  at 
which  those  two  pieces  of  property  were  sold  by  the  church  to  the  college.  Only 
twenty-six  years  had  passed  since  Mrs.  Coster's  home-lot,  with  the  house  and  barn, 
bequeathed  by  her  to  the  church,  was  appraised,   in  the  inventory  of  her  estate,  at 

*  Ante,  p.  14. 
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£\\o.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  in  so  short  a  time  the  depreciation  of  real 
estate  in  New  Haven,  or  of  that  particular  property,  had  been  seventy-five  per  cent.  ; 
and  if  we  remember  that  when  the  property  was  appraised  at  ^"no,  the  pound  was  a 
pound  sterling",  and  when  it  was  sold  for  £26,  the  "  current  money  "  was  not  sterling, 
but  "bills  of  credit"  issued  by  the  Colony  of  Connecticut,  it  becomes  evident  that  the 
church  intended  to  be  and  was,  in  that  transaction,  a  generous  benefactor  of  the  col- 
lege. The  sale  of  the  Hooke  lot  was  not  consummated  till  four  years  later,  and  it  may 
be  that  the  difference  between  £26  and  ^43  was  caused,  in  part,  by  the  growing 
depreciation  of  the  colonial  bills  of  credit. 

For  many  years  after  the  sale  of  Mrs.  Coster's  lot,  the  proceeds  having  been  rein- 
vested to  produce  an  income,  the  "Coster  lecture"  was  kept  up  under  that  name  by 
the  pastor  of  the  church,  in  the  spring  and  fall,  according  to  the  letter  of  the  will.  But 
gradually  the  distinction  between  that  and  other  lectures  fell  into  oblivion,  and  Mrs. 
Hester  Coster  is  now  commemorated  in  the  church  by  the  silver  cup  which  she  gave 
for  use  in  the  communion  service,  and  by  the  partly  accidental  conspicuousness  of  her 
name  among  those  of  the  persons  whose  graves  are  covered  by  the  church  edifice, 
more  than  by  the  fact  that  in  her  will  she  made  provision  for  a  semi-annual  lecture. 
In  like  manner  the  bills  of  credit  received  for  Mr.  Hooke's  lot  were  applied  to  the  pur- 
chase of  land  that  might  yield  an  equivalent  income,  and  after  various  changes  of 
investment,  the  value  of  them  is  now  a  portion  of  the  "ministerial  fund"  which  aids  the 
First  Ecclesiastical  Society  in  the  maintenance  of  its  "pastor  and  teacher."  When  it  is 
remembered  that  all  the  discourses  in  "  Dwight's  Theology"  are  only  a  few  of  the 
lectures  given  on  Mrs.  Coster's  lot,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  if  the  good  woman 
could  reappear  among  the  living  she  would  express  her  satisfaction  with  the  uses  to 
which  her  home-lot  has  been  devoted.  So  when  it  is  remembered  that  on  Mr. 
Hooke's  lot  the  successive  rectors  and  presidents  of  the  college,  from  Cutler  to 
Dwight,  have  had  their  residence,  and  that  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  that  lot  are  now 
extant  in  the  buildings  and  endowments  of  Yale  College,  there  is  little  room  to  doubt 
that  if  the  once  "teaching  elder,"  afterwards  one  of  the  Lord  Protector's  chaplains  at 
Whitehall,  could  come  from  his  two  hundred  years'  repose  in  Bunhill  Fields  to  see 
once  more  the  home-lot  which  the  proprietors  of  New  Haven  gave  to  him,  and  which 
he  gave  to  the  church  for  "a  standing  maintenance"  of  a  teaching  elder  or  of  a 
schoolmaster,  he  would  acknowledge  that,  inasmuch  as  a  university  is  more  than  a 
schoolmaster,  the  condition  of  his  gift  has  been  more  than  fulfilled. 

Till  the  year  1753,  the  officers  and  students  of  the  college  worshiped  with  the  church 
of  the  town  in  the  old  meeting-house  which  then  stood  in  "the  market  place,"  or  pub- 
lic square,  about  halfway  from  the  line  of  Church  street  to  where  the  Center  Church 
now  stands.  In  that  house  it  was  that  the  Commencements  were  held  for  about  forty 
years,  till  its  successor,  "the  brick  meeting-house,"  on  the  site  where  the  first  rude 
building  for  public  worship  had  stood,  with  the  burial-ground  behind  it,  was  ready  for 
use.  When  that  brick  meeting-house  was  built,  President  Clap  had  already  withdrawn 
with  the  students  to  his  "separate  meeting"  in  the  college  hall,  and  was  raising  money 
to  build  a  college  chapel  and  to  support  a  college  pastor.     At  the  same  time  there  was 
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another  meeting-house  "adjoining  the  market-place,"  and  there  the  Commencements 
might  have  been  held  had  the  college  authorities  so  determined.  But  though  the  rela- 
tions between  the  president  of  the  college  and  the  pastor  of  the  First  Church,  just 
then,  were  not  over  friendly,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  thought  that  the  great 
solemnities  of  Yale  College  could  be  held  in  any  other  place  than  the  place  of  worship 
for  the  First  Ecclesiastical  Society.  Commencements  were  there,  and  the  inaugu- 
ration of  presidents,  and  funeral  discourses  commemorative  of  college  dignitaries,  till 
the  edifice  was  demolished  to  make  room  for  the  Center  Church  that  now  is.  The  col- 
lege corporation  has  had  no  ownership  nor  vested  right  in  any  of  these  successive 
edifices,  but  that  edifice  and  its  predecessors  have  been  like  college  buildings  in  the 
memory  of  the  alumni,  ever  since  the  institution  was  settled  in  New  Haven.* 

Three  contemporaneous  "pastors  and  teachers"  of  the  church  (Davenport,  Hooke, 
and  Street)  were  born  and  educated  in  England.  A  lineal  descendant  of  Mr.  Street 
(himself  a  devout  worshiper  in  that  church  from  early  manhood  to  old  age)  enriched 
his  alma  mater  and  his  native  city  by  founding  the  School  of  Fine  Arts,  and  was  other- 
wise a  munificent  benefactor  of  the  college.  The  ministry  of  Nicholas  Street  was  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  James  Pierpont,  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  and  the  first  of  the  New 
Haven  pastors  born  on  this  side  of  the  ocean.  What  part  he  had  in  the  founding 
of  the  college  need  not  be  told  again  in  this  place.  Of  his  eight  successors  in  the 
hundred  and  sixty-three  years  since  his  death,  six  have  been  graduates  of  Yale, 
and  of  the  two  who  were  educated  elsewhere,  one  (Dr.  James  Dana)  was  for  thirteen 
years  a  member  of  the  corporation  under  the  presidency  of  Dwight,  and  upon  the 
other  (Dr.  George  Leon  Walker)  the  college  soon  conferred  a  well-deserved  honor, 
that  he,  too,  might  be  enrolled  among  its  graduates.  The  reader  of  a  foregoing  chap- 
ter has  learned  that  the  immediate  successor  of  Pierpont  (Joseph  Noyes,  of  the  class  of 
1 709)  was  five  years  a  tutor  while  the  college  was  in  its  infancy ;  that  beginning  his 
ministry  just  before  the  settlement  of  the  college  in  New  Haven,  he  was  not  only  its 
pastor,  but  had  much  to  do  unofficially  in  its  affairs ;  and  that  he  was  a  member  of  the 
corporation  for  twenty-six  years  of  progress  through  peril  and  conflict.  His  successor, 
Chauncey  Whittelsey  (of  the  class  of  1738),  had  been  six  years  a  tutor  when  tutors 
were  the  only  professors,  and  to  the  end  of  his  long  life  he  continued  in  relations  of 
intimacy  with  the  college,  and  especially  with  President  Stiles,  who  had  been  one  of  his 
pupils.  Next  came  Dr.  Dana ;  and  his  successor,  Moses  Stuart  (a  graduate  in  1  799), 
afterwards  professor  at  Andover,  had  been,  like  Whittelsey  and  Noyes,  a  tutor  in  the 
college.  Professor  Stuart's  successor  in  the  pastorate  was  Dr.  Nathaniel  William 
Taylor  (of  the  class  of  1807),  who,  though  he  had  not  been  a  tutor,  was  a  favorite  with 
President  Dwight,  and  had  enjoyed  the  valued  privilege  of  being  his  amanuensis. 
Him,  after  a  ten  years'  ministry,  the  college  claimed  and  the  church  reluctantly  surren- 
dered. The  surviving  pastor-emeritus  (class  of  1820)  was  one  of  the  Fellows  from 
1839  to  1846,  and  was  re-elected  in  1864. 

*  When  the  pews  in  the  Center  Church  were  sold  to  pay  for  the  building,  all  the  college  professors  (Day,  Silliman,  and 
Kingsley)  became  pewholders.  They  retained  their  pews  so  long  as  they  lived,  though  in  term-time  their  place  of  worship  was 
the  college  chapel. 
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It  is  not  impertinent  to  add  that  for  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  years  out  of  one 
hundred  and  seventy-seven,  the  treasurers  of  the  corporation  (including  James  Hill- 
house,  who  held  the  office  half  a  century,  and  the  present  treasurer,  who  has  served 
fifteen  years)  have  been  worshipers  in  the  First  Church.  Roger  Sherman  (i 765-1 776) 
and  Edward  C.  Herrick  (185 2-1 862)  were  members  of  the  Second,  or  North  Church. 
John  Trumbull  (1 776-1 782)  and  Wyllis  Warner  (1833-1852)  were  worshipers  in  the 
College  Chapel. 
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Origin  and  History  of  the  Society. — Proceedings  at  the  Annual  Meeting. — Obituary 
Record  of  Deceased  Alumni. — Printed  Statement  of  the  Condition  of  the  University. — The 
Bust  of  President  Day. — The  Woolsey  Fund. — Orators  before  the  Society. — The  Triennial 
Catalogue. — Class  Records. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  associated  alumni  on  the  day  before  Commencement  is 
one  which  no  graduate  likes  to  lose.  It  is  the  great  family  gathering  of  those  who 
have  taken  a  degree  of  any  kind  in  the  university,  although  the  Academical  Depart- 
ment, from  its  age  and  larger  numbers,  is  naturally  most  prominent.  There  are  few 
more  stirring  sights  than  this  crowd  of  liberally  educated  men  assembled  in  the  Grad- 
uates' Hall.  Nearly  all  of  them  are  centers  of  influence  and  power  in  wider  or  more 
limited  circles.  They  have  come,  many  of  them,  from  distant  parts  of  the  country,  and 
some  even  from  foreign  lands,  to  meet  each  other  on  the  old  college  grounds,  and  to 
testify  their  common  relation  to  the  republic  of  letters,  and  especially  to  the  institution 
around  which  cluster  the  cherished  memories  of  their  college  life. 

The  first  Society  of  Alumni  of  Yale  College  was  organized  in  1827.  In  the  constitu- 
tion adopted,  the  object  is  stated  to  be  to  sustain  and  advance  the  interests  of  the  insti- 
tution. Membership  in  the  Society  was  confined  to  graduates  who  paid  at  least  two 
dollars  annually  to  the  funds  of  the  college.  In  the  long  list  of  members,  most  of  whom 
are  no  longer  living,  appear  the  names  of  not  a  few  as  annual  subscribers  of  two  or 
three  dollars,  who  afterwards  became  eminent  benefactors  of  the  institution.  It  was 
the  day  of  small  things.  The  time  had  not  come  for  the  endowment  of  a  professorship 
or  the  erection  of  a  building  by  the  gift  of  a  single  individual ;  yet  it  is  noteworthy,  as 
indicating  the  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  college  and  the  willingness  to  make  large 
sacrifices  for  its  prosperity  which  has  characterized  its  instructors  and  been  an  impor- 
tant element  in  the  success  of  the  institution,  that  on  this  list  appear  the  names  of  Jere- 
miah Day  and  Benjamin  Silliman,  each  as  subscribers  of  fifty  dollars. 
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The  basis  of  this  organization  was  obviously  too  narrow,  and  after  a  little  more  than 
two  years  no  record  of  its  existence  appears.  But  in  August,  1842,  a  general  meeting 
of  the  graduates  was  held,  at  which  the  late  Chancellor  Kent  was  chosen  to  preside, 
who  is  reported  to  have  said  that  he  regarded  his  appointment  to  this  service  as  the 
crowning  honor  of  his  life.  In  the  record  of  that  meeting  the  association  is  styled 
"The  Society  of  the  Alumni  of  Yale  College,"  and  no  intimation  of  any  change  in  its 
constitution  appears ;  yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  broader  platform,  according  to  which 
all  Graduates  of  the  institution,  in  virtue  of  their  graduation,  become  members  of  the 
Society,  has  been  recognized  since  that  year  by  common  consent. 

The  annual  meeting,  which  is  now  held  in  the  Graduates'  Hall  and  is  quite  informal, 
is  organized  by  the  appointment  of  the  president  for  the  year,  and  an  assistant  secre- 
tary. Graduates  of  fifty  years'  standing  and  more  are  then  invited  to  occupy  seats 
upon  the  platform.  After  prayer  by  some  one  called  to  offer  it,  and  a  brief  address 
by  the  newly  elected  president,  the  names  of  the  alumni  who  have  deceased  during 
the  year,  with  their  residence  and  age,  are  read,  class  by  class,  by  the  permanent  sec- 
retary. Members  of  classes  who  have  special  meetings  (generally  fifty,  forty,  thirty, 
twenty-five,  twenty,  fifteen,  ten,  and  three  years  after  graduation),  together  with  emi- 
nent graduates  of  other  classes,  representatives  of  other  colleges,  and  distinguished 
guests,  are  called  to  speak  by  acclamation  or  otherwise.  These  speeches  usually 
relate  to  the  associations  of  the  hour,  the  past,  present,  and  future  of  the  university,  the 
reminiscences  of  college  life,  the  memory  of  deceased  professors  and  benefactors,  and 
the  worth  of  departed  classmates,  who  acted  well  their  part  in  life  and  honored  their 
alma  mater.  In  the  course  of  the  meeting  the  President  of  the  University  or  some 
one  of  the  Faculty  informs  the  alumni  of  any  matters  of  special  interest  which  have 
occurred  during  the  year,  such  as  gifts  or  legacies  to  any  of  the  departments,  the  erec- 
tion of  new  buildings  and  the  like,  and  also  of  plans  and  prospects  for  the  future. 

These  are  more  fully  exhibited  in  a  pamphlet  distributed  at  the  close  of  the  meet- 
ing, entitled,  "Yale  College  (in  the  year ):  Some  Statements  respecting  the  late 

Progress  and  Present  Condition  of  the  various  Departments  of  the  University,  for  the 
Information  of  its  Graduates,  Friends,  and  Benefactors."  This  "Statement,"  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Society,  was  first  issued  in  1868, 
and  has  been  continued  every  year  since.  It  is  a  very  valuable  record  of  the  changes 
and  improvements  in  the  university  the  last  few  years.  In  the  first  number  an  account 
is  given  of  subjects  which  concern  the  university  as  a  whole,  viz.,  the  treasury,  the 
library,  the  museum  of  natural  history,  the  school  of  the  fine  arts,  and  the  chapel ;  and 
then  of  those  which  pertain  to  the  several  departments,  viz.,  the  academical,  the  theo- 
logical, the  medical,  the  law,  and  the  philosophical,  including  the  Sheffield  Scientific 
School.  This  pamphlet,  as  it  appears  from  year  to  year,  not  only  shows  the  progress 
of  the  university,  but  also  what,  in  the  judgment  of  the  instructors  in  the  different 
branches  of  the  institution,  needs  still  to  be  done  in  order  to  its  fullest  development  and 
highest  usefulness,  and  will  be,  therefore,  of  essential  service  to  graduates  and  others 
who  desire  to  render  their  benefactions  to  Yale  College  most  timely  and  helpful. 

Another  pamphlet  of  great  interest  distributed  at  this  meeting  is  the  obituary  record 
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of  graduates  who  have  deceased  during  the  year,  with  brief  biographical  notices. 
These  were  formerly  read  by  the  secretary,  but  since  the  year  i860  they  have  been 
presented  to  the  alumni  present  in  a  printed  form.  The  first  three  numbers,  com- 
mencing with  the  year  1842,  were  prepared  by  the  late  Professor  Kingsley,  to  whom 
the  Society  repeatedly  expressed  its  thanks;  the  subsequent  numbers,  to  the  year  1859 
inclusive,  are  written,  with  a  single  exception,  in  the  clear  handwriting  of  Mr.  Edward 
C.  Herrick,  the  energetic  and  faithful  librarian,  and  subsequently  treasurer  of  the  col- 
lege, who  became  associated  with  Professor  Kingsley  in  this  work.  To  their  united 
labor  the  graduates  are  indebted  for  the  exceedingly  valuable  manuscript  volume  con- 
taining these  histories  of  the  departed,  entitled,  "  Obituary  Record  of  the  Graduates 
of  Yale  College,  Nos.  1-18."  The  eleventh  number  of  the  first  printed  series  is  fur- 
nished with  an  index  by  Professor  F.  B.  Dexter,  Secretary  of  the  Corporation,  who  for 
several  years  has  edited  the  "Record"  in  the  most  careful  and  accurate  manner,  and 
with  much  judgment  and  good  taste.  The  issue  for  1877,  the  thirty-sixth  in  the 
series,  is  a  pamphlet  of  forty-eight  pages. 

Much  care  has  been  taken  for  many  years  to  maintain  the  character  of  the  meetings 
of  the  Society  as  simply  a  gathering  of  graduates  having  common  sympathies  and  a 
common  interest  in  the  college,  and  to  guard  against  the  danger,  sometimes  imminent 
in  the  great  needs  of  the  institution,  of  making  a  special  appeal  for  the  increase  of  its 
funds.  It  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  an  exception  when  any  measure  of  a  financial 
nature  is  proposed.  So  strong,  however,  was  the  feeling  of  respect  towards  the  late 
President  Day,  that  on  the  announcement  of  his  resignation,  in  1846,  a  committee,  con- 
sisting of  Samuel  H.  Perkins,  Esq.,  Hon.  Roger  S.  Baldwin,  Hon.  Aaron  N.  Skinner, 
Rev.  S.  W.  S.  Dutton,  Hon.  William  W.  Boardman,  Professor  Edward  E.  Salisbury, 
and  Professor  Benjamin  Silliman,  jr.,  was  appointed  to  receive  subscriptions  of  one 
dollar  each  from  the  alumni,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  marble  or  bronze  bust 
representing  his  well-known  form  and  features.  At  the  next  meeting,  in  1847,  the 
committee  reported  that  the  marble  bust  of  President  Day,  which  has  ever  since  occu- 
pied a  prominent  place  in  the  library,  had  been  executed  in  Florence  by  a  New  Haven 
artist,  Mr.  Chauncey  B.  Ives,  and  was  ready  for  the  inspection  of  the  graduates  and 
friends  of  the  college. 

On  the  resignation  also  of  President  Woolsey,  in  1871,  a  resolution  was  introduced 
that  a  fund,  to  be  called  "  The  Woolsey  Fund,"  commemorative  of  his  distinguished 
services  to  the  university,  and  designed  to  meet  the  constantly  increasing  wants  of  the 
institution,  should  be  raised  by  subscriptions  from  the  alumni.  The  proposition  met 
with  general  favor,  while  the  classes  which  had  been  under  his  instruction  were 
especially  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  testifying  at  one  and  the  same  time  their  interest 
in  the  college  and  their  respect  and  regard  for  their  former  instructor.  A  committee, 
consisting  of  Professor  Daniel  C.  Gilman,  Mason  Young,  Esq.,  and  Hon.  Maunsell  B. 
Field,  was  appointed  to  bring  the  subject  before  the  alumni  and  solicit  their  co-oper- 
ation. Notwithstanding  the  financial  depression  in  the  country,  the  result  of  their 
efforts,  with  the  aid  of  the  class  secretaries,  has  already  been  an  addition  of  $150,000 
to  the  funds  of  the  University,  which  it  is  hoped  may  be  increased  still  further. 
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For  several  years  after  the  formation  of  the  present  alumni  association,  and  at  inter- 
vals since,  a  public  oration  or  address,  generally  in  the  North  Church,  to  which  the 
Society  at  the  close  of  their  meeting  walked  in  procession,  was  delivered  by  one  of  their 
number  before  the  graduates,  benefactors,  and  friends  of  the  institution.  In  1842,  the 
address  was  given  by  Professor  Benjamin  Silliman  ;  in  1843,  by  Rev.  Horace  Bushnell, 
D.D. ;  in  1844,  by  Rev.  William  T.  D wight,  D.D.  ;  in  1845,  by  Rev.  Leonard  With- 
ington,  D.D. ;  in  1847,  by  Rev.  William  Adams,  D.D.  ;  in  1848,  by  Rev.  Leonard 
Bacon,  D.D.  In  1850,  "the  Society"  (it  is  recorded  in  the  minutes  of  the  permanent 
secretary  for  many  years,  Rev.  S.  W.  S.  Dutton,  D.D.)  "moved  in  a  procession  formed 
according  to  college  age,  the  largest  ever  known  in  Yale  College,  consisting  probably 
of  more  than  a  thousand  graduates  besides  invited  guests,  to  the  First  Church,  where, 
after  a  prayer  by  Rev.  Dr.  Cooley  (1792),  a  discourse  was  delivered  on  the  history  of 
the  college  by  its  president,  Rev.  Dr.  Woolsey  (1820)."  This  discourse  was  afterwards 
issued  in  a  printed  form,  as  have  been  many  of  the  addresses  delivered  before  the 
alumni.  After  an  interval  of  several  years,  in  which  there  was  no  oration  before  the 
Society,  Professor  James  D.  Dana,  in  1856,  delivered  an  impressive  discourse  on 
"Science  and  Scientific  Schools,"  and  was  followed,  in  1857,  by  Rev.  Aaron  L.  Chapin, 
D.D. ;  in  i860,  by  Rev.  William  B.  Sprague,  D.D.  ;  in  1861,  by  Rev.  Julian  M.  Sturte- 
vant,  D.D. ;  in  1863,  by  Charles  J.  Stille,  LL.D.  ;  and,  in  1864,  by  Samuel  B.  Ruggles, 
LL.D.  In  1866,  on  the  occasion  of  the  commemorative  celebration  in  memory  of  the 
graduates  of  Yale  who  had  fallen  in  the  war  for  the  integrity  of  the  Union,  the  address 
was  delivered  by  Rev.  Horace  Bushnell,  D.D.  The  pamphlet  in  which  it  was  printed 
contains  an  account  of  the  other  exercises  and  a  full  list  of  the  alumni  who  served  in 
any  capacity  in  the  Union  army. 

If  it  should  be  thought  by  any  that  in  these  thirty-five  years  the  graduates  of  Yale 
College  owed  it  to  themselves  and  to  the  community  to  call  upon  a  larger  number  of 
the  eminent  men  who  have  been  graduated  here  to  present  their  best  thoughts  to  the 
public,  it  must  be  remembered  that  addresses,  many  of  them  of  high  merit,  have  also 
been  delivered  on  Commencement  week,  by  graduates  of  the  institution,  before  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society,  and  before  the  Linonian,  Brothers,  and  perhaps  the  Callio- 
pean  literary  societies,  the  latter  of  which  is  now  extinct,  while  the  other  two  are  only 
represented  by  their  libraries  now  united  in  one. 

For  the  last  few  years  the  gatherings  of  Commencement  week  have  been  growing 
less  literary  in  their  character,  and  more  social.  In  1868,  the  Commencement  exer- 
cises, which  had  previously  occupied  the  entire  day,  were  confined  to  the  forenoon. 
Since  then,  the  afternoon  has  been  devoted  to  the  Commencement  dinner  and  the 
speeches  of  graduates  and  invited  guests  which  follow  it.  In  the  evening  the  president 
holds  a  reception  in  the  galleries  of  the  Art  building,  at  which  the  alumni  have  the 
opportunity  of  forming  a  personal  acquaintance  with  the  professors  in  the  several 
departments  of  the  university ;  and  thus  the  exercises  of  the  week  come  to  a  close,  and 
the  sons  of  Yale,  with  many  a  handshaking  and  hearty  good  wishes,  separate  for 
another  year  of  responsibility  and  labor  in  the  various  walks  of  professional  or  business 
life. 
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The  names  of  all  who  have  received  from  Yale  College  a  degree  of  any  kind  are 
printed,  under  die  direction  of  the  President  and  Fellows,  at  intervals  of  three  years,  in 
what  is  called  the  "Triennial  Catalogue, "  or,  more  briefly,  the  "Triennial,"  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  "Annual  Catalogue."  Every  graduate  is  entitled  to  one  copy  of  each  suc- 
cessive issue.  The  first  number,  a  duodecimo  pamphlet  of  twenty-two  pages,  appeared 
in  the  year  1778,  when  the  country  was  in  the  midst  of  the  war  for  its  entire  indepen- 
dence of  Great  Britain,  and  the  patriotic  feeling  of  the  college  is  distinctly  intimated  on 
the  title-page  by  the  significant  addition  to  the  date,  " annoque  Reipublicce  Americana 
tertio."  The  whole  number  of  those  on  whom  degrees  had  been  conferred  up  to  that 
time,  a  period  of  seventy-seven  years,  was  sixteen  hundred  and  twenty-seven,  of  whom 
eleven  hundred  and  eighteen  were  living,  and  five  hundred  and  thirty-seven  had  been 
or  were  ministers  of  the  gospel.  The  "Triennial  Catalogue"  of  1877,  just  issued,  is 
an  octavo  pamphlet  of  sixty-eight  pages,  and  bears  the  title,  "  Catalogns  Senatus  Aca- 
demic!, et  eorum  qui  Muncra  ct  Officia  Academica  gesserunt,  quiquc  aliqnovis  Gradu 
exomati  faicrunt,  in  Collegio  Yalensi  in  Novo-Portu,  in  Rcpublica  Connecticutensi." 
The  whole  number  of  those  on  whom  decrees  have  been  conferred  is  eleven  thousand 
three  hundred  and  seventy,  of  whom  eight  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seven  have 
received  the  degree  of  B.A.  The  remainder  have  taken  the  followine  degrees,  which 
are  conferred  only  upon  examination,  namely,  M.D.  (Doctor  of  Medicine),  LL.B. 
(Bachelor  of  Laws),  Ph.B.  (Bachelor  of  Philosophy),  Ph.D.  (Doctor  of  Philosophy), 
S.T.B.  {Anglicc,  B.D.,  Bachelor  of  Divinity),  M.A.  (Master  of  Arts),  which  was  for- 
merly conferred  upon  graduates  of  three  years'  standing  upon  their  personal  appli- 
cation and  the  payment  of  the  fee  required  for  the  diploma,  and  one  or  two  others ;  or 
the  simple  honorary  degree,  so  called,  of  S.T.D.  (Ang/ice,  D.D.,  Doctor  of  Divinity), 
LL.D.  (Doctor  of  Laws),  Mus.D.  (Doctor  of  Music),  and  Ph.D.  (Doctor  of  Philoso- 
phy). Of  the  eight  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seven  graduates  in  Arts  (B.A.)  (of 
whom  four  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-five  are  deceased,  and  four  thousand 
and  twelve  are  living),  two  thousand  and  ninety-four,  whose  names  are  printed  in 
italics,  are  indicated  as  ministers  of  the  gospel,  of  whom  twelve  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven  have  deceased,  and  eight  hundred  and  seven  are  living.  In  the  Catalogue  of 
1847,  and  those  which  have  been  published  subsequently,  the  year  in  which  the  death 
of  each  deceased  graduate  occurred,  so  far  as  it  can  be  ascertained,  is  given. 

In  this  connection  may  be  mentioned  the  Class  Records,  which  constitute  an  impor- 
tant contribution  to  the  biography  of  the  graduates  of  the  college,  especially  in  the 
present  century.  The  earliest  class  of  which  such  a  record  exists  is  that  of  1797,  pre- 
pared fifty  years  after  graduation,  by  the  Hon.  Thomas  Day  and  the  Rev.  James  Mur- 
dock,  D.D.,  who  were  among  its  prominent  members.  Next  follows  that  of  the  class 
of  1802,  compiled  by  Rev.  David  D.  Field,  D.D.  ;  of  18 10,  by  the  late  Professor  Fitch, 
of  Yale  College;  of  18 16- 17  (containing  the  photographs  of  several  of  its  members), 
1819,  1821,  1822,  1824,  1826,  1830,  1833,  1834.  There  have  been  six  issues  of  the 
Record  of  the  class  of  1837,  and  there  are  Records,  more  or  less  complete,  of  most,  if 
not  all  the  classes,  since  that  year.  They  vary  in  character  and  excellence  according 
to  the  taste  of  the  class  secretaries  and  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  work  is  exe- 
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cuted.  In  general  they  give  an  account  of  the  class  meetings,  and  contain  the  sub- 
stance and  often  the  exact  words  of  the  report  which  each  member  gives  of  himself. 
They  are,  therefore,  more  or  less  confidential  in  their  character.  There  is  a  consider- 
able difference  between  the  classes,  also,  in  the  number  of  these  Records  and  the  inter- 
vals at  which  they  appear;  but  there  is  a  manifest  tendency,  of  late  years,  to  make 
these  Records  more  complete,  and  to  issue  them  at  shorter  intervals  than  formerly. 

It  is  a  gratifying  evidence  of  the  interest  felt  by  the  graduates  in  their  alma  mater 
and  in  each  other,  that  local  associations  of  the  Yale  alumni  have  been  formed  in  vari- 
ous cities — Cincinnati,  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  Chicago,  Pitts- 
burgh, San  Francisco,  and  perhaps  other  places — at  which  the  older  graduates  are 
brought  into  acquaintance  and  sympathy  with  their  younger  brethren,  and  a  living 
interest  in  the  college  is  maintained  and  increased. 


JONATHAN    EDWARDS. 
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BY  PRESIDENT  PORTER. 


A  copy  of  Locke's  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding-,  first  edition,  which  is  still 
preserved,  found  its  way  to  the  library  of  Yale  College  before  it  was  securely  settled  in 
its  permanent  home.  It  was  one  of  the  first  large  contributions  of  books,  embracing 
some  nine  hundred  volumes,  which  were  gathered  by  the  efforts  of  Jeremiah  Dum- 
mer.  The  catalogue  is  still  preserved  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Dummer,  and  it 
was  received  in  Boston  in  "nine  boxes,"  September,  i  7 14.  It  is  worthy  to  be  noticed 
that  this  copy  of  Locke  was  given  to  the  college  by  Governor  Yale.  It  was  not  very 
many  years  before  this  seed-corn  began  to  germinate,  and  subsequently  it  became 
abundantly  fruitful.  This  copy  of  Locke's  Essay  had  very  much  to  do  with  the  his- 
tory of  mental  and  moral  science  in  Yale  College,  and  the  philosophical  thinking  of 
the  whole  country.  Two  years  after  this  book  came  to  New  Haven,  a  student  was 
received  to  the  college,  at  the  age  of  thirteen — Jonathan  Edwards — who  was  subse- 
quently characterized  by  Dugald  Stewart  as  "  the  one  metaphysician  of  whom  America 
has  to  boast,  who  in  logical  acuteness  and  subtilty  does  not  yield  to  any  disputant  bred 
in  the  universities  of  Europe."  In  the  year  following  Edwards  read  the  Essay  of 
Locke — doubtless  this  very  copy — with  keener  enjoyment,  as  he  himself  testifies, 
"than  the  most  greedy  miser  finds  when  gathering  up  handfuls  of  silver  and  gold  from 
some  newly-discovered  treasure."  The  fruits  of  these  studies  began  at  once  to  appear. 
The  "  Notes  on  the  Mind  "  (published  for  the  first  time  in  the  appendix  to  Dr.  S.  E. 
Dwight's  "Life  of  Edwards"),  many  of  them  written  by  Edwards  during  his  college 
life,  are  intimately  related  to  the  analyses  and  arguments  of  the  great  work  of  Locke. 
They  contain  a  sketch  in  outline  of  a  complete  treatise  upon  "The  Soul,"  which  treated 
of  some  points  omitted  by  Locke,  and  followed  to  their  logical  consequences  other  of 
his  leading  positions  with  a  rigor  and  consistency  which  Locke  himself  did  not  attain. 
These  notes  also  furnish  abundant  evidence    that  the  reading  of  Edwards  was    not 
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confined  to  Locke,  but  that  it  extended  to  the  other  treatises  upon  the  philosophy 
of  Nature  and  of  Man,  which  were  included  in  the  Dummer  collection.  Most  inter- 
esting of  all  is  the  fact  that  in  these  "Notes"  Edwards  adopts  and  defends  the  ideal- 
istic system  of  Berkeley,  anticipating,  as  it  were,  "  the  favorable  opinion  of  his  idea  of 
material  substance  "  as  consisting  "in  a  stated  union  and  combination  of  sensible  ideas," 
which  President  Clap,  some  forty-five  years  afterwards,  affirmed  would  be  adopted 
by  the  graduates  of  Yale  College  from  their  gratitude  for  the  Dean's  singular  liberal- 
ity. Berkeley  himself  could  not  have  desired  a  more  satisfactory  definition  of  matter 
than  this  Yale  student  of  seventeen  years  gave  in  these  words:  "That  which  truly  is 
the  substance  of  all  Bodies  is  the  infinitely  exact  and  precise  and  perfectly  stable  Idea 
in  God's  mind,  together  with  the  stable  Will,  that  the  same  shall  gradually  be  commu- 
nicated to  us  and  to  other  minds  according  to  certain  fixed  and  exact  established  Meth- 
ods  and  Laws."  Berkeley  had  published  the  first  edition  of  his  "  Principles  of  Human 
Knowledge"  in  1710,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  this  treatise  had  come  to  Edwards' 
knowledge.  We  confidently  infer  that  Edwards  derived  his  own  Berkeleianism 
directly  from  Locke,  just  in  the  same  way  in  which  Berkeley  himself  had  done.  There 
are  not  a  few  particulars  in  which  the  two  philosophers  were  nearly  allied.  In  view  of 
their  congenial  tastes  and  the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Johnson  of  Stratford  (who  had  been 
Edwards'  tutor)  with  both,  it  is  at  first  thought  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  two  men 
should  not  have  been  brought  together  during  Berkeley's  three  years'  sojourn  in  New- 
port. Edwards  had  recently  entered  upon  his  pastorate  in  Northampton  when  Berke- 
ley was  composing  his  subtle  "Alciphron."  But  the  time  for  independent  studies  in 
philosophy  or  ethics  in  America  had  not  yet  come.  Berkeley's  "Minute  Philosopher," 
though  written  in  this  country,  was  published  in  England ;  and  Edwards'  "  Notes  on 
the  Mind,"  with  their  marvelous  acuteness,  reach,  and  promise,  were  laid  aside  among 
a  pile  of  unfinished  youthful  manuscripts,  to  wait  more  than  a  century  before  they  were 
exhumed  and  printed.  Theology  was  the  form  in  which  Edwards  prosecuted  philoso- 
phy. Indeed  it  was  the  only  form  in  which  the  rulers  of  that  generation  would  tolerate 
metaphysics.  The  study  of  either  philosophy  or  ethics  as  independent  branches  of 
inquiry  was  long  regarded  with  more  than  suspicion.  Cotton  Mather  makes  the  follow- 
ing entry  in  his  "Diary,"  under  date  of  June  28,  1716:  "There  are  some  unwise  things 
done,  about  which  I  must  watch  for  opportunities  to  bear  public  testimonies :  one  is  the 
employing  of  so  much  time  upon  Ethicks  in  our  colleges,  a  vile  piece  of  paganism." 
The  same  writer,  in  his  " Introdicctio  ad  Ministerium"  styled  the  so-called  ethics  of 
his  time,  "  Impietas  in  artis  formam  redacta."  This  opposition  to  philosophy  was  not 
unnatural  in  view  of  the  persistent  attacks  which  for  two  generations  had  been  made 
upon  Christianity  by  deists  and  free-thinkers  in  the  name  of  ethics  and  natural  reli- 
gion. It  is  worthy  of  notice,  however,  that  the  students  and  instructors  of  Yale  Col- 
lege had  been  from  the  first  no  strangers  either  to  the  older  Platonic  and  Cartesian 
psychology  and  physics,  or  the  newer  psychology  and  physics  of  Locke  and  Newton. 
Besides  the  excellent  collection  of  books  sent  by  Mr.  Dummer,  in  1 714,  Bishop  Berke- 
ley attested  his  persistent  affection  for  the  college  by  sending,  in  1733,  nearly  a  thou- 
sand volumes  to  its  library — the  largest  and  choicest  single  collection  of  books  which, 
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up  to  that  time,  had  come  into  New  England,  and  these  two  collections  brought  to  the 
college  a  good  working  library  in  literature  and  philosophy.  While  the  text-books  of 
the  students  were  chiefly  theological,  the  more  enterprising  read  Locke  and  Descartes 
and  Henry  More  and  John  Norris.  President  Clap  accepts  the  doctrine  of  John  Nor- 
ris  in  respect  to  ideas  as  the  foundation  of  his  treatise  on  "Ethics,"  printed  in  1765, 
while  the  treatise  itself  cnves  evidence  that  its  author  was  familiar  with  the  leading 
English  writers.  Theology  was,  however,  the  form  in  which  philosophy  presented 
itself  to  the  leading  thinkers  of  the  New  England  colleges,  and  this  tendency  was 
furthered  by  the  specially  metaphysical  character  which  the  great  light  of  New 
England  theology  imparted  to  his  discussions  of  Christian  doctrine  and  the  Christian 
life. 

About  the  year  1 740  there  began  the  remarkable  religious  revival,  which  not  only 
divided  the  churches  and  profoundly  agitated  the  colleges  of  New  England  in  re- 
spect to  ecclesiastical  traditions  and  the  theories  of  religious  faith,  but  also  involved 
the  examination  of  the  profoundest  questions  of  philosophy.  Jonathan  Edwards,  the 
youthful  student  of  Locke  in  1716,  became  the  leader  of  New  England  thought,  and, 
after  a  hard  contest  of  opinion,  for  a  long  time  the  dominant  leader  of  New  England 
philosophy  and  the  founder  of  what  has  been  known  as  the  New  England  theology. 
The  aim  of  all  his  studies  is  well  expressed  in  the  aim  of  his  treatise  on  the  "Freedom 
of  the  Will,"  as  defined  by  himself,  to  be  "to  bring  the  objections  and  outcries  against 
Calvinistic  divinity  *  *  *  *  to  the  test  of  the  strictest  reasoning,  and  particularly 
that  great  objection,  viz.,  that  the  Calvinistic  notions  of  God's  moral  government  are 
contrary  to  the  common-sense  of  mankind."  This  attempt  involved  a  thorough  discus- 
sion of  the  psychology  and  metaphysics  of  the  times.  The  treatises  of  Edwards  became 
the  philosophical  and  theological  text-books  of  New  England.  The  influence  of  Yale 
College  was  at  first  positively  opposed  to  his  doctrinal  and  practical  views ;  and  yet,  in 
1762,  his  famous  treatise  on  "The  Will"  was  adopted  as  a  text-book — eight  years  after 
it  was  first  published.  With  these  discussions  between  the  "  Old  and  New  Lights  "  in 
theology,  it  was  inevitable  that  there  should  be  aroused  an  interest  in  all  the  problems 
of  mental  and  moral  science.  It  may  be  safely  said  that  the  publication  of  Edwards  on 
"  The  Will"  awakened  an  interest  in  studies  of  this  sort  in  all  the  colleges  of  New  Eng- 
land, conspicuously  in  Yale  College,  which  has  never  subsided.  In  1 7 1 7,  Locke's  essay 
was  introduced  as  a  text-book  for  instruction,  and  continued  to  be  so  used  till  1825,  when 
it  was  laid  aside  for  Dugald  Stewart's  "Elements."  Paley's  treatise  on  "  Moral  and 
Political  Philosophy"  was  used  as  the  text-book  during  the  administrations  of  Presi- 
dents Dwight  and  Day.  The  administration  of  Dr.  Dwight  was  distinguished  for  a 
newly  excited  interest  in  the  discussion  of  ethical  and  political  topics.  The  revival  of 
philosophical  deism,  and  of  what  were  called  French  principles  in  politics,  imparted  a 
fresh  interest  to  every  speculative  question  in  ethics  and  philosophy,  and  the  discus- 
sion of  these  questions  by  Dr.  Dwight  (in  connection  with  the  debates  and  essays  of 
the  students  in  the  class-room)  with  his  characteristic  ardor  and  eloquence,  invested 
the  philosophy  of  these  opposing  theories  with  an  intense  practical  interest.  Dr. 
Dwieht  could  not  be  called  an  acute  or  an  original  thinker,  but  he  had  mastered  the 
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received  Edwardian  theology  in  the  most  of  its  salient  features,  while  his  practical 
common  sense  led  him  to  reject  those  of  its  extremes  to  which  a  rigorous  logic 
seemed  inevitably  to  lead.  His  wide  reading  and  his  literary  tastes  made  him  ac- 
quainted with  the  leading  English  philosophers,  whether  Christian  or  anti-Christian. 
His  conservative  zeal  for  Christian  truth,  and  sound  political  and  ethical  principles, 
made  him  at  once  a  masterly  defender  of  a  true,  and  a  fearless  assailant  of  a  false, 
philosophy.  His  personal  force  and  kindling  eloquence  gave  him  extraordinary  influ- 
ence over  his  pupils.  For  all  these  reasons  he  became  an  inspiring  expounder  and 
teacher  of  mental  and  moral  science.  His  successor,  President  Day  (181 7-1846), 
for  the  most  of  his  term  expounded  the  Scotch  philosophy,  from  the  text-books  of 
Stewart  and  Brown,  with  great  clearness,  and  contributed  many  lucid  articles  for  the 
periodicals  of  his  time.  He  published,  in  1838,  an  Inquiry  into  the  Self-determin- 
ing Power  of  the  Will;  also,  in  1 841,  an  Examination  of  Edwards  on  the  Freedom 
of  the  Will.  His  cool  equanimity  and  patient  hopefulness  were  of  the  greatest  ser- 
vice in  alleviating  the  acerbities  and  excitements  of  an  earnest  if  not  an  acrid  theo- 
logical strife.  It  is  no  secret  that  subsequently  to  the  time  of  Dr.  Dwight  new  dis- 
cussions in  theology  and  ethics,  in  politics  and  reform,  awakened  in  Yale  College  the 
warmest  interest  in  metaphysical  speculation  and  psychological  analysis,  nor  that  the 
Calvinistic  theology  of  New  England  was  subjected  to  new  criticism,  arousing  new 
assailants  and  defenders.  For  a  few  years  Yale  College  seemed  to  be  the  center  of  a 
heated  and  ominous  conflict.  Whatever  may  now  be  thought  of  the  importance  of  the 
questions  discussed,  or  the  philosophy  which  was  defended  or  assailed,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  the  persons  most  actively  concerned  in  these  discussions  were  able  think- 
ers, and  that  the  controversies  in  which  they  were  engaged  excited  a  fresh  interest  in 
psychological  and  philosophical  investigations. 

It  is  no  new  thing  in  the  history  of  a  college  or  university  that  its  philosophical  studies 
should  derive  their  highest  interest  from  their  relations  to  Christian  theology  and  the 
Christian  faith.  That  can  be  only  a  narrow  or  a  superficial  philosophy  which  leaves 
out  of  view  its  relations  to  ethical  and  religious  beliefs.  The  thinking  and  scientific 
world  has  become  too  enlightened  not  distinctly  to  see  and  freely  to  confess  that  the 
philosophy  of  matter  cannot  be  complete  or  satisfactory  which  leaves  out  of  view  the 
relations  of  matter  to  spirit,  and  that  every  philosophy  of  the  finite  must  involve  ques- 
tions which  concern  the  infinite.  Even  the  baldest  materialism  and  the  most  outspoken 
atheism  cannot  avoid  raising  questions  which  relate  to  the  spirit  which  is  denied  and 
the  God  who  is  dispensed  with.  No  sign  of  the  present  times  is  more  significant  than 
that  the  philosophy  of  the  present  day,  whether  it  is  atheistic  or  theistic,  is  necessarily 
and  confessedly  theological.  A  theistic  or  a  Christian  philosophy,  however,  need  not 
be  narrow  or  sectarian. 

The  thorough  discipline  and  earnest  thinking  which  have  characterized  Yale  College 
for  several  generations,  the  severely  logical  and  critical  character  which  it  may  have 
manifested  in  excess,  to  the  neglect  of  the  rhetorical  and  the  aesthetic,  have  been  alto- 
gether friendly  to  the  earnest  and  truth-loving  spirit  which  philosophy  cherishes  and 
requires. 


MENTAL   AND   MORAL    SCIENCE.  ?ft\ 

With  the  accession  of  President  Woolsey  to  the  office  which  he  so  ably  filled,  the 
writer  was  elected  Clark  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  and  Metaphysics,  which  office 
he  still  retains.*  While  he  may  properly  be  excused  from  speaking  of  the  history  of 
mental  and  moral  science  in  Yale  College  since  that  time,  he  may  venture  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  the  new  philosophy  of  Germany  and  the  newest  philosophy  from  England 
have  not  been  overlooked  during  this  period.  There  has  certainly  been  no  disposition 
among  those  who  have  more  recently  occupied  the  chairs  of  philosophy  or  theology  to 
be  ignorant  of  the  most  recent  forms  of  speculation,  or  to  refuse  to  the  representative  of 
any  school  of  thought  a  patient  hearing,  a  candid  judgment,  or  a  charitable  interpre- 
tation. However  firmly  they  may  be  convinced  that  Christianity  is  the  perfection  of 
human  reason,  they  have  ever  borne  in  mind  that  he  who  begins  by  loving  Christian- 
ity better  than  the  truth  will  end  by  loving  himself  better  than  either. 

*  The  foundation  of  this  professorship  was  laid  in  the  year  1823  by  a  donation  of  five  thousand  dollars  from  Sheldon  Clark, 
a  wealthy  farmer  in  Oxford,  Connecticut,  who  had  manifested  a  decided  taste  for  metaphysical  studies,  and  had  written  a  few 
brief  essays  of  a  speculative  character.      In  January,  1847,  this  fund  had  become  available  by  the  terms  of  the  gift. 


THE    PHYSICIANS   AMONG  YALE   GRADUATES. 

BY  HENRY  B  RON  SON,  M.D. 


In  the  early  history  of  New  England  the  clergy  were,  in  an  important  sense,  the 
custodians  of  the  literature  and  science  of  the  country.  They  were  almost  the  only 
class  fitted  by  their  education,  attainments,  and  mental  training  to  become  enlightened 
physicians.  Among  the  planters  of  Connecticut,  the  first  Governor  Winthrop  had 
studied  medicine,  and  often  prescribed  for  sickness,  but  a  distinct  medical  faculty 
scarcely  existed.  The  ministers  of  the  churches,  accordingly,  living  in  small  villages 
widely  separated,  in  the  midst  of  farming  communities,  familiar  with  the  wants  of  the 
sick,  and  prompted  by  humanity  and  the  duties  of  their  office,  were  constrained  to 
undertake  the  curing  of  disease.  By  acting  the  part  of  the  "  beloved  physician,"  watch- 
ing over  the  bed  of  suffering,  and  doing  deeds  of  mercy,  they  endeared  themselves  to 
the  people,  winning  their  confidence  and  gaining  a  degree  of  influence  their  successors 
long  ago  lost.  All  the  sons  of  President  Chauncy,  six  in  number,  were  educated  for 
the  pulpit,  and  to  complete  their  outfit,  the  father,  himself  an  "  eminent  physician," 
gave  to  each  a  medical  education.  The  youngest,  Israel,  the  second  minister  in  Strat- 
ford, was  a  distinguished  practitioner -of  physic  and  surgery.  More  celebrated  still  was 
the  Rev.  Gershom  Bulkley,  of  New  London,  Wethersfield,  and  Glastonbury,  who  died 
in  1 71 3.  Several  other  clerical  physicians  might  be  named  who,  at  an  early  date, 
attained  distinction. 

Though  not  intended  for  the  special  benefit  of  the  medical  profession,  Yale  College 
was  expected  to  lay  a  foundation  on  which  might  rest  securely  literature,  divinity,  law, 
medicine,  science,  and  the  arts.  As  two  of  the  original  trustees,  James  Noyes  and 
Israel  Chauncy,  were  prominent  physicians  and  leaders  among  their  associates,  it  is 
not  likely  that  the  advantages  to  the  healing  art  were  overlooked.  These  advantages 
soon  became  apparent  in  the  more  uniform  respectability  of  the  medical  profession,  its 
gradual  separation  from  other  pursuits,  and  a  juster  appreciation  of  scientific  attain- 
ments on  the  part  of  the  people.     Only  in  the  first  thirty  years  of  its  existence  did  a 
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majority  of  the  graduates  of  the  college  become  ordained  ministers,  the  fact  showing 
that  other  classes,  in  increasing  number  and  proportion,  received  the  benefits  of  its 
instruction. 

Of  the  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  who  were  graduated  in  the  first  twenty-eight 
years,  fourteen  practiced  medicine,  five  of  whom  were  pastors.  In  the  next  fourteen 
years,  ending  with  1  744,  two  hundred  and  fifty-one  graduated,  of  whom  thirteen  were 
practitioners,  all  laymen — the  result  showing  a  diminished  proportion  of  educated  phy- 
sicians and  a  disappearance  of  the  clerical  element.  In  the  six  years  which  followed, 
the  proportion  referred  to  was  much  increased. — These  facts,  and  certain  others  which 
will  follow,  are  gathered  largely  from  manuscript  notes  of  the  late  Ralph  D.  Smith  in 
the  college  library. 

Concerning  the  influence  of  the  college  on  the  progress  of  rational  medicine,  much 
may  be  learned  from  the  names  of  those  who  have  left  it.  It  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  the  instruction  there  received  contributed  largely  to  whatever  success  was 
attained  in  after-life.  The  first  name  on  the  catalogue  which  arrests  attention  is  that 
of  Phineas  Fisk,  of  the  class  of  1 704,  the  second  tutor  in  the  college,  and  the  second 
minister  of  Haddam.  He  was  a  man  of  talent,  loved  science,  and  had  a  reputation  for 
curing  epilepsy  and  insanity.  He  died  in  1738.  A  little  further  on,  class  of  1706,  is 
the  greater  name  of  Jared  Eliot,  for  fifty-four  years  the  minister  of  Killingworth,  and 
thirty  a  trustee  of  the  college.  He  was  a  renowned  physician,  of  large  practice,  and 
in  that  capacity  the  most  eminent  clerical  alumnus  of  the  institution.  He  was  a  pro- 
ficient in  science,  published  several  sermons,  and  died  in  1 763.  The  next  noteworthy 
name  is  that  of  Timothy  Collins,  class  of  1718,  the  first  minister  of  Litchfield,  a  promi- 
nent and  successful  practitioner  till  his  death,  in  1777,  and  the  last  survivor  of  the 
clerico-medical  notabilities  in  Connecticut.  Another,  Moses  Bartlett,  of  Chatham,  now 
Portland,  graduated  at  a  later  date  (1730),  but  died  in  1766.  Another,  John  Darbe, 
class  of  1748,  "M.D.  Dart,  1782,"  of  River  Head,  Long  Island,  died  in  1805. 
Neither  was  eminent. 

Next  after  Collins,  the  graduates  who  loom  up  conspicuously  as  physicians  (all 
laymen)  were  Joshua  Babcock,  class  of  1724,  of  Westerly,  Rhode  Island;  Samuel 
Mather,  class  of  1726,  of  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  son  of  Dr.  Samuel  Mather,  of 
Windsor ;  John  Bulkley,  of  the  same  class,  of  Colchester,  grandson  of  Gershom  Bulk- 
ley,  and  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court;  Alexander  Wolcott,  1  73 1,  of  Windsor,  son  of 
Roger  Wolcott ;  and  Benjamin  Gale,  1733,  of  Killingworth.  The  last  two  were  greatly 
distinguished,  Gale  no  less  so  than  his  medical  instructor,  Jared  Eliot,  whose  daughter 
he  married.  He  was  a  man  of  learning  and  science ;  published,  about  1 750,  a  work 
on  "  Inoculation  for  Small-pox,"  and  died  in  1790. 

At  a  later  date  came  Elisha  Tracy,  class  of  1738,  of  Norwich  ;  Leverett  Hubbard, 
1744,  of  New  Haven,  the  first  President  of  the  Connecticut  Medical  Society;  Elihu 
Tudor,  1750,  "M.D.  Dart.,  1790" — the  earliest  graduate,  with  one  exception,  already 
noticed,  who  received  that  degree — a  degree  which,  before  18 14,  Yale  College  con- 
ferred in  only  six  cases,  one  in  1723,  and  five  between  1779  and  1789,  all  out  of  course. 

Tudor  was  of  East  Windsor  ;  ^Eneas  Munson,  1753,  celebrated  as  a  practitioner  and 
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wit,  of  New  Haven;  Jared  Potter,  1760,  one  of  the  first  physicians  of  his  time,  of 
Wallingford.  Next  came  Eli  Todd,  1787,  the  first  superintendent  of  the  Connecticut 
Retreat  in  Hartford,  a  man  of  refined  taste  and  rare  endowments ;  Thomas  Miner, 
1796,  of  Middletown,  an  eminent  medical  scholar  and  writer;  Eli  Ives,  1799;  William 
Tully,  1806;  Jonathan  Knight,  1808;  George  Sumner,  18 13,  Professor  of  Botany  in 
Trinity  College,  Hartford.  Munson,  Ives,  Tully,  and  Knight  were  professors  in  Yale 
College,  each  having  a  national  reputation.  Of  the  twenty-one  successive  medical  pro- 
fessors, all  except  four  were  graduates  of  the  college  either  in  the  arts  or  in  medicine. 

To  the  names  of  those  who  have  contributed  to  the  advancement  of  medicine  should 
be  added  that  of  Noah  Webster,  class  of  1778,  whose  work  on  "Epidemic  and  Pesti- 
lential Diseases  "  has  great  historical  value. 

Of  the  academical  graduates  whose  theater  of  action  has  been  out  of  the  State,  I 
can  now  mention  only  a  few  of  the  more  prominent,  all  medical  teachers  :  Alexander 
H.  Stevens,  1807,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, New  York;  Edward  Delafield,  181 2,  a  professor  in  the  same  college  ;  Samuel 
H.  Dickson,  18 14,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  the  Institutes  and  Practice  of  Physic,  first  in 
the  Medical  College  of  South  Carolina,  then  in  the  University  of  New  York,  and  lastly 
in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  where  he  died  in  1872.  He  was  a 
gentleman  of  literary  culture  and  great  ability,  an  admirable  lecturer  and  instructor, 
and  a  physician  of  high  rank  and  extensive  practice  in  Charleston.  George  McClellan, 
18 16,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  and  Nathan 
Ryno  Smith,  181 7,  LL.D.,  of  Baltimore,  lately  deceased,  a  well-known  professor  of 
anatomy  and  physiology  in  several  medical  colleges,  were  men  of  ability,  of  whom, 
among  others  of  equal  merit,  special  notice  should  be  taken  in  a  more  extended  review. 

The  founding  of  the  Medical  Institution  of  Yale  College  had  an  important  influence 
on  the  progress  of  medicine  in  this  State  and  those  portions  of  the  neighboring  States 
remote  from  the  medical  schools  of  Boston  and  New  York.  At  first  nearly  one-half 
the  students  were  from  outside  sources,  the  fact  indicating  extended  usefulness. 
Sustained  at  the  outset  by  able  and  faithful  instructors — Nathan  Smith,  Benjamin  Silli- 
man,  Eli  Ives,  Jonathan  Knight — and  offering  unaccustomed  facilities  for  the  pursuit 
of  medical  science,  it  contributed  more  than  any  other  influence  in  Connecticut  to  train 
for  useful  work  a  class  of  zealous  and  enlightened  physicians  and  surgeons,  to  dis- 
courage empiricism  and  imposture,  and  to  place  the  medical  profession  on  a  footing  of 
equality  with  the  other  professions.  In  the  thoroughness  of  its  teaching  and  the  com- 
petency of  those  who  have  left  it,  it  will  compare  favorably  with  the  best  institutions 
of  the  kind  in  the  country.  Many  of  its  graduates  have  become  distinguished  as  prac- 
titioners, and  several  as  medical  professors  and  instructors.  Among  the  latter  may  be 
mentioned  Jared  P.  Kirtland  (medical  class  of  181 5),  LL.D.,  formerly  of  Durham 
and  Wallingford,  now  of  East  Rockport,  Ohio,  an  eminent  physician  and  naturalist ; 
Samuel  McClellan  (class  of  1823),  deceased;  Edward  E.  Phelps  (class  of  1825), 
LL.D.;  Adrian  R.  Terry  (class  of  1831),  deceased;  Edmund  R.  Peaslee  (class  of 
1840),  LL.D.;  and  others,  some  of  whose  names  appear  in  connection  with  the  aca- 
demical department. 
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BY  PROFESSOR   SIMEON  E.   BALDWIN. 


During  the  earlier  years  of  the  college,  a  majority  (in  several  classes  the  whole)  of 
the  graduating  class  entered  the  ministry.  This  majority  soon  sank  to  a  plurality,  as 
compared  with  those  choosing  other  professions,  and  for  the  past  century  there  have 
been  few  classes  in  which  the  lawyers  have  not  outnumbered  the  clergy. 

The  first  name  which  need  be  particularly  mentioned  is  that  of  William  Smith,  of  the 
class  of  1 719.  He  was  one  of  the  early  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York, 
Mayor  of  New  York  city,  and  prominent  for  many  years  in  the  conduct  of  the  public 
affairs  of  the  colony.  His  son,  William  Smith,  of  the  class  of  1745,  became  Chief-Jus- 
tice of  the  colony,  and,  taking  the  Tory  side  in  politics  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution, 
was  made  Chief-Justice  of  Canada  soon  after  the  treaty  of  peace.  He  is  also  well 
known  as  the  author  of  a  standard  history  of  New  York,  published  in  London  before 
he  was  thirty  years  of  age.  At  the  time  of  his  graduation,  there  were  only  thirteen 
persons,  besides  himself  and  his  father,  in  that  colony,  who  had  received  a  collegiate 
education.  Three  of  these  thirteen  were  brothers  of  the  Livingston  family,  one  of 
whom  (Philip  Livingston,  of  the  class  of  1737)  was  afterwards  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  another  (William  Livingston,  of  the  class  of  1741), 
after  distinguishing  himself  at  the  bar  of  New  York,  became  equally  prominent  in  New 
Jersey,  where  he  succeeded  William  Franklin,  as  Governor,  in  1776,  and  held  the  office 
until  his  death,  in  1 790. 

A  Chief-Justice  (Joshua  Babcock)  was  also  furnished  to  Rhode  Island  by  the  class 
of  1 724,  and  to  New  York  (Richard  Morris)  by  the  class  of  1 748. 

Jared  Ingersoll,  of  the  class  of  1742,  is  well  remembered  in  New  England,  as  the  first 
stamp  master  appointed  under  the  Stamp  Act  of  1765.  He  had  been  sent  to  England 
by  Connecticut  to  oppose  the  passage  of  the  law,  where  he  labored  earnestly  to  defeat 
it ;  and,  though  afterwards  persuaded  to  accept  this  office,  laid  it  down  as  soon  as  he 
found  that  the  excited  state  of  public  feeling  made  the  exercise  of  its  duties  impossible. 
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It  is  to  him  that  we  owe  the  preservation  of  the  well-known  reply  of  Colonel  Barre  to 
Townshend's  defense  of  the  bill  for  the  Stamp  Act,  on  the  ground  that  the  Americans 
were  "  children  planted  by  our  care,  nourished  by  our  indulgence,  and  protected  by  our 
arms." 

Two  years  later,  in  the  class  of  1 744,  we  find  William  Samuel  Johnson,  who  was  the 
agent  of  Connecticut  in  the  mother  country  from  1766  (in  which  year  he  received  the 
degree  of  D.C.L.  from  Oxford)  till  1 77 1 .  His  influence  was  wide,  both  as  a  lawyer 
arid  a  statesman,  during  a  long  life,  and  his  last  official  trust  was  the  presidency  of 
Columbia  College,  which  he  held  till  the  beginning  of  this  century.  The  organization 
of  Congress  and  of  the  national  judiciary  was  framed  to  a  considerable  extent  upon  his 
suggestions,  made  as  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787,  or  as  one  of 
the  first  two  senators  from  Connecticut. 

General  John  M.  Scott,  of  the  class  of  1746,  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  boldest 
advocates,  in  New  York,  of  resistance  to  British  oppression,  a  member  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress,  and  a  brigadier  in  the  continental  army.  Richard  Law,  of  the  class 
of  1 75 1,  was  one  of  the  black-letter  lawyers  of  the  day,  a  member  of  the  Continental 
Congress,  Chief  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Connecticut,  and  the  first  District 
Judge  for  that  District.  Ezra  L'Hommedieu,  of  the  class  of  1754,  was  prominent  at 
the  New  York  bar,  and  repeatedly  sent  from  that  State  to  the  Continental  Congress. 
Simeon  Strong,  of  the  class  of  1756  (LL.D.,  Harvard,  1805),  was  the  first  Yale  man 
on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts. 

John  S.  Hobart,  of  the  next  class,  was  Chief-Justice  of  New  York,  and  then  United 
States  Senator,  which  position  he  resigned  to  accept  that  of  United  States  District 
Judge.  His  classmate,  Edmund  Fanning,  bade  fair  to  attain  great  eminence  at  the 
North  Carolina  bar,  but,  having  married  a  daughter  of  Governor  Tryon,  sided  with  the 
royalists  during  the  Revolution,  in  which  he  raised  and  commanded  a  regiment  of 
Americans  under  the  British  colors.  Besides  filling  several  civil  offices  of  dignity  in 
the  colonies  which  adhered  to  Great  Britain,  he  rose  to  be  a  general  in  the  British 
army.  Oxford  gave  him  the  degree  of  J. CD.  before  the  Revolution,  and  Yale  and 
Dartmouth  that  of  LL.D.  at  a  later  period. 

Stephen  Mix  Mitchell,  of  the  class  of  1763,  Chief-Justice  of  Connecticut,  took  the 
leading  part,  as  one  of  the  senators  from  that  State,  in  establishing  her  title  to  the 
'Western  Reserve,"  in  Ohio,  the  avails  of  which  created  her  school  fund.  Two  years 
later  came  Theodore  Sedgwick,  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress,  and  afterwards 
of  both  houses  of  Congress  under  the  present  constitution,  and  closing  his  career  and 
his  life  as  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts.  He  was  one  of 
the  counsel  who  advocated  and  secured  from  the  courts  that  construction  of  the  consti- 
tution, adopted  by  his  State  during  the  Revolution,  which  gave  it  the  effect  of  abolish- 
ing slavery.  In  the  class  of  1766  was  the  second  Jared  Ingersoll,  who  was  sent  by  his 
father  to  London  for  the  study  of  his  profession,  entering  the  Middle  Temple,  where  he 
spent  five  years.  His  sympathies  were  with  the  popular  side  in  the  Revolution,  and 
he  was  sent  from  Pennsylvania  to  the  Continental  Congress,  and  afterwards  to  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1787.      In  181  2,  he  was  the  Federalist  candidate  for  Vice- 
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President,  with  DeWitt  Clinton  for  President,  receiving  eighty-six  votes  to  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-one  for  Elbridge  Gerry.  Of  the  next  class  was  Judge  Trumbull,  who 
studied  his  profession  under  John  Adams,  at  Boston,  imbibed  his  love  for  participation 
in  public  affairs,  and  is  better  known  as  a  political  pamphleteer  and  satirist,  in  prose 
and  verse,  than  from  his  career  at  the  bar  or  on  the  bench.  Abraham  Baldwin,  of 
Georgia,  of  the  class  of  1772,  was  a  member  of  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation,  of 
the  Convention  of  1787,  and  afterwards  of  both  houses  of  Congress.  He  was  also  the 
originator  of  the  State  University  at  Athens,  secured  the  State  aid  which  brought  it 
into  existence,  and  was  for  several  years  its  president.  His  classmate,  William  Hull, 
won  a  brilliant  reputation  in  the  Revolutionary  army,  and  was  successful  in  the  sup- 
pression of  Shay's  rebellion  in  Massachusetts.  Returning  then  to  the  bar,  he  practiced 
for  many  years  with  credit ;  but  unfortunately  accepting,  at  an  advanced  age,  too 
responsible  a  position  in  the  field,  as  brigadier-general  and  commander  of  our  north- 
west army,  in  the  war  of  181 2,  he  proved  incompetent  for  the  defense  of  Detroit,  for 
the  surrender  of  which  to  General  Brock  he  was  court-martialed  and  sentenced  to 
death.  He  received  a  pardon  from  the  President  on  account  of  his  Revolutionary 
record,  and  public  opinion  was  not  unanimous  as  to  the  justice  of  his  conviction. 

In  the  class  of  1774  we  find  Chief-Justice  Woodbridge,  of  Vermont,  and  in  the  next, 
his  associate,  Judge  Bradley,  better  known  as  long  one  of  the  early  senators  from  that 
State;  while  she  also  received  another  chief-justice  from  the  class  of  1777,  in  Nathaniel 
Chipman,  one  of  the  first  lawyers  of  his  time,  who  filled  that  office  from  1789  to  181 5, 
with  occasional  intervals,  during  which  he  was  called  to  other  positions  of  no  less  prom- 
inence under  the  United  States.  He  was  Professor  of  Law  in  Middlebury  College 
from  18 16  until  his  death,  and  the  author  of  several  works  on  legal  or  constitutional 
topics.  Of  the  class  of  1778,  Stephen  Jacob  was  also  Chief-Justice  of  Vermont,  and 
Noah  Smith  an  associate-justice  of  the  same  court.  To  this  class  also  belonged  Chief- 
Justice  Swift,  of  Connecticut,  whose  legal  publications  are  still  a  standard  authority, 
and  often  quoted  in  all  our  courts ;  and  Oliver  Wolcott,  whose  only  judicial  station  was 
that  of  one  of  the  "midnight  judges,"  whom  the  Federalists,  in  retiring  from  power, 
sought  to  leave  as  a  life-long  legacy  to  their  successors,  but  whom  the  incoming  party 
summarily  got  rid  of,  by  abolishing  the  court  over  which  they  were  appointed  to  pre- 
side. Wolcott  filled  many  high  offices  of  a  financial  character,  among  them  that  of 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  John  Adams  ;  and  closed  his  public  career  as  Governor 
of  Connecticut.  In  this  year,  also,  Noah  Webster  was  graduated,  who  turned  in 
despair,  during  the  years  of  waiting  and  discouragement  which  ordinarily  attend  the 
entrance  of  a  lawyer  upon  his  profession,  from  law  to  literature,  and  by  his  spelling- 
books  and  dictionary  gained  perhaps  as  wide  and  as  well-earned  a  fame  as  that  of  any 
of  his  contemporaries  in  America. 

In  the  class  of  1779  comes  Elizur  Goodrich,  the  first  Professor  of  Law  in  Yale  Col- 
lege. He  resigned  a  seat  in  Congress  to  accept  from  President  Adams  the  place  of 
Collector  of  the  port  of  New  Haven,  and  will  be  best  remembered  in  connection  with 
his  prompt  removal  from  this  office,  to  make  room  for  a  Republican,  which  called  forth 
a  protest  from  the  merchants  of  New  Haven,  and  an  apologetic  letter  from  Jefferson,  in 
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which,  disclaiming  any  desire  to  make  any  general  or  sweeping  changes  among  the 
office-holders,  he  declared  it  to  be  necessary  to  give  his  friends  some  little  representa- 
tion, and  therefore  to  make  some  removals,  since  of  the  Federalists  in  office  ''few  die, 
and  none  resign."  Governor  Roger  Griswold,  of  the  next  class  (LL.D.,  Harvard,  1811, 
and  Yale,  18 12),  spent  the  best  part  of  his  life  in  Congress,  a  staunch  Federalist  and 
formidable  antagonist  in  debate. 

In  the  class  of  1781  is  the  once  prominent  name  of  Israel  Smith,  of  Vermont,  United 
States  Senator,  Chief- Justice,  and  Governor;  and  that  still  famous,  never  more  so  than 
to-day,  of  Chancellor  Kent.  Commencing  the  practice  of  law  with  great  distrust  of  his 
own  powers,  and  apprehension  of  failure,  he  determined  to  become  a  learned  lawyer,  if 
he  could  not  be  a  successful  one.  He  was  one  of  the  first  Americans  to  become  famil- 
iarly acquainted  with  the  Roman  law,  and  that  of  modern  Europe.  In  a  few  years  he 
was  called  to  the  chair  of  Law  in  Columbia  College,  then  to  the  bench  of  New  York, 
and  was  its  Chief-Justice  before  he  could  count  the  viginti  annorum  luaibrationes, 
which  tradition  demands.  The  main  part  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  a  judicial  career, 
and  his  decisions  had  probably  a  wider  influence  than  those  of  any  other  American 
judge,  except  Chief-Justice  Marshall,  in  moulding  the  character  of  the  unwritten  law  of 
his  country.  Retired  from  the  bench  by  a  constitutional  provision,  at  the  age  of  sixty, 
he  at  once  resumed  his  active  connection  with  Columbia,  and  prepared  an  elaborate 
course  of  lectures  on  all  the  heads  of  international  and  municipal  law,  which,  in  1826, 
were  published,  and,  as  "Kent's  Commentaries,"  have  long  been  regarded  as  an 
authority  of  the  highest  weight,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Chancellor  Kent  and 
Judge  Story,  both  well-read  civilians,  stand  confessedly  at  the  head  of  American  text- 
writers  on  legal  topics,  and  few  will  dispute  the  pre-eminence  of  Kent. 

To  the  class  of  1782  belonged  Chief-Justice  Hosmer,  of  Connecticut,  and  Ashur 
Robbins,  of  Rhode  Island  (LL.D.,  Brown,  1835),  an  eminent  practitioner  there,  and  for 
twelve  years  one  of  her  United  States  Senators;  and,  in  1783,  comes  Chief-Justice 
Daggett,  of  Connecticut,  one  of  her  first  lawyers  and  citizens  during  a  long  and 
honored  life. 

Governor  Huntington,  Chief-Justice  of  Ohio,  was  of  the  class  of  1785,  as  was  Timo- 
thy Pitkin,  the  historian  of  the  United  States,  whose  long  term  of  service  in  Congress 
withdrew  him  from  any  considerable  practice  at  the  bar ;  and  Governor  and  Chief- 
Justice  Return  Jonathan  Meigs,  of  Ohio,  Postmaster-General  for  nine  years  under 
Madison  and  Monroe.  His  remarkable  name  was  inherited  from  his  father,  a  Revolu- 
tionary officer,  to  whom  it  is  said  to  have  been  given  by  his  father,  Jonathan  Meigs, 
because  to  him  no  words  ever  had  a  sweeter  sound.  He  had  made  an  offer  of  mar- 
riage to  the  lady  who  afterwards  became  his  wife,  and  met  with  a  refusal ;  but,  as  he 
was  turning  sorrowfully  away,  she  relented,  and  his  first  return  of  hope  was  as  he 
heard  her  call  after  him,  "  Return,  Jonathan  !"  The  predecessor  of  Governor  Meigs  as 
Postmaster-General,  and  for  a  still  longer  time,  was  Gideon  Granger,  of  the  class  of 
1787,  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  Republican  lawyers  of  New  York.  His  son,  Francis 
Granger,  of  the  class  of  181 1,  also  a  lawyer,  afterwards  filled  the  same  office  under 
President  Tyler.     Abraham  Nott,  of  the  class  of  1787,  was  in  early  life  an  active  Fed- 
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eralist  in  South  Carolina,  and  afterwards  well  known  as  one  of  the  Judges  of  her  Court 
of  Appeals. 

In  the  next  class  were  William  Johnson  (LL.D.,  Hamilton,  1819),  who  for  a  long 
period  was  the  official  reporter  of  the  highest  courts  in  New  York,  and  also  published 
a  translation  of  Azuni  on  Maritime  Law;  Judge  Woodworth  (LL.D.,  Williams,  1829), 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  same  State;  and  Jeremiah  Mason  (LL.D.,  Bowdoin,  Har- 
vard, and  Dartmouth),  the  head  of  the  New  Hampshire  bar  for  a  generation,  and  then, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-four,  removing  to  Boston,  to  take  a  position  hardly  less  distin- 
guished at  that  of  Massachusetts. 

In  the  class  of  1790  was  Samuel  Jones  (LL.D.,  Columbia,  1826),  Chancellor  of  New 
York,  a  Judge  of  her  Court  of  Appeals,  and  Chief-Justice  of  the  Superior  Court  of  New 
York  city  in  its  palmiest  days;  in  that  of  1 79 1,  Judge  Gould,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Litchfield  Law  School,  and  author  of  the  principal  American  text-book  on  pleading ; 
and  General  Porter,  distinguished  in  the  field  in  the  war  of  18 12,  tendered  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  of  the  United  States  in  181 5,  Secretary  of  War  under  John  Ouincy 
Adams,  and  one  of  the  originators  of  the  project  of  the  Erie  Canal.  The  next  class 
gave  Chief-Justices  to  New  Brunswick  (William  Botsford),  and  to  Bermuda  (James  C. 
Esten),  and  two  Judges  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Errors,  of  Connecticut,  Asa  Chap- 
man and  Roger  Minott  Sherman,  the  latter  of  whom  was  the  leader  of  the  Connec- 
ticut bar  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Chief-Justice  Williams,  of  Connecticut,  was  a 
member  of  the  class  of  1  794.  Three  years  later  came  Henry  Baldwin,  half  brother 
of  Abraham  Baldwin,  of  the  class  of  1772,  and  an  Associate-Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States ;  Seth  P.  Staples,  the  founder  of  the  Yale  Law  School,  and 
afterwards  eminent  at  the  bar  of  New  York  city  ;  and  Thomas  Day,  the  accurate  and 
scholarly  reporter  of  judicial  decisions  in  Connecticut  for  nearly  half  a  century. 

In  the  class  of  1801  were  two  Chief-Justices,  Peter  Hitchcock,  of  Ohio,  and  Thomas 
J.  Oakley,  of  the  Superior  Court  of  New  York  city,  whose  judgments  on  matters  of 
commercial  law  are  received  as  weighty  authority  in  all  our  American  courts ;  and,  two 
years  later,  graduated  Chief-Justice  Church,  of  Connecticut. 

The  central  figure  in  the  class  of  1804  was  John  C.  Calhoun,  its  valedictorian,  and 
whose  prospects  at  the  bar  of  South  Carolina  were  of  the  brightest  kind  when  he  was 
led  away  into  the  wider  field  of  public  affairs.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  his 
views  of  the  nature  of  the  United  States  Constitution,  enforced  during  so  many  years 
from  his  seat  in  the  Senate  or  the  Cabinet,  did  more  than  any  other  thing  to  establish 
the  belief  of  the  right  of  secession  among  the  people  of  the  South.  He  is  the  only 
graduate  of  Yale  who  has  filled  the  office  of  Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  period  when  all  the  names  on  the  Triennial  Catalogue 
are  no  longer  starred.  The  lawyers  who  have  gone  out  from  Yale  during  the  last 
seventy  years  are  either  still  living,  or  freshly  remembered.  There  are  probably  no 
States  where  they  are  not  to  be  found — few  where  they  have  not  been  elevated  to  the 
bench  or  to  high  political  office. 

The  present  Chief- Justice  of  the  United  States  and  one  of  his  associates  (Judge 
Strong)  are  graduates  of  Yale,  while  another  (Judge  Davis)  was  a  student  in  the  Yale 
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Law  School,  before  degrees  were  conferred  in  that  department  of  the  university.  The 
Secretary  of  State  (William  M.  Evarts),  formerly  Attorney-General  under  President 
Johnson,  was  a  class-mate  of  the  Chief-Justice,  and  it  would  be  easy  to  mention  scores 
of  names  from  the  lawyers  graduated  during  the  present  century  which  have  been 
hardly  less  distinguished.  The  task  of  selection,  however,  would  be  a  delicate  if  not 
an  invidious  one,  and  we  leave  it  to  the  historian  of  Yale  in  the  next  centurv. 


INVENTORS    AND    PROMOTERS    OF    IMPORTANT 

PUBLIC    INTERESTS. 


BY  PROFESSOR    BENJAMIN    SILLIMAN. 


Not  to  mention  numerous  minor  inventions,  useful  in  their  day,  there  are  a  few  made 
or  promoted  by  Yale  alumni  of  such  pre-eminent  importance  as  to  require  special 
notice  in  this  connection.  Such  are  the  cotton-gin,  and  the  American  system  of  small 
arms  manufacture  of  Eli  Whitney ;  the  electro-magnetic  telegraph  system  of  Samuel 
Finley  Breeze  Morse ;  the  submarine  torpedo  system  of  David  Bushnell ;  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  fine-wool  merino  sheep,  by  David  Humphreys ;  the  apparatus  for  artificial 
production  of  ice,  of  Alexander  C.  Twining ;  the  rock  breaker  of  Eli  Whitney  Blake ; 
the  system  of  ocean  steam  navigation,  by  Junius  Smith ;  and  the  India-rubber  indus- 
try, by  Charles  Goodyear. 

With  Whitney's  cotton-gin  came  the  most  important  agricultural,  manufacturing,  and 
commercial  revolution  of  the  century ;  with  the  telegraphic  system  time  and  space 
were  annihilated,  and  all  nationalities  bound  into  one ;  Bushnell's  torpedo  system 
lacked  only  the  telegraph  and  battery  to  make  it  the  most  formidable  marine  enginery 
yet  discovered ;  Twining's  ice  machines  (often  under  another  name)  have  carried  arctic 
temperatures  to  the  tropics,  and  made  it  possible  everywhere  to  produce  intense  cold 
by  the  combustion  of  fuel ;  ocean  steam  navigation  found  its  earliest  and  most  zealous 
advocate  in  Junius  Smith,  whose  enthusiasm  was  at  the  time  considered  almost  insan- 
ity, but  his  utmost  conceptions  fell  far  short  of  the  reality  since  developed ;  Blake's 
rock  breaker,  now  found  in  every  mining  region  of  the  world,  preparing  roadways  and 
engineering  works  everywhere,  was  a  direct  product  of  mathematical  talent  applied  to 
a  great  mechanical  problem  ;  Charles  Goodyear,  drawing  for  many  years  daily  counsel 
and  aid  from  the  old  laboratory  of  Yale,  although  not  an  alumnus,  became  thus  insep- 
arably connected  with  the  university,  and  his  invention  has  made  his  name  familiar  the 
world  over. 

Eli  Whitney  (born  1765,  died  1825)  was  graduated  1792.      From  early  youth  he 
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developed  his  inventive  power,  and  showed  the  nicest  mechanical  skill.  Laboring 
upon  his  father's  ancestral  farm  (the  "Fay  Farm")  in  Westborough,  Massachusetts, 
until  he  was  twenty-three  years  of  age,  he  entered  Yale  A.D.  1789,  having  chiefly 
fitted  himself  for  an  academic  course  by  self-sacrificing  training  in  the  intervals  of  farm 
labor,  turning  to  good  account  from  an  early  day  his  mechanical  genius  so  as  to  obtain 
the  means  to  advance  his  studies.  Graduating  at  the  mature  age  of  twenty-seven,  he 
sought  temporary  occupation  as  a  tutor  in  the  family  of  a  planter  in  Georgia,  who 
before  Whitney's  arrival  had  employed  another  teacher,  leaving  the  future  inventor  of 
the  cotton-gin  penniless  but  not  friendless,  and  compelled  to  turn  his  talents  into  some 
immediately  productive  channel.  Devoting  himself  with  industry  to  reading  law,  with 
the  design  of  entering  upon  its  practice,  he  found  an  asylum  in  the  house  of  Mrs. 
Greene,  of  Savannah,  widow  of  General  Greene,  whose  friendship  for  Whitney  was 
most  disinterested  and  important.  While  there  he  met  frequently  gentlemen  of  dis- 
tinction, chiefly  military  men  who  had  served  under  General  Greene,  and  heard  from 
them  the  urgent  need  of  some  simple  mechanical  contrivance  for  cleaning  cotton  from 
its  seeds.  Great  areas  of  good  land  unsuited  to  rice  and  indigo  could  be  planted  in 
cotton  if  only  the  cotton  could  be  cleansed.  But  it  was  in  vain  to  raise  cotton,  while  to 
separate  one  pound  of  clean  staple  from  the  seed  was  a  day's  work  for  a  hand,  and 
mechanical  ingenuity  must  supply  this  want.  Such  was  the  conversation  among  these 
gentlemen,  in  Whitney's  presence,  on  the  then  state  of  Southern  agriculture.  "  Gentle- 
men," said  Mrs.  Greene,  "apply  to  my  young  friend,  Mr.  Whitney,  he  can  make 
anything."  Mr.  Whitney  never  acted  upon  a  hasty  impulse.  His  mind  was  by  consti- 
tution cautious  and  logical,  his  habit  reticent.  He  saw  the  importance  of  the  sugges- 
tion— that  a  great  necessity  existed — and  he  calmly  set  about  meeting  it.  By  some 
search  he  found  in  a  warehouse  in  Savannah  a  small  quantity  of  cotton  on  the  seed, 
which  supplied  him  with  the  material  required.  It  was  out  of  season — the  beginning  of 
winter.  Beyond  his  kind  friend,  Mrs.  Greene,  he  communicated  his  intentions  only  to 
his  friend  and  future  partner,  Phineas  Miller  (Yale,  1785),  a  young  lawyer  of  Savannah, 
who  immediately  entered  warmly  into  his  views,  and  assigned  him  a  secluded  room  in 
the  house  at  Mulberry  Grove,  where,  with  such  rude  tools  and  appliances  as  the  very 
limited  mechanical  resources  of  Savannah  at  that  time  could  furnish,  he  set  himself  to 
the  solution  of  the  problem,  and  before  the  close  of  the  winter  the  machine,  substan- 
tially the  same  in  use  to-day,  was  so  far  complete  that  success  was  assured.  Never  was 
there  a  machine  better  designed  to  accomplish  a  definite  object  in  the  most  simple  and 
rapid  manner,  and  requiring  less  modification  from  its  original  plan  to  enable  the 
inventor  to  realize  his  designs.  Mrs.  Greene  invited  to  her  house  gentlemen  from 
different  parts  of  the  State  to  witness  its  first  trial  in  a  temporary  building  erected  for 
the  purpose,  and  there  they  saw,  with  astonishment  and  delight,  more  cotton  sepa- 
rated from  the  seed  in  one  day  by  the  labor  of  a  single  hand  than  could  otherwise 
be  cleansed  in  many  months.  The  excitement  following  the  success  of  this  experi- 
ment was  such  that  it  was  impossible  longer  to  keep  the  thing  private,  and  so  deter- 
mined were  certain  unscrupulous  persons  to  possess  themselves  of  the  new  invention 
that,  regardless  of  law   and  private  right,  they  broke   in  by  night    and    carried    the 
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machine  away  bodily,  so  that  before  Whitney  could  complete  his  model  and  secure  his 
patent  a  number  of  machines  were  in  successful  operation,  made  with  some  trifling 
modification,  in  the  hope  of  evading  the  patent  and  of  appropriating  the  invention. 
Then  followed  for  thirteen  years  an  endless  series  of  costly  and  vexatious  suits  at  law 
in  the  determined  effort  to  protect  his  invention — offering  a  sad  spectacle  of  the  per- 
fidy and  rapacity  of  infringers,  the  bad  faith  and  corruption  of  juries  and  legislatures, 
than  which  nothing  in  the  history  of  invention  is  more  melancholy  or  disheartening. 
It  was  felt  that  the  invention  of  the  cotton-gin  was  too  great  a  boon  to  be  left  in 
the  peaceable  possession  of  a  single-handed  inventor,  and  it  was  only  too  easy  to 
raise  the  cry  of  an  odious  monopoly  to  excite  the  multitude  to  do  an  evil  which  a 
limited  number  would  have  shrunk  from.  The  story  is  told  in  many  of  its  details  by 
Professor  Olmsted  in  his  "  Memoir  of  Eli  Whitney"  {American  Journal  of  Sci- 
ence [1],  xxi.,  201-264,  1832).  Suffice  it  to  say,  Whitney  succeeded  in  defending 
his  patent.  South  Carolina  finally  paid  him  fifty  thousand  dollars,  after  having  once 
repudiated  her  contract  and  setting  up  a  suit  to  recover  from  him  the  first  installment 
paid  under  it,  while  North  Carolina  honorably  fulfilled  her  royalty :  but  Georgia 
never  made  requital  of  the  injuries  sustained  by  him  on  her  soil,  nor  did  the  United 
States  Government  grant  him  a  renewal  of  his  term  of  ownership,  although  it  was 
clearly  demonstrated  in  a  very  able  memorial,  drawn  by  Whitney  himself,  that  nearly 
the  whole  life  of  the  patent  was  wasted  in  costly  litigations  which  had  consumed 
all  he  had  received  from  his  invention ;  while  he  proved  that  the  whole  amount 
received  by  him  in  requital  of  his  great  gift  to  the  country  was  not  equal  to  the  value 
of  the  labor  saved  in  one  hour  by  his  machines  then  in  use  in  the  United  States  ! 
The  stain  left  upon  the  national  honor  by  the  treatment  of  Whitney  is  indelible.  He 
did  not  lack  able  advocates.  Judge  Johnson's  celebrated  opinion  in  the  case  of 
"  Whitney,  survivor  of  Miller  &  Whitney,  vs.  Arthur  Fort,  in  equity  (United  States 
Court  in  Georgia,  December,  1807),"  is  of  record,  and  is  of  greater  value  to  the 
descendants  of  the  inventor,  on  the  roll  of  honor,  than  any  fortune  could  be  without  it. 
All  the  attempts  made  during  all  those  tedious  years  of  litigation,  and  since,  to  rob 
Mr.  Whitney  of  the  merit  of  originality  in  this  invention,  utterly  failed,  and  the  whole 
controversy  stands  conspicuous  among  the  causes  celebrcs  of  the  patent  law.  It  is 
impossible  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  this  invention  upon  the  growth  and  pros- 
perity of  this  country  and  of  the  world  at  large,  alike  in  agriculture,  manufactures,  and 
commerce,  and  equally  idle  to  attempt,  as  has  been  done,  to  belittle  the  merits  of  the 
inventor  by  the  assertion  that  the  problem  was  so  simple  that  if  Whitney  had  not 
invented  the  cotton-gin  somebody  else  would — a  statement  equally  true  of  Galileo, 
Columbus,  Watt,  and  other  great  inventors  and  discoverers.  Says  Lord  Macaulay, 
"  What  Peter  the  Great  did  to  make  Russia  dominant,  Eli  Whitney's  invention  of  the 
cotton-gin  has  more  than  equalled  in  its  relation  to  the  power  and  progress  of  the  United 
States."  It  has  equally  contributed  to  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  prosperity  of 
Great  Britain.  But  so  disastrous  to  Whitney  was  the  constant  drain  on  his  strength  and 
his  funds  in  defending  his  invention  that  in  1798  he  turned  his  attention  to  maturing 
plans  for  the  manufacture  of  small  arms,  a  branch  of  industry  never  before  his  time  sue- 
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cessfully  undertaken  in  this  country.  The  causes  of  failure  on  the  part  of  his  predeces- 
sors in  this  industry  engaged  his  attention,  and  the  result,  after  many  difficulties,  was 
the  development  of  what  is  very  properly  called  the  American  unifonnitarian  system 
of  small-arms  manufacture,  now  universally  adopted  in  this  country,  and  to  a  great 
degree  in  Europe  also.  It  would  require  more  space  than  we  can  assign  to  it  to  make 
a  full  statement  of  this  subject.  Suffice  it  to  say,  the  several  parts  of  a  musket, 
for  example,  under  this  system,  were  carried  along  through  the  various  processes 
of  manufacture  in  lots  of  some  hundreds  or  thousands  each.  In  their  various 
stages  of  progress  they  were  made  to  undergo  successive  operations  by  machinery, 
which  not  only  vastly  abridged  the  labor,  but  at  the  same  time  so  fixed  and 
determined  their  form  and  dimensions  as  to  make  comparatively  little  skill  neces- 
sary in  the  manual  operations.  Such  was  the  construction  and  arrangement  of  this 
machinery,  that  it  could  be  worked  by  persons  of  little  or  no  experience,  and  yet  it 
performed  the  work  with  so  much  precision  that  when,  in  the  later  stages  of  the  pro- 
cess, the  several  parts  of  the  musket  came  to  be  put  together,  they  were  as  readily 
adapted  to  each  other  as  if  each  had  been  made  for  its  respective  fellow.  A  lot  of 
these  parts  passed  through  the  hands  of  several  different  workmen  successively,  and 
in  some  cases  returned  at  intervals  more  or  less  remote  to  the  hands  of  the  same  work- 
man, each  performing  upon  them  every  time  some  single  and  simple  operation,  by 
machinery  or  by  hand,  until  they  were  completed.  Thus  Mr.  Whitney  reduced  a 
complex  business,  embracing  many  ramifications,  almost  to  a  mere  succession  of 
simple  processes,  and  was  thereby  enabled  to  make  a  division  of  labor  among  his 
workmen  on  a  principle  which  was  not  only  more  extensive,  but  also  altogether  more 
philosophical,  than  that  pursued  in  the  English  method.  In  England,  the  labor  of 
making  a  musket  was  divided  by  making  the  different  workmen  the  manufacturers  of 
different  limbs,  while  in  Mr.  Whitney's  system  the  work  was  divided  with  reference  to 
its  nature,  and  several  workmen  performed  different  operations  on  the  same  limb. 
Under  such  an  arrangement  any  person  of  ordinary  capacity  would  soon  acquire 
sufficient  dexterity  to  perform  a  branch  of  the  work.  Indeed,  so  easy  did  Mr. 
Whitney  find  it  to  instruct  new  and  inexperienced  workmen,  that  he  uniformly  pre- 
ferred to  do  so,  rather  than  attempt  to  combat  the  prejudices  of  those  who  had 
learned  the  trade  under  a  different  system.  So  entirely  successful  was  Mr.  Whitney's 
system  that  he  soon  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  not  only  his  system,  but  most  of  his 
machinery,  introduced  into  every  other  considerable  establishment  for  the  manufacture 
of  small  arms,  both  public  and  private,  in  the  United  States.  Indeed,  Whitney's 
system  was  by  no  means  confined  to  the  special  business  of  making  arms.  His 
methods  and  machinery — including  in  its  broadest  sense  the  method  of  shaping  sur- 
faces by  milling,  in  which  revolving  cutters  are  substituted  for  the  old  processes  of 
hand  filing  and  chopping — were  of  wide,  almost  universal,  application,  and  they  may 
be  recognized  to-day,  not  only  in  the  great  armories  of  the  world,  but  in  almost  every 
engineering  workshop ;  while  the  existing  generation  rarely  think  that  the  "  American 
System,"  in  which  they  all  take  pride,  originated,  and  was  fully  developed  in  all  its 
essential  details,  in  i  798-1810,  in  the  modest  little  shops  nestling  under  the  shadow  of 
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East  Rock  in  New  Haven,  and  driven  by  the  water  of  Mill  River.  By  a  succession 
of  inheritance  rare  in  this  country,  Mr.  Whitney's  armories  and  methods  have  passed 
to  a  son  and  a  grandson,  bearing  the  same  name  and  conducting  the  same  business, 
and  also  alumni  of  Yale.* 

Samuel  Finley  Breese  Morse,  born  1791,  died  1872,  was  a  graduate  in  the  class 
of  1 8 10.  He  devoted  his  early  years  with  zeal  and  success  to  the  fine  arts,  in  which 
he  attained  an  enviable  reputation.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts,  and  for  many  years  its  president.  It  was  only  in  1832,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  return  from  his  second  tour  of  art  study  in  Europe,  that  Morse  conceived  and  devel- 
oped the  fundamental  ideas  of  his  electro-telegraphic  system.  While  yet  on  board  the 
passenger  ship  Sully,  from  Havre  to  New  York,  he  recorded  in  his  note-book,  and 
sustained  by  calculations,  the  outline  features  of  his  new  system,  founded  on  the  then 
newly  observed  phenomena  of  electro-magnetic  induction.  The  elements  he  then  con- 
ceived were :  a  single  circuit  of  conductors  from  some  source  of  electricity ;  a  system 
of  signs  consisting  of  dots,  lines,  and  spaces,  to  represent  numerals  and  letters;  and  a 
method  of  causing  the  electric  current  to  imprint  these  signs  on  a  fillet  of  paper  by  a 
lever,  armed  at  one  end  with  a  pen  or  stylus.  From  various  causes  of  delay  it  was  not 
until  the  autumn  of  1835  that  he  constructed  the  first  rude  model  of  his  telegraphic 
apparatus,  which  was  exhibited  privately  to  his  friends  in  his  studio  in  New  York 
city.  A  horse-shoe  magnet  formed  by  a  blacksmith  from  a  small  bar  of  round 
iron,  and  armed  with  a  few  feet  of  copper  wire  insulated  by  cotton  laid  on  by  hand, 
an  artist's  stretcher  nailed  to  one  end  of  a  common  table — upon  which  the  parts  were 
mounted — and  a  common  wooden  clock  for  moving  the  paper,  constituted  the  first 
development  of  the  Morse  telegraph.  A  figure  of  this  apparatus  is  given  in  Prescott's 
"Electricity  and  the  Electric  Telegraph"  (1877),  page  422.  The  first  public  exhi- 
bition of  Morse's  telegraph  was  made  September  2,  1837,  when  the  marking  of  signals 
was  effected  through  one-third  of  a  mile.  A  recording  instrument,  substantially  the 
same  now  in  use,  was  constructed  immediately  after  this.  The  public  journals  were 
filled  with  notices  of  the  Morse  telegraph,  and  public  attention  was  thus  strongly 
directed  towards  it.  The  first  scientific  mention  of  his  system  appeared  in  the  Amciri- 
can  Journal  of  Science,  for  January,  1838,  in  an  editorial  article  illustrated  with  speci- 
mens of  its  telegraphic  writing.  During  his  college  course  Morse  developed  great  love 
for  physical  science,  and  was  a  favorite  pupil  of  Professor  Silliman,  the  elder,  and  a 
warm  attachment  then  commenced  which  continued  during  more  than  fifty  years. 
During  his  devotion  to  artistic  studies,  Morse's  attention  was  naturally  diverted  from 
scientific  studies,  and  it  was  not  therefore  surprising  that  when  he  entered  upon  his 
electrical  career,  he  was  uninformed  of  the  then  existing  state  of  research  in  this 
department.  Had  he  known  of  the  results  already  attained  by  Gauss  and  Weber,  or 
of  Steinheil  and  others,  he  would  not,  in  1844,  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  redis- 
covering the  ground  circuit  in  constructing  the  first  line  from  Washington  to  Baltimore. 


*Mr.  Eli  Whitney,  2d,  graduated  at  Nassau  Hall,  Princeton,  1841,  and  pro  causa  honoris  at  Yale,  1869.     Mr.  Eli  Whitney, 
3d,  graduated  at  Yale,  1869. 
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But  such  things  only  the  more  certainly  establish  the  claim  of  Morse  to  the  merit 
of  originality  in  his  invention.  The  important  fact  remains  that  "The  Morse  Sys- 
tem," as  originally  conceived  and  matured  by  him,  remains  substantially  unchanged 
to-day,  and  has  maintained  itself  against  the  competition  of  the  world  not  alone  in 
America,  but  also  in  Germany,  Austria,  and  other  European  States,  and  in  South 
America.  The  24th  of  May,  1 844,  witnessed  the  first  successful  transmission  of  a  mes- 
sage— "What  hath  God  wrought?" — from  the  rooms  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  in  Washington  to  Baltimore,  which  was  immediately  repeated  back  to  Washing- 
ton. This  crowned  the  labors  of  nine  anxious  years,  and  opened  at  once  the  path  to 
fame  and  wealth.  "  In  his  frequent  visits  abroad  his  progress  was  that  of  a  prince,  in 
the  attentions  he  received,  rather  than  that  of  a  plain  American  citizen.  Kings  delighted 
to  do  him  honor,  while  at  home  all  rejoiced  in  his  successes.  Honors  and  decorations 
were  showered  upon  him  at  home  and  abroad.  But  the  most  distinguished  mark  of 
public  gratitude  for  his  invention  was  that  conferred  upon  him  by  a  congress  of  repre- 
sentatives of  ten  of  the  governments  of  Europe,  specially  convened  for  the  purpose  in 
Paris,  in  1858,  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  when  it  was  unanimously  decided  that  the 
sum  of  four  hundred  thousand  francs  should  be  presented  to  him."  At  the  close  of 
1875,  there  were  already  nearly  one  million  of  miles  of  telegraphic  wires  in  use  on 
land,  with  nearly  thirty-eight  thousand  stations,  in  all  countries  and  systems.  The 
uses  of  the  telegraph  are  constantly  extending.  By  its  aid  science  has  been  able  to 
fix  points  in  space,  and  distances  terrestrial  and  celestial,  with  an  accuracy  before 
unknown ;  the  daily  signal  reports  have  advanced  meteorology  towards  the  limits  of  an 
exact  science ;  and  probably  few  things  have  done  so  much  to  establish  in  the  average 
mind  of  the  world  the  value  and  importance  of  scientific  research  as  that  the  seemingly 
capricious  movements  of  the  weather  are  brought  by  the  signal  service  within  the 
limits  of  reasonably  accurate  prophecy.  Time  signals,  automatic  registration  of  physi- 
cal phenomena,  and  lastly  the  audible  transmission  of  articulate  sounds,  are  among  the 
triumphs  of  telegraphy.  It  finds  its  home  in  every  house,  adding  the  convenience  and 
security  of  its  silent  swiftness  in  serving  the  instant  wants  of  human  life,  giving  to 
entire  communities  the  sense  of  security  against  fire  and  burglary. 

The  telegraph  is  an  invention  which  is  the  perfect  flower  and  fruit  of  many  separate 
and  distinct  discoveries  chronicled  in  the  lives  and  labors  of  successive  investigators  of 
both  continents  since  Franklin  fired  spirits  of  wine  across  the  Schuylkill,  in  1  749,  and 
Watson,  in  1747,  signalled  the  rooms  of  the  Royal  Society  in  London  from  his  house  in 
Clapham  Common.  Volta  and  his  pile  ;  Oersted  and  his  conjunctive  wire  ;  Schweiger 
and  his  multiplier;  Sturgeon  and  his  soft-iron  magnets;  Henry  and  Faraday,  with 
their  researches  upon  secondary  and  induced  currents ;  Daniel,  Hare,  Grove,  and 
Bunsen,  with  their  batteries ;  Kemp  and  his  amalgamated  zinc ;  and  many  more,  must 
all  live  and  labor,  and  contribute  each  his  own  work  to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge, 
before  it  was  possible  for  Morse,  or  Wheatstone,  or  any  other  inventor,  to  enter  in  and 
by  combining  reap  the  reward  of  the  labors  of  these  investigators.  Such  is  the  funda- 
mental distinction  between  invention  and  discovery.  This  it  was  Morse's  good  fortune 
to  do  at  the  right  time  and  in  an  admirable  manner,  and  he  has  his  reward  in  an  undy- 
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ing  fame,  and  the  greater  satisfaction  of  having  conferred  an  immense  boon  upon  the 
age  in  which  he  lived. 

David  Bushnell,  born  1742,  died  1824,  was  graduated  in  1775.  He  was  a  native 
of  Saybrook,  Connecticut,  and  was  nearly  thirty  years  of  age  before  he  came  to  col- 
lege. His  attention  had  been  directed,  we  know  not  how,  to  submarine  warfare,  before 
coming  to  college ;  so  that,  on  graduating,  his  plans  were  matured,  and  he  entered 
immediately  upon  introducing  his  torpedo  system.  General  Henry  L.  Abbot,  United 
States  Topographical  Engineer,  in  his  historical  sketch  of  the  torpedo  (Johnson's 
Cyclopaedia),  says  : 

"To  an  American  engineer  officer,  Captain  David  Bushnell,  the  credit  is  due  not  only  of  experimentally 
developing  this  principle,  but  also  of  devising  a  submarine  boat  (called  'The  American  Turtle'),  by  which  the 
first  attempt  to  apply  it  to  the  destruction  of  an  enemy  was  ever  made.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Yale  College 
(1775),  and  by  his  fertility  of  invention  and  persevering  efforts  to  perfect  the  new  weapon,  he  has  justly  won 
the  right  to  be  considered  the  originator  of  submarine  mining  as  practiced  at  the  present  day.  His  first  practi- 
cal trial  was  made  in  1776,  use  being  made  of  his  submarine  boat,  navigated  by  Sergeant  Ezra  Lee.  The  attack 
was  directed  against  the  Eagle,  the  flag-ship  of  Lord  Howe,  lying  in  New  York  harbor,  and  the  vessel  narrowly 
escaped  destruction.  In  1777  Bushnell  caused  the  blowing  up  of  a  prize  schooner  lying  at  anchor  astern  of 
the  frigate  Cerberus,  off  New  London,  by  means  of  a  drifting  torpedo  which  he  had  directed  against  the  latter, 
and  which  was  ignorantly  taken  up  on  board  the  schooner.  In  the  following  winter  he  set  adrift  many  torpe- 
does to  annoy  the  British  fleet  in  the  Delaware,  thus  giving  occasion  to  the  so-called  'Battle  of  the  Kegs,' 
which  was  commemorated  in  a  humorous  song  by  Dr.  Hopkinson,  author  of  '  Hail,  Columbia.'  Twenty  years 
later  Robert  Fulton  revived  the  general  ideas  of  Bushnell,  and  attempted  to  introduce  submarine  warfare  in 
the  French  navy." 

It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  Bushnell  was  of  the  same  family  with  Cornelius  S. 
Bushnell,  who  bore  an  important  part  in  bringing  out  the  iron-clad  Monitor  of 
Ericsson,  which  arrived  May  9,  1862,  in  Norfolk,  just  in  time  to  destroy  the  Confede- 
rate ram  Virginia  (formerly  the  United  States  steamship  Merrimac),  and  to  establish 
for  its  bold  inventor  the  honor  of  first  successfully  employing  the  armed  revolving  tur- 
ret in  naval  shipbuilding. 

David  Humphreys,  born  1752,  died  1818,  was  graduated  in  1 77 1,  and  aside  from  his 
literary,  civic,  military,  and  diplomatic  renown,  is  mentioned  here  as  the  introducer 
from  Spain  of  the  famous  race  of  fine-wool  merino  sheep,  before  unknown  in  the 
United  States.  This  was  on  his  return  from  his  Spanish  mission,  in  1802,  when  he 
imported  one  hundred  of  these  animals,  and  thus  gave  a  great  impulse  to  an  important 
and  previously  neglected  department  of  agriculture.  This  circumstance  is  commemo- 
rated in  the  well-known  Latin  inscription,  prepared  by  Professor  J.  L.  Kingsley,  and 
engraved  on  bronze  tablets  upon  his  monument  in  New  Haven,  which  thus  refers  to 
this  argosy : 

"Iberia  reversus  natalc  solum  vellere  vere  aurco  ditavit." 

Humphreys  also  engaged,  immediately  on  his  return,  in  the  manufacture  of  woolens 
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at    Humphreysville,  on    the    Naugatuck,  in    Connecticut — a    branch  of  industry  then 
almost  unknown  in  America. 

Eli  Whitney  Blake,  of  New  Haven,  still  living-,  graduated  in  the  class  of  1816,  and 
is  widely  known  as  an  able  investigator  of  mechanical  and  physical  problems.  His 
discussion  "Of  the  Law  which  governs  the  Flow  of  Elastic  Fluids  through  Orifices" 
(1848) ;  his  "  Determination  of  the  General  Law  according  to  which  Pulses  differing  in 
Intensity  are  propagated  in  Elastic  Media,  with  Remarks  on  the  received  Theory  of 
the  Velocity  of  Sound"  (1848) ;  his  consideration  of  the  "  Influence  of  the  known  Laws 
of  Motion  on  the  Expansion  of  Elastic  Fluids"  (1850);  and  finally  his  experimental 
demonstration  of  the  accuracy  of  his  theorem,  announced  in  the  first-named  paper, 
after  it  had  been  impugned,  viz.,  "  On  the  Flow  of  Elastic  Fluids  through  Orifices, 
with  a  suQforestion  of  a  New  Method  of  Determining  the  Mutual  Relations  of  Elastic 
Force,  Temperature,  and  Density  in  an  Expanding  Fluid"  (1851),  will  all  be  found  in 
the  American  Journal  of  Science,  for  the  years  cited.  All  these  papers  are  marked  by 
original  and  profound  views,  giving  results  of  great  importance  in  reference  to  the 
theory  of  the  steam-engine,  and  showing,  also,  that  the  velocity  of  sound  is  not,  as  was 
before  supposed,  a  constant  quantity,  but  varies  with  the  intensity  of  the  sonorous 
pulse  ;  and  giving  the  law  of  that  variation. 

The  importance  of  Mr.  Blake's  theoretical  views  on  the  flow  of  elastic  fluids  through 
orifices  will  be  better  understood  from  the  perusal  of  the  following  letter  from  the  dis 
tinguished  mechanical  engineer,  R.  D.  Napier,  late  of  Glasgow,  which  has  not  before 
been  made  public : 

"Hyde  Park  Street,  Glasgow,  Jan.  2,  '75. 

"  Eli  W.  Blake,  Esq. — Dear  Sir: — In  1866  I  published  my  views  about  the  flow  of  steam,  with  the  results 
of  experiments,  and  was  not  aware,  till  several  years  afterwards,  that  you  had  published  the  self-same  views  more 
than  eighteen  years  before  me.  I  have  no  doubt  that  you,  with  comparatively  few  experiments  to  support  you, 
would  find,  if  possible,  more  difficulty  than  I  did  to  convince  any  one  of  the  truth  of  your  views.  I  think  I 
may  safely  say  that  I  should  to  this  date  hardly  have  convinced  any  one  had  not  Professor  Rankin  come 
to  my  rescue  by  writing  papers  in  The  Engineer,  in  November  and  December,  1869,  and  now,  through  that,  I 
understand  that  our  views  are  accepted  generally  in  Germany,  and  among  a  number  of  mathematicians  of  the 
first  class  in  Britain.      I  thought  you  would  like  to  see  that  at  least  you  were  not  quite  forgotten  in  the  thing. 

"When  writing  my  letter  in  The  Engineer,  now  sent  (December  25,  '74),  I  had  nothing  to  refer  to  as  to 
the  date  of  your  views  being  published,  or  I  should  have  mentioned  it. 

"Yours  very  truly, 

"Robert  D.   Napier." 

This  manly  and  generous  acknowledgment  is  fully  sustained  by  the  communication, 
over  Mr.  Napier's  name,  in  The  Engineer  of  December  25,  1874,  to  which  he  makes 
reference  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Blake,  just  cited.  The  historian  of  science  will  not  fail  to 
reclaim  for  Mr.  Blake  an  equal  share  certainly  of  the  merit  of  originality  in  this  discov- 
ery and  the  right  of  priority  by  eighteen  years. 

Rev.  S.  Earnshaw,  of  Sheffield,  England,  in  i860  published  a  memoir  "On  a  New 
Theoretical  Determination  of  the  Velocity  of  Sound,"  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine, 
London,  in  which  he  says  (p.  37,  vol.  xx.),  "  Before  it  was  announced  by  myself,  at  the 
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meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Leeds,  in  t  858,  that,  according  to  theory,  violent 
sounds  are  propagated  more  rapidly  than  quiet  sounds,  I  believe  the  fact  was  not  sus- 
pected by  philosophers,"  etc.  The  fact  here  announced  by  Mr.  Earnshaw  as  new,  was 
not  only  announced  but  conclusively  demonstrated  ten  years  earlier  by  Mr.  Blake,  in 
the  article  above  cited  from  the  American  Journal  of  Science. 

Before  Mr.  Blake  applied  the  power  of  mathematical  analysis  to  the  problem  of 
resistance  to  be  overcome  in  the  breaking  of  rocks,  no  inventor  had  conceived  the 
possibility  of  doing  this  work  by  means  so  simple.  The  "  Blake  Crusher  or  Rock 
Breaker"  performs  a  work  never  before  successfully  accomplished  by  machinery, 
namely,  the  breaking  of  stones,  ores,  and  other  hard  substances  into  fragments  of  mod- 
erate size.  It  performs  its  work  by  a  movable  jaw  of  massive  iron,  set  upright  and 
slightly  convergent  before  a  fixed  jaw  of  like  form,  and  moved  with  a  slight  vibratory 
motion  which  nothing  can  resist.  Stones  of  half  a  ton  in  weight  are  crushed  to  small 
fragments  in  five  seconds,  and  the  toughest  rocks,  alike  with  weaker  material,  yield  to 
the  relentless  jaws. 

Although  a  machine  for  breaking  stones  and  ores  has  been  needed  from  the  earliest 
ages,  and  has  been  attempted  by  numberless  inventors,  yet  the  principle  of  crushing 
by  upright,  convergent,  vibratory  jaws  was  entirely  unknown  before  the  invention  of 
this  machine,  all  crushing  machines  before  it  having  been  made  upon  some  plan  of 
rollers,  rockers,  stamps,  or  hammers.  The  first  patent  was  taken  out  by  the  inventor 
in  1858,  and  since  that  time  "The  Blake  Crusher"  has  come  into  use  by  that  name  in 
all  parts  of  the  world.  Its  rapid  and  universal  adoption  in  industries  as  old  as  road- 
making  and  mining,  sufficiently  demonstrate  not  only  the  great  previous  want  of  such 
a  machine,  but  its  originality  and  merit  as  an  invention. 

Its  performances  as  a  labor-saving  machine  are  remarkable.  One  for  use  in  mac- 
adamizing roads,  with  jaws  fifteen  by  nine  inches,  produces  over  one  hundred  cubic 
yards  of  road  metal  in  a  day's  work,  the  fragments  being  one  and  a  quarter  inches 
diameter.  This  is  equal  to  the  labor  of  one  hundred  men,  while  the  work  is  far  bet- 
ter done  than  is  possible  by  hand.  It  has  immensely  increased  the  construction  of 
permanent  roadways,  and  facilitated  mining  and  engineering  operations.  It  is  said 
that  five  hundred  and  nine  of  these  machines,  at  work  in  the  United  States  in  1872, 
effected  a  direct  saving  over  hand  labor  of  over  five  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars  annu- 
ally.  Avery  significant  testimony  to  the  novelty  and  merit  of  "Blake's  Crusher"  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  while  prior  to  1858  no  machine  operating  on  this  principle 
existed,  more  than  one  hundred  have  since  been  brought  out  by  competing  inventors, 
and  of  these  over  seventy  have  been  patented.  It  has  received  the  highest  awards  as 
an  invention  for  originality  and  merit  at  about  forty  expositions  where  it  has  been 
shown. 

Mr.  Blake  has  invented  numberless  minor  mechanical  contrivances  which  it  is 
unnecessary  to  enumerate.  It  is  but  right  to  say  that  on  the  death  of  his  maternal 
uncle,  Eli  Whitney,  Mr.  Blake  succeeded  to  the  management  of  the  arms  manufactory, 
to  which  reference  has  already  been  made,  and  here  he  has  left  the  imprint  of  his 
genius  in  many  ways,  but  especially  in  the  machine  for  polishing  the  exterior  of  gun 
vol.  1. — 52 
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barrels  by  a  combined    spiral    and  longitudinal  motion,  entirely  superseding  the  old 
method  of  polishing  on  a  revolving  wheel  armed  with  emery. 

Alexander  C.  Twining,  of  the  class  of  1820,  still  living,  and  well  known  for  his 
mathematical  and  astronomical  papers,  chiefly  published  in  the  American  Journal  of 
Science,  is  the  inventor,  and,  so  far  as  appears,  the  originator,  of  the  apparatus  for  arti- 
ficial production  of  ice.  Others  have  reaped  by  far  the  largest  share  of  the  honor  and 
emoluments  of  this  important  invention,  but  the  credit  is  none  the  less  due  to  him,  nor 
have  the  courts  of  law,  however  tardily,  withheld  their  decisions  in  favor  of  his  rights 
of  priority.  The  invention  of  Professor  Twining  was  first  patented  in  England  in  July, 
1850.  The  United  States  patent  was  issued  in  November,  1853,  and  was  subsequently 
extended  to  1871.  This  patent  covers,  under  certain  modifications,  all  the  machines 
since  operated,  whether  in  the  United  States  or  in  foreign  countries,  by  the  evaporation 
and  restoration  of  volatile  liquids.  It  is  quite  beyond  the  limits  of  our  space  to  pre- 
sent, even  in  outline,  the  construction  of  Professor  Twining's  apparatus.  He  explicitly 
describes  four  distinct  and  simple  modes  of  combination,  by  means  of  which  an  exhaust 
vessel,  a  pump,  and  a  condensing  vessel  or  "restorer,"  may  be  applied  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  ice  in  bulk.  In  all  these  there  is  used  a  freezing  cistern,  made  with  water 
chambers  open  to  the  air,  and  which  either  hold  the  substances  to  be  cooled  or  frozen. 
The  water  chambers  are  simply  open  spaces  conveniently  inclosed  between  thin  metal 
plates,  partitions,  or  pipes,  which  together  form  channels  in  which  a  cold  liquid  or  vapor 
is  made  to  circulate  in  contact  with  the  plates  of  the  water  chambers,  and  to  freeze 
through  them.  Dr.  F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  in  his  "Machinery  and  Processes  of  the  Indus- 
trial Arts  and  Apparatus  of  the  Exact  Sciences"  (Paris  Exhibition  of  1867,  Washing- 
ton, 1869),  has  fully  discussed  the  various  apparatus  for  the  artificial  production  of  cold 
(pp.  361-402),  including  the  familiar  ammonia  apparatus  of  Carre,  and  concludes  the 
chapter  on  this  subject  in  the  following  words,  referring  to  Professor  Twining : 

"It  cannot  be  too  much  regretted  that  an  invention  of  such  merit  and  importance,  and  of  which  the  sound- 
ness and  commercial  value  had  been  so  fully  demonstrated  both  theoretically  and  experimentally,  should, 
through  the  apathy  or  timidity  of  capitalists,  have  been  permitted  to  lie  neglected  in  the  country  in  which  it 
originated  till  foreign  enterprise  had  seized  upon  it  and  developed  it  into  a  great  industry." 
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It  is  in  the  very  nature  of  learning,  as  of  light,  to  diffuse  itself.  From  such  a  central 
point  as  Yale  College,  influences  continually  radiate  in  every  direction  which  affect 
whole  communities,  quickening  intelligence  and  stimulating  refined  culture.  These 
influences  create  an  interest  in  and  a  demand  for  similar  institutions  as  means  of 
liberal  education.  This  is  of  necessity  especially  true  in  a  country  like  ours,  whose 
vast  area  has  been  so  rapidly  peopled  by  emigration  under  the  lead  of  men  from  New 
England.  As  the  wilderness  is  subdued  and  society  is  organized,  the  new  communi- 
ties need  colleges  near  at  hand,  and  naturally  draw  on  the  older  colleges  for  men  to 
found  and  build  them  up.  Thus  every  genuine  college  becomes  a  "  tree  yielding  fruit 
whose  seed  is  in  itself  after  his  kind,"  and  tends  to  propagate  its  species.  Through  all 
its  history  Yale  College  has  thus  been  scattering  its  seed,  which  has  generally  fallen 
into  congenial  soil.  As  the  mother  of  colleges  she  stands  to-day  the  most  fruitful  of 
all,  and  may  well  take  pride  in  her  offspring. 

Her  agency  in  this  way  may  be  summarily  stated  thus :  We  find  sons  of  Yale  (we 
speak  now  only  of  graduates  of  her  academical  course)  occupying  places  of  responsi- 
bility in  more  than  eighty  colleges,  scattered  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  own 
land.  Nearly  all  of  these  colleges  are  marked  by  the  characteristics  of  the  mother 
college,  and  are  vigorous  and  flourishing  institutions.  She  is  represented  also  in  the 
Sandwich  Island  college  of  Oahu,  the  Syrian  college  of  Beyroot,  and  in  the  university 
and  training-school  of  Japan.  Including  those  who  have  been  brought  into  her  own 
service,  sixty-five  of  these  places  have  been  presidential  chairs,  and  over  two  hundred 
professors'  chairs  have  also  been  filled  by  her  sons.  As  our  aim  is  to  bring  out  the 
facts  pertaining  to  collegiate  education  distinctly  defined,  we  do  not  here  notice  the 
many  who  have  been  teachers  in  academies  or  instructors  in  professional  schools ;  nor 
do  we  include  in  our  list  of  college  instructors  those  alumni  who  have  received  degrees 
in  any  of  the  other  departments  of  the  university. 
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But  some  facts  in  the  case  deserve  a  more  particular  presentation.  It  is  not  irrele- 
vant to  our  subject  to  notice  how  freely  and  confidently  Yale  has  called  on  her  own 
sons  to  sustain  her  own  life  and  growth.  Since  1 766,  the  successive  administrations 
of  six  presidents,  all  her  own  alumni,  have  steadily  extended  and  perfected  the  work 
of  the  college,  and  gathered  glory  around  the  name  of  Yale.  Daggett,  and  Stiles,  and 
D wight,  and  Day,  and  Woolsey,  and  Porter — clara  nomina — each  marked  by  distinc- 
tive excellencies,  has  identified  himself  with  the  life  of  this  institution,  and,  through  it, 
with  the  interests  of  liberal  education  in  all  parts  of  our  land,  Of  her  professors,  also, 
much  the  greater  part — numbering,  in  all,  thirty-eight — have  been  her  own  alumni.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  for  the  first  seventy  years  of  her  history  only 
tutors  were  associated  with  the  president  in  the  duties  of  instruction,  and  during  the 
whole  period  of  her  life  more  or  less  of  service  has  been  performed  by  persons  bearing 
this  title.  The  last  "Triennial  Catalogue"  presents,  in  its  list  of  tutors,  three  hundred 
and  sixteen  names,  all  but  four  of  which  are  also  found  among  the  alumni  of  succes- 
sive classes.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  fourteen  of  these  subsequently  became  presi- 
dents and  twenty- nine  professors  in  other  colleges,  carrying  with  them  ideas  and 
methods  defined  and  illustrated  in  experience  here,  to  mould  the  processes  of  higher 
education  elsewhere. 

The  connection  of  Yale  with  the  founding  of  other  colleges  is  illustrated  by  the 
following  list  of  her  sons  who  appear  as  first  presidents  of  other  colleges,  with  the  date 
of  their  accession.  There  is  a  special  interest  about  some  of  the  names  thus  brought 
to  remembrance.  It  shows,  also,  how  this  agency  has  made  points  in  time  and  place, 
so  as  to  appear  working  through  the  whole  period  of  her  life,  and  in  all  parts  of  our 
country  : 

Name  of  College.  First  President.  Date  of  Accession. 

College  of  New  Jersey Jonathan  Dickinson *747- 

Kings  (now  Columbia)  College,  New  York . .  Samuel  Johnson 1 754. 

Dartmouth  College,  New  Hampshire Eleazar  Wheelock 1 769. 

Williams  College,  Massachusetts Ebenezer  Fitch 1 793. 

Georgia  University Abraham  Baldwin 1801. 

Hamilton  College,  New  York Azel  Backus 1812. 

Kenyon  College,  Ohio David  B.  Douglass 1825. 

Illinois  College Edward  Beecher 1 830. 

Wabash  College,  Indiana Elihu  W.  Baldwin 1 833. 

University  of  Missouri John  H.  Lathrop 1840. 

University  of  Mississippi Augustus  B.  Longstreet 1848. 

University  of  Wisconsin John  H.  Lathrop 1849. 

Beloit  College,  Wisconsin Aaron  L.  Chapin 1850. 

College  of  Mississippi Simeon  Colton 1851. 

Chicago  University,  Illinois John  C.  Burroughs 1 859. 

California  University Henry  Durant 1865. 

Cornell  University,  New  York Andrew  D.  White 1 866. 

Johns-Hopkins  University,  Maryland Daniel  C.  Oilman 1875 . 

In  most  of  the  older  of  these  institutions  other  sons  of  Yale  have  followed  those 
named  in  the  president's  office,  and  many  more,  as  professors,  have  been  associated 
with  them  in  their  work. 
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We  may  not  linger  on  the  details  of  Yale's  contributions  to  sustain  and  strengthen 
other  colleges,  but  must  be  content  with  the  bare  mention  of  a  few  who  have  drawn 
most  largely  from  this  source.  Thus  in  New  England  we  set  down  for  Middlebury 
College  two  presidents  and  six  professors ;  for  Vermont  University  two  presidents  and 
three  professors  ;  for  Bowdoin  College  six  professors  ;  for  Amherst  College  one  president 
and  four  professors  ;  for  Trinity  College  one  president  and  nine  professors.  Then  cross- 
ing Hudson  River  and  running  westward,  we  find  that  from  the  same  source  Columbia 
College  has  had  three  presidents  and  two  professors ;  New  York  University  seven 
professors ;  Rutger's  College  two  presidents  and  four  professors ;  New  Jersey  College 
three  presidents  and  four  professors ;  Hamilton  College  five  presidents  and  three  pro- 
fessors ;  Cornell  University  one  president  and  six  professors ;  Western  Reserve  College 
three  presidents  and  eleven  professors ;  Kenyon  College  one  president  and  four  profes- 
sors ;  Marietta  College  two  professors ;  Wabash  College  one  president  and  two  profes- 
sors ;  Michigan  University  three  professors ;  Olivet  College  four  professors ;  Illinois 
College  two  presidents  and  three  professors ;  Beloit  College  one  president  and  four 
professors;  Wisconsin  University  two  presidents;  Iowa  University  one  president; 
Missouri  University  two  presidents  and  two  professors ;  Washington  University,  St. 
Louis,  two  presidents  and  three  professors ;  California  College  and  University  two 
presidents  and  four  professors.  Following  the  same  trail  southward,  we  come  upon 
Yale's  representatives  in  Hampden-Sidney  College,  Virginia,  one  president;  in  Wash- 
ington-Lee University,  Virginia,  one  professor;  in  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
four  professors ;  in  the  College  of  South  Carolina  one  president  and  four  professors ; 
in  the  University  of  Georgia  two  presidents  and  one  professor;  in  the  University  of 
Alabama  three  professors ;  in  the  University  of  Mississippi  two  presidents ;  in  the 
College  of  East  Tennessee  one  president  and  three  professors ;  and  in  Transylvania 
University,  Kentucky,  one  president  and  one  professor.  Through  these  agencies  the 
influence  of  Yale  College  has  gone  out  to  give  character  to  the  work  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  twenty-seven  different  States  of  our  Union.  The  same  influence  has  come  into 
our  national  schools  through  four  professors  given  to  the  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point,  and  four  also  to  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis. 

It  is  fit  in  this  connection  also  to  notice  the  close  identification  of  Yale  College, 
through  her  alumni,  with  the  introduction  and  extension,  in  our  country,  of  the  system 
of  instruction  for  Mutes.  Among  the  sons  of  Yale  eminent  in  this  department  of 
education  we  find  Gallaudet,  the  founder  of  the  first  American  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb;  Turner;  Peet,  father  and  son  ;  Bartlett ;  Barnard;  Porter;  Keep;  Stone, 
father  and  son  ;  and  many  others,  whose  experience  for  a  time  in  such  institutions  was 
a  special  qualification  for  the  collegiate  instruction  to  which  they  were  afterwards 
called. 

We  cannot  properly  close  this  paper  without  some  reference  to  a  special  movement, 
originating  in  Yale  College,  whose  results  have  proved  of  the  highest  value  in  promot- 
ing liberal,  Christian  education,  in  the  young  States  of  the  West.  Fifty  years  ago 
emigration  was  flowing  in  full  tide  into  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  Christian 
men  in  New  England,  catching  a  vision  of  the  future  greatness  of  that  portion  of  the 
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country,  were  moved  to  earnest  efforts  to  blend  Christian  influences  with  the  social  life 
so  rapidly  unfolding  there.  The  interest  of  Christian  young  men  in  the  college  was 
enlisted  in  the  home  missionary  work,  whose  demands  began  thus  to  be  urgent,  and 
the  question  of  personal  duty  was  distinctly  presented.  They  conferred  and  prayed 
together  about  it.  Following  what  seemed  to  them  a  divine  guidance,  seven  young  men 
from  the  classes  of  1826  and  1827  pledged  themselves  to  each  other,  by  solemn  com- 
pact, to  engage  in  the  work  of  planting  institutions  of  Christian  learning  in  the  great 
valley.  Nobly  did  they  fulfill  their  pledge.  Their  first  work,  after  completing  their 
own  education,  was  to  lay  the  foundations  of  Illinois  College.  A  few  years  only 
elapsed  when  one  of  their  number,  Theron  Baldwin,  became  the  organizer  and  efficient 
secretary  of  "The  Society  for  Promoting  Collegiate  and  Theological  Education  in  the 
West."  Through  this  agency  a  cordon  of  fortresses  of  sound  learning  and  true  godli- 
ness has  been  established  which  stretches  along  the  New  England  parallels  of  latitude 
from  the  Alleghany  Mountains  to  the  Pacific  Ocean — each  a  fountain  of  health  and 
salvation  for  the  social  and  political,  the  moral  and  religious  life  of  the  whole  nation. 

The  institutions  which  have  in  the  various  ways  referred  to  sprung  from  Yale's 
planting,  show  a  considerable  diversity  of  both  external  phase  and  internal  organi- 
zation. No  cast-iron  mould  has  formed  them  all  after  one  pattern.  But  in  general  we 
find  these  leading  ideas  ascendant  in  them  all : 

I.  Thorough  discipline  of  mind  and  accurate  scholarship  are  essential  to  a  liberal 
education. 

II.  A  course  of  study  prescribed  and  maintained  with  some  rigor  of  authority  is 
essential  to  such  discipline  and  scholarship. 

III.  Mathematics  and  the  classical  languages  form  the  nucleus  for  such  a  course  of 
study,  which  at  the  same  time  embraces  a  widening  range  of  physical,  intellectual, 
social,  and  moral  science,  with  some  freedom  for  the  option  of  the  student  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  his  studies  in  these  lines  shall  be  carried. 

IV.  For  the  full  symmetrical  development  of  the  whole  man  a  college  must  blend, 
with  all  its  processes  of  education,  positive  religious  influences  sustained  by  Christian 
instruction  and  the  free  Christian  fellowship  of  students  with  their  instructors  and  with 
each  other. 

The  prevalent  religious  spirit  of  Yale  College,  as  positively  evangelical  yet  free  from 
the  narrowness  of  sectarian  aims,  is  beautifully  illustrated  by  the  fact  that,  with  few 
exceptions,  the  institutions  referred  to  in  this  paper  have  a  distinctive  religious  charac- 
ter, and  yet  all  the  leading  evangelical  denominations  are  represented  by  the  constitu- 
encies which  control  the  several  colleges  to  which  Yale  has  sent  her  sons. 
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BY  PRESIDENT  PORTER. 


The  Triennial  Catalogue  for  1877  gives  the  whole  number  of  Bachelors  of  Arts  as 
eight  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seven.  Of  these,  two  thousand  and  ninety-four 
were  ordained  ministers  of  the  gospel,  eight  hundred  and  seven  of  whom  are  now 
living.  As  we  glance  over  the  list  we  notice  the  following  names  of  the  most  distin- 
guished :  Of  the  class  of  1706,  Jared  Eliot,  who  was  not  only  eminent  in  his  profes- 
sion, but  active  and  successful  as  a  physician,  as  were  not  a  few  of  the  early  clergy  of 
New  England.  He  was  a  proficient  in  physical  science,  and  illustrated,  in  his  varied 
attainments,  the  truth  that  the  views  of  the  founders  of  the  college  were  neither 
illiberal  nor  narrow  in  respect  to  the  training  suitable  for  the  clerical  profession.  Mr. 
Eliot  was  an  intimate  friend  and  host  of  Dr.  Franklin.  Jonathan  Dickinson  was  his 
classmate,  the  father  and  first  president  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey  (1746),  of  whom 
Dr.  Sprague  asserts  that  "  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  with  the  single  exception  of 
Edwards,  Calvinism  has  ever  found  an  abler  or  more  efficient  champion  in  this  country 
than  Jonathan  Dickinson." 

In  1 714,  Samuel  Johnson  attracts  our  attention,  who  was  the  father  of  Episcopacy  in 
Connecticut,  and  became  the  first  president  of  Columbia  College,  in  New  York,  in  1  754. 
Dr.  Johnson  was  a  man  of  culture  in  philosophy  and  letters,  and  an  able  preacher. 
In  1 7 14,  we  find,  also,  Benjamin  Lord,  a  prominent  preacher  for  seventy  years. 

In  1720,  we  find  Jonathan  Edwards,  whose  name  needs  no  comment:  In  1724, 
Henry  Caner,  subsequently  rector  of  King's  Chapel,  Boston,  and  one  of  the  leading 
episcopal  clergymen  of  Massachusetts:  In  1733,  Eleazer  Wheelock,  the  zealous  and 
apostolic  friend  of  the  Indians,  the  father  of  Moor's  Charity  School  (1754),  and  first 
president  of  Dartmouth  College  (1770):  Of  the  same  class,  Benjamin  Pomeroy,  a 
prominent  and  zealous  preacher:  In  1735,  Aaron  Burr,  the  successor  of  Dickinson 
in  the  presidency  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  son-in-law  of  Edwards:   In 
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the  same  year,  Joseph  Bellamy,  a  leading  preacher  and  writer  of  the  school  of 
Edwards,  distinguished  for  his  masterly  eloquence:  In  1737,  Mark  Leavenworth,  who 
had  an  honored  pastorate  of  nearly  sixty  years:  In  1741,  Samuel  Hopkins,  another 
leader  in  the  same  school,  more  distinguished  for  logical  subtlety  than  for  power  in  the 
pulpit — the  father  of  the  so-called  Hopkinsian  divinity ;  also  Samuel  Buel,  a  fervent 
evangelist  of  the  Edwardian  school  in  the  Presbyterian  Church:  In  1745,  Thomas  B. 
Chandler,  a  prominent  episcopal  divine ;  John  Cleaveland,  whose  degree  was  long 
withheld  for  his  alleged  religious  irregularities ;  also  Nathanael  Taylor,  prominent  as  a 
friend  of  the  college:  In  1746,  Ezra  Stiles,  subsequently  president,  a  man  of  great 
learning,  and  an  able  divine :  In  1 747,  Timothy  Pitkin,  distinguished  for  his  fervor  in 
the  pulpit :  In  1 748,  Samuel  Seabury,  first  bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Connecti- 
cut;  and  Naphtali  Daggett,  president,  pro  tempore,  of  Yale,  from  1766  to  1777:  In 
1 748,  Ebenezer  Cleaveland,  a  zealous  revivalist,  brother  of  John,  whose  degree  was  also 
withheld:  In  1751,  Judah  Champion  and  Cotton  Mather  Smith,  both  eloquent  preachers 
and  eminent  patriots  in  Litchfield  County,  Connecticut:  In  1752,  Elizur  Goodrich, 
a  divine  of  great  learning  and  commanding  influence:  In  1754,  Joseph  Lathrop,  a 
preacher  of  great  reputation,  whose  published  sermons  were  numerous  and  popular :  In 
1755,  Stephen  West,  a  prominent  theologian  of  Berkshire  County,  Massachusetts  ;  also 
David  Sanford,  of  Medway,  Massachusetts:  In  1756,  John  Smalley,  a  theologian  of  no 
little  reputation  in  his  time:  In  1757,  Abraham  Beach,  a  leading  and  greatly  esteemed 
clergyman  of  the  Episcopal  Church:  In  1759,  Benjamin  Trumbull,  the  industrious 
author  of  the  "History  of  Connecticut:"  In  1760,  Ammi  Ruhamah  Robbins,  whose 
influence  remains  to  this  day ;  also  Levi  Hart,  distinguished  as  an  educator  of  minis- 
ters:  In  1762,  John  H.  Livingston,  president  of  Rutgers  College:  In  1763,  Ebenezer 
Baldwin,  who  died  for  his  country  in  his  early  promise:  In  1764,  Samuel  John  Mills, 
equally  remarkable  for  eloquence  and  eccentricity:  In  1765,  Manasseh  Cutler,  distin- 
guished in  public  life  as  well  as  in  the  ministry:  In  1767,  Samuel  Wales,  first  Professor 
of  Divinity  in  Yale  College,  and  a  learned  and  eloquent  preacher ;  and  Joseph  Lyman, 
for  many  years  a  prominent  divine  in  central  Massachusetts ;  also  Nathanael  Emmons, 
a  subtle  logician  and  lucid  writer,  the  well-known  leader  of  one  wing  of  the  Hopkinsian 
school:  In  1769,  Charles  Backus,  a  distinguished  teacher  of  clergymen  in  Somers,  Con- 
necticut ;  Timothy  Dwight,  whose  reputation  as  a  preacher  and  theologian  needs  no 
comment ;  David  Ely,  well  known  as  an  educator  and  preacher  ;  and  Nathan  Strong, 
of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  not  more  remarkable  for  fervid  eloquence  than  for  his  keen 
and  caustic  wit:  In  1770,  Joseph  Buckminster,  of  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  whose 
eloquence  was  only  eclipsed  by  that  of  his  gifted  son:  In  1773,  Moses  C.  Welch,  of 
North  Mansfield,  Connecticut:  In  1772,  William  Robinson,  of  Southington,  a  man  of  a 
sturdy  and  practical  intellect;  and  Ezra  Sampson,  author  of  "The  Brief  Remarker:" 
In  1777,  Ebenezer  Fitch,  first  president  of  Williams  College:  In  1783,  Samuel  Austin, 
distinguished  for  theological  acumen  ;  Abiel  Holmes,  the  annalist  of  early  American 
history  ;  Jedediah  Morse,  the  enterprising  geographer  and  the  sturdy  polemic ;  Rich- 
ard Salter  Storrs,  the  eloquent  ancestor  of  eloquent  preachers:  In  1786,  Asa  Hillyer,  a 
distinguished  divine  of  the  Presbyterian  Church:  In  1787,  Azel  Backus,  eccentric,  witty, 
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and  eloquent,  the  first  president  of  Hamilton  College:  In  1788,  Calvin  Chapin,  active 
in  ecclesiastical  circles,  and  abundant  in  humor:  In  1789,  Asahel  Hooker,  a  teacher  of 
preachers ;  also  Giles  Hooker  Cowles,  a  pioneer  missionary  upon  the  Western  Reserve, 
Ohio:  In  1790,  Edward  Dorr  Griffin,  fervidly  and  imposingly  eloquent,  president  of 
Williams  College:  In  1792,  Timothy  Mather  Cooley,  the  grave  and  gentle  teacher  of 
boys  in  a  remote  country  parsonage:  In  1793,  Samuel  Shepard,  well  known  in  Berk- 
shire County,  and  wherever  his  voice  was  heard  ;  the  attractive  Joseph  Washburn,  cut 
off  in  his  early  but  fruitful  pastorate:  In  1794,  Dan  Huntington,  Isaac  Lewis,  Andrew 
Yates — all  men  of  mark:  In  1795,  Jeremiah  Day,  clarum  ct  vencrabilc  noiucii :  In  1796, 
Henry  Davis,  eminent  for  varied  scholarship  ;  also  Samuel  P.  Williams,  an  eloquent 
preacher:  In  1797,  Lyman  Beecher,  fervid  and  indomitable;  James  Murdoch,  lucid, 
quiet,  and  learned:  In  1799,  Moses  Stuart,  a  prince  among  natural  orators,  and  an 
inspiring  and  truth-loving  exegete  :  In  1800,  Thomas  Williams,  in  whom  great  wit  was 
oft  to  madness  near  allied:  In  1802,  Selah  Strong  Woodhull,  professor  in  Rutgers  Col- 
lege: In  1803,  Sereno  Edwards  Dwight,  brilliant  and  weighty  as  a  pulpit  orator; 
Horace  Holley,  prominent  in  the  ranks  of  the  liberal  clergy  of  Boston,  and  president  of 
Transylvania  College;  Noah  Porter,  honored  in  a  sixty  years'  successful  pastorate:  In 
1804,  J°hn  Chester;  Ezra  Stiles  Ely;  and  Christopher  Edwards  Gadsden,  Bishop  of 
South  Carolina;  Joshua  Huntington,  of  the  Old  South  Church,  in  Boston;  Dirck  C. 
Lansing;  Abel  McEwen,  of  princely  gifts;  John  Pierpont,  witty  and  eloquent,  whether 
in  the  liberal  pulpit  or  on  the  platform  of  reform  ;  and  Bennet  Tyler,  the  grave  and 
earnest  defender  of  the  New  England  theology:  In  1805,  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet,  whose 
name  has  become  a  benediction ;  Gardiner  Spring,  whose  studied  eloquence  was 
admired  for  two  generations  in  the  pulpit  of  New  York  city ;  and  John  M.  Whiton,  a 
preacher  of  solid  merit:  In  1807,  Samuel  R.  Andrew,  a  preacher  of  solid  and  elaborate 
excellence ;  Luther  Hart,  brilliant  and  enterprising  as  a  student  and  preacher ;  Natha- 
nael  William  Taylor,  a  bold  and  subtle  theologian,  and  called  by  many  "  the  prince 
of  preachers:  "  In  1808,  Matthew  Rice  Dutton,  subtle  and  eloquent;  Nathanael  He  wit, 
pre-eminent  for  fervid  and  soaring  eloquence,  whom  no  man  could  hear  and  forget:  In 
1809,  Asahel  Nettleton,  first,  if  not  foremost,  among  modern  evangelists:  In  1810, 
Eleazer  Thompson  Fitch,  a  master  in  elaborate  pulpit  oratory ;  Chauncey  Allen  Good- 
rich, equally  master  of  impassioned  rhetoric. 

We  are  now  among  the  living,  but  we  name  only  the  dead.  We  find,  in  the  class  of 
181 1,  Ralph  Emerson,  the  faithful  pastor  and  professor:  of  1812,  Elihu  Baldwin,  presi- 
dent of  Wabash  College:  of  1813,  Elias  Cornelius,  distinguished  for  his  winning  and 
emotional  fervor ;  Thomas  F.  Davies,  acute  and  earnest ;  William  T.  Dwight,  whose 
imposing  eloquence  recalled  his  eminent  father ;  Zedekiah  S.  Barstow,  at  his  death  the 
patriarch  of  the  clergy  of  New  Hampshire;  and  Louis  Dwight,  the  father  of  movements 
for  prison  discipline:  of  18 14,  Joshua  Leavitt,  sharp  and  clear-headed;  David  L.  Ogden, 
earnest  and  successful ;  Joseph  C.  Stiles,  whose  eloquence  was  only  stilled  by  death ; 
and  Nathaniel  S.  Wheaton,  the  accomplished  president  of  Trinity  College:  of  18 15, 
William  B.  Sprague,  a  preacher  of  Ciceronian  affluence  and  the  biographer  of  preach- 
ers:  18 1 6,  William  Nevins,  brilliant  and  zealous;  George  E.  Pierce,  president  of  the 
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Western  Reserve  College  ;  Asa  Thurston,  pioneer  missionary  to  the  Sandwich  Islands : 
1817,  the  eloquent  Bishop  William  H.  DeLancey,  of  Western  New  York  ;  Baxter  Dick- 
inson, pastor  and  professor:    1818,  Ralph  R.  Gurley,  devoted  to  colonization  in  Africa: 

1820,  Samuel  Kirby  Sneed,  zealous  for  Christ  and    ardent  for  negro  emancipation: 

1821,  Eli  Smith,  the  veteran  missionary  and  translator;  David  Greene,  wise  and 
weighty  in  counsel:  1822,  the  accomplished  William  Croswell ;  the  sturdy  and  pecu- 
liar John  Todd ;  the  faithful  Jared  B.  Waterbury  ;  Sutherland  Douglas,  who  died  early, 
but  whose  memory  is  still  green:  1823,  Milton  Badger;  William  Douglass  Cairns; 
Gurdon  Hayes;  Samuel  H.  Riddel;  and  Henry  A.  Rowland:  1824,  George  W.  Per- 
kins; Theophilus  Smith;  and  Selah  Burr  Treat:  1825,  Edward  R.  Tyler  and  Hub- 
bard Winslow:  1826,  Amos  Blanchard  and  Amos  A.  Phelps:  1827,  Horace  Bushnell, 
whose  name  and  influence  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  ;  Theron  Baldwin,  who  earn- 
estly sought  to  lay  foundations  for  many  generations ;  Henry  Durant,  acute,  ingenious, 
the  first  president  of  the  University  of  California ;  Robert  A.  Hallam,  a  veteran  in  his 
church  ;  John  M.  S.  Perry,  early  called  from  a  zealous  missionary  life  ;  and  Cortlandt  Van 
Rensselear,  noble  in  manliness,  yet  simple  in  faith:  1828,  Thomas  O.  Lincoln;  George 
Beecher;  William  Carter,  sagacious,  true,  and  gentle;  Edwin  Stevens:  1829,  Joseph 
Eldridge  and  James  W.  McLane :  1830,  William  B.  Weed,  torrent-like  in  his  elo- 
quence: 1 83 1,  James  H.  Fowles ;  John  C.  Hart;  Elisha  C.  Jones:  1832,  John  Owen 
Colton ;  Henry  L.  Hitchcock,  president  of  Western  Reserve  College:  1833,  Samuel 
W.  S.  Dutton,  whose  memory  will  not  soon  die:  1834,  Samuel  G.  Whittelsey,  mission- 
ary in  India;  Thomas  Wickes :  1835,  Samuel  W.  Fisher,  president  of  Hamilton  Col- 
lege: 1836,  Sylvester  Judd :  1837,  Walter  Clarke  and  Azariah  Smith:  1838,  Samuel  G. 
Coe ;  David  D.  Stoddard:  1840,  George  Richards:  1841,  Ezra  H.  Gillett :  1843,  Wil- 
liam Henry  Goodrich:  1844,  William  A.  Macy,  whom  China  and  Yale  ought  never  to 
forget;  Andrew  T.  Pratt,  who  grew  in  strength  and  goodness  to  the  last:  1846,  Ches- 
ter N.  Righter:  1849,  Stephen  Fenn ;  James  B.  Miles;  Edward  P.  Smith,  who  was 
willing  to  suffer  as  well  as  to  labor ;  Augustus  Walker,  of  noble  Christian  cheerfulness : 
1856,  George  B.  Bacon,  Edward  A.  Walker:  1857,  Francis  E.  Butler  and  John  Milton 
Holmes:  1858,  Edward  C.  Porter:  t86o,  James  Henry  Schneider:  1864,  James  Brai- 
nerd  Tyler:    1868,  John  Marvin  Chapin :    1872,  Frank  Whitney  Blake. 

As  we  review  this  roll  of  honored  clergymen  we  cannot  fail  to  notice  how  many  of 
the  distinguished  theologians  of  the  country  it  includes.  Jonathan  Edwards,  Joseph 
Bellamy,  Samuel  Hopkins,  Stephen  West,  John  Smalley,  Nathanael  Emmons,  Timothy 
Dwight,  Lyman  Beecher,  Moses  Stuart,  James  Murdock,  Nathanael  W.  Taylor,  Elea- 
zer  Thompson  Fitch — are  all  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  school  of  Edwards. 
More  than  a  score  besides  might  be  named  of  more  or  less  brilliancy  as  lesser  lights, 
who  in  their  day  were  honored  as  able  writers  or  teachers  of  theology.  The  school 
itself  does  not  need  to  be  described  or  defended,  nor  the  peculiar  services  which  it  has 
rendered  to  the  church  in  this  country  and  Great  Britain. 

A  large  number,  also,  will  be  recognized  as  conspicuous  for  missionary  zeal  and  use- 
fulness. We  omit  those  patient  and  zealous  pastors  and  evangelists  who,  in  the  earli- 
est  days    of  the    emigration    into  Vermont,   Central    and    Western    New  York,    and 
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Northern  Ohio,  followed  the  scattered  sheep  of  their  flocks,  and  notice  only  those  who 
have  been  honored  in  the  fields  of  foreign  missions.  Benjamin  C.  Meigs,  Asa  Thurs- 
ton, Eli  Smith,  Elnathan  Gridley,  John  M.  S.  Perry,  Edwin  Stevens,  Samuel  G.  Whit- 
telsey,  Azariah  Smith,  William  A.  Macy,  David  T.  Stoddard,  Chester  N.  Righter, 
Andrew  T.  Pratt,  Augustus  Walker — are  some  among  the  dead.  Their  spirit  animates 
a  far  greater  number  among  the  living  who  remember  the  college  with  fond  affection 
from  the  farthest  points  of  the  earth. 

This  selection  of  preachers  or  theologians  of  more  or  less  eminence  and  promise 
must  necessarily  be  incomplete.  The  recital  of  these  honored  names  may  satisfy  every 
friend  of  the  college  that  for  laborious  and  learned  research  in  sacred  learning,  for 
sagacious  discernment  and  bold  defense  of  the  principles  of  natural  and  revealed  theol- 
ogy, for  a  manly  faith  in  free  discussion,  for  a  fervent  zeal  in  the  proclamation  of  Chris- 
tian truth,  and  for  an  earnest  and  untiring  activity  in  founding  schools  of  Christian 
education,  as  also  for  a  missionary  zeal  in  propagating  the  gospel  at  home  and  in 
foreign  countries,  and  last  not  least,  for  a  catholic  charity  towards  all  who  hold  the 
common  faith,  the  preachers  and  theologians  who  are  alumni  of  Yale  stand  behind 
those  of  no  American  college. 
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PROFESSOR    ELIAS    LOOMIS, 

MUNSON  PROFESSOR   OF  NATURAL   PHILOSOPHY  AND  ASTRONOMY. 


Elias  Loomis  was  born  at  Willington,  Connecticut,  August  7,  181 1.  He  fitted  for 
college  with  his  father,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Freshman  Class  of  Yale  College  at 
Commencement  in  1825,  but,  on  account  of  his  youth  and  feeble  health,  he  did  not 
commence  his  college  studies  until  the  autumn  of  1826.  He  graduated  in  1830,  and 
during  the  next  year  was  mathematical  instructor  in  the  Mount  Hope  Institution,  at 
Baltimore.  During  this  period  he  contributed  solutions  to  several  mathematical  prob- 
lems in  "Ryan's  Mathematical  Diary,"  published  in  New  York.  From  September, 
183 1,  to  April,  1833,  ne  was  a  member  of  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  In 
May,  1833,  he  became  tutor  in  Yale  College,  and  was  assigned  to  give  instruction  in 
astronomy  to  the  Junior  Class,  nearly  half  of  whom  were  older  than  himself.  From 
September,  1833,  to  April,  1836,  he  had  charge  of  a  division  of  the  class  of  1837 — a 
class  which  has  furnished  an  unusual  number  of  men  who  are  now  prominent  in  public 
life.  In  November  and  December,  1834,  for  two  weeks,  from  4  to  6  a.m.,  in  concert 
with  Professor  Twining,  at  West  Point,  he  made  observations  for  determining  the  alti- 
tude of  shooting  stars.  These  are  believed  to  have  been  the  first  concerted  observa- 
tions of  the  kind  made  in  America.  For  fourteen  months  in  1834  and  1835,  from 
5  or  6  a.m.  to  10  p.m.,  he  made  hourly  observations  of  the  declination  of  the  magnetic 
needle.  He  was  the  first  person  in  America  to  discover  Halley's  comet  on  its  return 
to  perihelion,  in  1835,  and  he  computed  the  elements  of  its  orbit  from  his  own  obser- 
vations. 

In  1836,  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy  in 
Western  Reserve  College,  with  permission  to  spend  a  year  in  Europe.  This  time  he 
spent  chiefly  in  Paris,  attending  the  lectures  of  Arago,  Biot,  Poisson,  Dulong,  Pouillet, 
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and  others.  He  returned  in  the  autumn  of  1837,  with  a  very  efficient  set  of  astro- 
nomical, philosophical,  and  meteorological  instruments,  and  he  procured  the  erection 
of  a  small  astronomical  observatory,  of  which  he  made  diligent  use.  During  his  resi- 
dence at  Hudson  he  observed  two  hundred  and  sixty  moon  culminations  for  longitude, 
sixty-nine  culminations  of  Polaris  for  latitude,  sixteen  occultations  of  stars,  and  he 
made  a  series  of  observations  upon  five  comets,  sufficiently  extended  to  determine  their 
orbits.  He  also  observed  the  dip  of  the  magnetic  needle  at  over  seventy  stations, 
spread  over  thirteen  States,  extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi  River.  In 
October,  1841,  he  delivered  an  address  before  the  Western  Literary  Institute,  at  Cin- 
cinnati, in  which  he  advocated  the  establishment  of  a  large  number  of  meteorological 
stations  scattered  all  over  the  United  States,  with  a  view  to  its  commercial  advantages 
in  the  announcement  of  the  approach  of  storms  before  their  arrival  at  New  York,  and 
was  ridiculed  in  the  Cincinnati  papers  for  pretending  to  be  able  to  predict  the  approach 
of  storms. 

In  1844,  he  became  professor  in  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York.  Having 
here  no  instruments  for  observation,  he  was  induced  to  undertake  the  preparation  of  a 
text-book  on  "Algebra,"  specially  designed  for  the  use  of  his  own  classes.  This  book 
prepared  the  way  for  a  second,  and  the  second  was  followed  by  a  third,  until  ultimately 
his  text-books  embraced  the  whole  range  of  the  mathematics,  natural  philosophy, 
astronomy,  and  meteorology.  These  books  have  attained  an  aggregate  circulation  of 
four  hundred  thousand  copies.  His  treatise  on  "  Practical  Astronomy  "  received  high 
commendation  from  the  leading  astronomers  of  Great  Britain,  and  has  been  used  as  a 
text-book  in  that  country.  His  treatise  on  "Analytical  Geometry  and  the  Calculus" 
has  been  translated  into  the  Chinese  language,  and  it  is  understood  that  his  treatise  on 
"Algebra"  has  been  translated  into  Arabic. 

During  the  years  1846-49,  he  was  for  several  months  employed  in  telegraphic  com- 
parisons for  longitude,  in  concert  with  Mr.  Sears  C.  Walker.  The  difference  of  longi- 
tude between  New  York  and  Washington  was  determined  in  1847;  the  difference 
between  New  York  and  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  in  1 848 ;  and  the  difference 
between  the  Hudson  observatory  and  Philadelphia  was  determined  in  1849.  ^n  the 
two  former  comparisons,  Professor  Loomis  had  charge  of  the  observations  at  New 
York,  and  in  the  latter  comparison  he  had  charge  of  the  observations  at  Hudson. 
The  first  observations  by  which  the  velocity  of  the  electric  fluid  on  telegraph  wires  was 
determined  were  made  January  23,  1849,  between  Washington,  Philadelphia,  New 
York,  and  Cambridge,  under  the  direction  of  Sears  C.  Walker,  a  clock  at  Philadelphia 
being  employed  to  break  the  electric  circuit.  In  these  comparisons,  Professor  Loomis 
had  charge  of  the  observations  at  New  York. 

In  i860,  Professor  Loomis  became  professor  in  Yale  College,  and  has  continued  to 
devote  a  considerable  portion  of  his  time  to  original  researches.  His  scientific  papers 
have  appeared  in  the  "Transactions  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,"  and  of 
the  Connecticut  Academy;  in  the  publications  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the 
"American  Journal  of  Science,"  the  "Proceedings  of  the  American  Scientific  Associ- 
ation," Gould's   "Astronomical  Journal,"  etc.     These  papers  are  about  a  hundred  in 
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number,  and  amount  in  the  aggregate  to  more  than  one  thousand  pages,  partly 
quarto,  but  chiefly  octavo.  Some  of  them  have  been  reprinted  in  extenso  in  European 
periodicals,  such  as  "Sturgeon's  Annals  of  Electricity,"  the  "Edinburgh  New  Philo- 
sophical Journal,"  the  "  Bibliotheque  Universelle  de  Geneve,"  PoggendorfFs  "  Annalen," 
etc.  These  papers  embrace  the  various  departments  of  meteorology,  the  phenomena 
of  auroral  exhibitions  and  atmospheric  electricity,  terrestrial  magnetism,  astronomical 
observations,  shooting  stars,  solar  spots,  etc.  His  recent  papers  entitled  "  Contribu- 
tions to  Meteorology,"  have  been  translated  into  French  by  M.  l'Abbe  Moigno,  of 
Paris,  and  are  to  be  republished  in  France.  Professor  Loomis's  entire  publications 
amount  in  the  aggregate  to  about  seven  thousand  pages. 

In  1839,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  at  Phila- 
delphia, and,  in  1850,  a  member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  at 
Boston.  In  1854,  he  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  the  University  of  the  City 
of  New  York;  in  1857,  he  was  chosen  Corresponding  Member  of  the  British  Scientific 
Association;  in  i860,  Honorary  Member  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Glasgow, 
Scotland;  in  1873,  Member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  at  Washington  ;  and, 
in  1874,  Honorary  Member  of  the  Meteorological  Society  of  London. 
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JAMES    DWIGHT    DANA, 

SILL/MAN  PROFESSOR   OF  GEOLOGY  AND  MINERALOGY. 


James  Dwtgiit  Dana  was  born  on  the  12th  of  February,  18 13,  at  Utica,  New  York, 
where  his  school  days  were  passed.  In  the  autumn  of  1830  he  entered  the  Sophomore 
Class  at  Yale,  and  in  1833  was  graduated.  The  next  year  and  a  half  were  spent  in  a 
cruise  to  the  Mediterranean  in  the  naval  vessels  Dclaiuarc  and  United  States,  visiting 
the  seaports  of  France,  Italy,  Greece,  and  Turkey,  and  instructing  midshipmen  in 
mathematics.  During  the  college  year  1836-183  7  he  was  assistant  in  chemistry  to 
Professor  Silliman. 

In  December,  1836,  Mr.  Dana  received  the  appointment  of  mineralogist  and  geolo- 
gist to  the  United  States  Exploring  Expedition,  then  organizing.  The  Expedition, 
consisting  of  six  vessels,  sailed  in  August,  1838,  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Wilkes.  Mr.  Dana  was  quartered  on  board  the  sloop-of-war  Peacock,  commanded  by 
Captain  Hudson,  until  it  was  wrecked  on  the  sandbar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
River,  with  a  loss  to  all  hands  of  everything  but  the  clothing  they  had  on  and  manu- 
scripts ;  and  after  this  event,  on  Captain  Wilkes's  vessel,  the  Vinccnncs.  The  Expe- 
dition returned  in  June,  1842,  having  been  absent  three  years  and  ten  months. 
Besides  mineralogy  and  geology,  Mr.  Dana  had  under  his  charge  also  the  zoological 
departments,  Crustacea  and  corals ;  and  the  thirteen  years  following  his  return  were 
spent  mainly  in  studying  the  material  he  had  collected,  making  drawings,  preparing 
reports  on  the  departments  for  publication,  and  seeing  the  reports  through  the  press. 

Mr.  Dana  was  elected  Silliman  Professor  of  Geology  and  Natural  History  in  Yale 
College  in  1850,  but,  on  account  of  the  Expedition  work  on  his  hands,  he  did  not  enter 
upon  the  duties  of  the  chair  until  1855. 

The  first  edition  of  Mr.  Dana's  "System  of  Mineralogy,"  the  earliest  of  his  publi- 
cations, appeared  in  1837,  and  the  fifth  and  last  edition  in  1868.  He  is  the  author, 
also,  of  a  smaller  "Manual  of  Mineralogy."  His  Exploring  Expedition  works,  pub- 
lished at  the  expense  of  the  United  States  Government,  in  quarto,  with  plates  in  folio, 
include:  (1.)  a  "Report  on  Geology,"  756  pages,  with  an  atlas  of  21  plates,  published 
in  1849;  (2.)  a  "Report  on  Zoophytes,"  740  pages,  with  an  atlas  of  61  plates,  pub- 
lished in  1846;  and  a  "  Report  on  Crustacea,"  1,620  pages,  with  96  plates,  published 
in  1852-54.  In  1863,  the  first  edition  of  his  "Manual  of  Geology  "  was  issued,  and,  in 
1874,  the  second.  This  work  was  followed  by  a  "Text-Book  of  Geology,"  in  1864, 
and  by  the  "Geological  Story  Briefly  Told,"  in  1875.  In  1872,  there  appeared  an 
illustrated  work  on  "  Corals  and  Coral  Islands,"  by  him,  based  mainly  on  his  Expe- 
dition researches. 
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Since  1846,  Mr.  Dana  has  been  one  of  the  editors  of  the  American  Journal  of  Sci- 
ence and  Arts,  a  journal  established  by  Professor  Silliman,  in  18 19;  and  its  volumes 
contain  numerous  papers  by  him  on  scientific  subjects — mineralogical,  geological,  and 
zoological. 

Mr.  Dana  was  married  in  June,  1844,  to  Henrietta,  third  daughter  of  Professor 
Silliman. 

He  is  a  member  of  various  learned  societies  at  home  and  abroad,  including  the 
Royal  Academies  of  Paris,  Brussels,  Berlin,  Vienna,  Munich,  Turin,  Rome,  St.  Peters- 
burg, Stockholm,  Edinburgh,  etc.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  was  conferred 
on  him  by  the  Bavarian  University,  Munich,  at  the  celebration  of  its  four  hundredth 
anniversary,  in  August,  1872. 
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THOMAS  ANTHONY  THACHER, 

PROFESSOR   OF    THE  LATIN  LANGUAGE   AND   LITERATURE. 


Thomas  Anthony  Thacher  was  born  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  in  1815;  was  fitted 
for  college  in  the  Hopkins  Grammar  School,  in  Hartford ;  entered  Yale  College  in 
1 83 1,  and  was  graduated  in  August,  1835.  He  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  tutor- 
ship in  Yale  December  1,  1838,  and  has  from  that  time  to  the  present  been  a  member 
of  the  Academical  Faculty,  having  been  made  professor  in  1842.  In  1843  ne  went  to 
Europe  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  classical  studies  in  Berlin  and  Rome,  and  was 
absent  a  little  more  than  two  years. 

Professor  Thacher  has  published  an  edition  of  the  De  Officiis  of  Cicero,  and  a  care- 
fully revised  edition  of  Madvigs  Latin  Grammar,  as  well  as  several  articles  on  classi- 
cal subjects,  which  have  appeared  chiefly  in  the  New-Englander. 

Before  going  to  Europe,  in  1843,  he  advocated  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
advanced  instruction  for  graduates  which  should  furnish  them  opportunities  for  continu- 
ing studies  beyond  what  was  possible  within  the  limits  of  the  four  years'  course  of  the 
college. 
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HUBERT   ANSON    NEWTON, 

PROFESSOR   OF  MATHEMATICS. 


Hubert  Anson  Newton  was  corn  in  Sherburne,  New  York,  March  19,  1830.  He 
prepared  for  college  at  Sherburne,  and  entered  college  the  second  term  of  Freshman 
year.  After  graduating,  in  1850,  he  spent  two  years  and  a  half  at  Sherburne  and  in 
New  Haven,  pursuing  mathematical  studies.  He  was  appointed  tutor  in  July,  1852, 
and  entered  upon  the  office  in  January,  1853.  From  the  first  he  had  the  care  of  the 
whole  department  of  mathematics,  in  consequence  of  the  illness  of  Professor  Stanley, 
which  was  followed  by  death  in  the  spring  of  1853.  In  1855,  he  was  elected  Professor 
of  Mathematics,  with  permission  to  spend  one  year  in  Europe.  Since  1856,  he  has 
been  engaged  in  the  active  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  professorship. 

Professor  Newton  has  been,  for  ten  or  twelve  years,  one  of  the  associate  editors  of 
the  American  Journal  of  Science,  for  whose  pages  most  of  his  scientific  articles  have 
been  written.  When  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  was  constituted  by  Act  of 
Congress,  in  1863,  he  was  one  of  the  fifty  members  appointed  by  the  Act,  and  he  has 
been  elected  member  of  several  other  learned  societies  in  this  country.  In  1869,  he 
was  elected  Corresponding  Member  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science.  In  1875,  he  was  the  Vice-President  for  Section  A  of  the  American  Associ- 
ation for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  and  served  at  the  Detroit  meeting.  In  1868, 
he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  the  University  of  Michigan. 

He  was  married  April  14,  1851,  to  Miss  Anna  C.  Stiles,  daughter  of  Rev.  Joseph  C. 
Stiles,  D.D. 

Professor  Newton's  earlier  studies  appear  to  have  been  principally  directed  to  those 
methods  in  the  higher  geometry  the  power  and  elegance  of  which  have  been  shown  in 
so  striking  a  manner  in  the  works  of  Chasles  and  others.  A  memoir  "  On  the  Con- 
struction of  Certain  Curves  by  Points,"  published  in  1861,  in  the  Mathematical 
Monthly,  is  one  of  those  contributions  to  abstract  science  which  have  been,  unfortu- 
nately, too  rare  in  this  country.  That  his  interest  in  geometry  has  not  declined  is 
attested  by  a  recent  paper  (of  joint  authorship)  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Connecticut 
Academy,  on  certain  transcendental  curves,  in  which,  however,  the  subject  is  approached 
from  an  entirely  different  direction. 

But  Professor  Newton  is  probably  most  widely  known  in  the  scientific  world  by  his 
contributions  to  that  branch  of  astronomy  which  relates  to  those  minute  members  of 
the  solar  system  and  visitors  from  the  remoter  regions  of  space  which  elude  all  obser- 
vation until  they  appear  in  our  atmosphere  as  shooting  stars  or  meteors.  Ever  since 
the  brilliant  display  of  shooting  stars  in  1833,  phenomena  of  this  kind  have  had  dili- 
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gent  observers  at  New  Haven.  At  the  time  when  the  death  of  Mr.  Herrick  removed 
one  of  the  most  assiduous  laborers  in  this  field,  Professor  Newton  was  already  engaged 
in  organizing  combined  and  methodical  observations  on  shooting  stars,  and  in  collect- 
ing and  publishing  in  the  Journal  of  Science  the  results  of  independent  observers. 
Under  his  supervision  a  map  of  the  heavens  was  prepared  which  was  published  by  the 
Connecticut  Academy,  and  could  be  used  by  observers  to  mark  down  the  apparent 
paths  of  the  meteors.  A  rich  harvest  of  observations  was  thus  obtained  by  zealous 
laborers  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  many  of  whom  had  been  interested  and  trained 
in  the  work  by  Professor  Newton.  The  separation  of  the  precious  grains  of  truth  from 
the  chaff — the  perception  of  the  constant  amid  the  accidental,  of  fixed  laws  disguised 
by  the  errors  of  observations  made  under  circumstances  which  preclude  the  use  of 
instruments  of  precision — is,  however,  the  more  difficult  part  of  such  investigations. 
The  published  results  of  Professor  Newton's  studies  in  this  direction  are  mostly  to  be 
found  in  the  Journal  of  Science  and  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  National  Academy.  The 
memoir  read  to  this  Academy  in  1864  is  an  almost  exhaustive  discussion  of  the  phe- 
nomena exhibited  by  the  sporadic  shooting  stars. 

But  the  investigation  which  has  been  followed  by  the  most  remarkable  results 
relates  to  the  November  meteoroids,  and  was  based  upon  researches  into  early  records 
of  remarkable  star-showers.  From  such  records  Professor  Newton  showed  that  the 
period  of  revolution  of  these  bodies  must  have  one  of  five  accurately  determined 
values.  From  the  same  sources  he  determined  the  secular  motion  of  the  node  of  their 
mean  orbit.  The  five  values  of  the  period,  with  the  position  of  the  radiant  point, 
which  had  also  been  determined,  would  give  five  possible  orbits.  The  real  orbit  could 
be  distinguished  from  the  others,  as  Professor  Newton  remarked,  by  the  calculation  of 
the  secular  motion  of  the  node  due  to  the  disturbing  influence  of  the  planets  for  each 
of  the  five  orbits.  This  calculation  was  subsequently  undertaken  by  Professor  Adams, 
of  Cambridge,  England,  and  the  real  orbit  was  apparent  from  the  coincidence  of  the 
value  of  the  motion  of  its  node  with  that  determined  by  Professor  Newton  from  the 
early  observations.  (The  observed  and  calculated  values  were  29'  and  28'  respec- 
tively.) These  calculations  of  Professor  Adams,  which  fix  beyond  a  doubt  the  position 
of  the  mean  orbit  of  the  November  meteoroids,  were  made  shortly  after  their  appear- 
ance, in  1866.  The  publication,  about  the  same  time,  of  the  orbit  of  the  first  comet  of 
1866,  revealed  the  fact  that  that  comet  and  the  meteors  travel  in  nearly  coincident 
orbits,  and  have  an  intimate  relation  one  with  the  other.  To  appreciate  the  rapid 
advance  of  this  department  of  astronomy,  we  must  contrast  this  certain  knowledge  with 
the  conflicting  views  which  prevailed  at  the  time  of  their  previous  appearance,  in  1833, 
with  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  phenomenon  of  which  they  were  the  cause.  In  recog- 
nition, presumably,  of  his  part  in  these  achievements  of  science,  Professor  Newton  was 
elected,  in  1872,  Associate  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society.  He  is  also  a  Corre- 
sponding Member  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  having 
been  elected  in  1869. 
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LEWIS    RICHARD    PACKARD, 

IIILLHOUSE  PROFESSOR   OF   THE   GREEK  LANGUAGE   AND   LITERATURE. 


Lewis  Richard  Packard  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  August  22,  1836. 
He  prepared  for  college  in  that  city  and  in  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  where  he 
spent  the  year  before  entering  college  in  studying  with  Mr.  Lewis  J.  Dudley,  a  gradu- 
ate of  Yale  in  1838.  Professor  Packard  entered  Yale  as  Freshman  in  1852,  and  grad- 
uated in  1856.  He  spent  a  year  in  Europe  in  study  and  travel,  in  1857-8.  He 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  tutor  in  September,  1859,  and,  after  four  years'  service,  was 
appointed  Assistant  Professor  of  Greek,  in  1863.  Since  1866  he  has  been  Hillhouse 
Professor  of  Greek.  The  winter  of  1866-7  Professor  Packard  spent  in  Athens,  in  the 
study  of  modern  Greek. 

He  was  married  December  29,  1870,  to  Miss  Harriet  Moore  Storrs,  a  daughter  of 
Rev.  R.  S.  Storrs,  D.D.,  of  Brooklyn. 
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CYRUS    NORTHROP, 

PROFESSOR   OF  RHETORIC  AND  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 


Cyrus  Northrop  was  born  at  Ridgefield,  Connecticut,  September  30th,  1834; 
received  the  degree  of  A.B.  at  Yale  College,  in  1857  ;  received  the  degree  of  LL.B.  at 
Yale,  in  1859;  opened  a  law  office  in  Norwalk,  in  i860;  was  Assistant  Clerk  of  the 
Connecticut  House  of  Representatives,  in  i860;  Clerk  of  the  House,  in  1861  ;  Clerk 
of  the  Senate,  in  1862;  became  editor  of  the  New  Haven  Palladium,  in  1862;  was 
chosen  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature  in  Yale  College,  in  1863,  and  still 
holds  the  position.  He  was  the  Republican  candidate  for  Congress  in  the  New  Haven 
District,  in  1867;  was  appointed  Collector  of  Customs  in  New  Haven  District,  in  1869, 
and  has  held  the  office  to  the  present  time.  He  has  made  many  speeches — political, 
religious,  educational,  and  philanthropic — but  has  written  no  books,  and  has  published 
little  except  occasional  addresses. 
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ARTHUR    MARTIN    WHEELER, 

PROFESSOR   OF  HISTORY. 


Arthur  Martin  Wheeler  was  born  in  Weston,  Connecticut ;  fitted  for  college  at 
Andover,  Massachusetts;  entered  Yale  as  a  Freshman  in  1853;  an^  took  the  degree  of 
A.B.  in  1857.  In  1861  he  was  appointed  tutor,  and  served  in  that  office  till  Christmas, 
1864.  In  February  of  the  next  year  he  went  to  Europe,  where  he  spent  three  years 
and  a  half,  pursuing  his  studies  in  French  and  German  universities.  In  July,  1865,  he 
was  appointed  Professor  of  History,  but  did  not  enter  upon  the  duties  of  his  professor- 
ship till  his  return  from  Europe,  in  the  autumn  of  1868.  For  the  first  three  years  his 
instruction  was  principally  confined  to  the  history  of  the  Reformation  period.  Subse- 
quently he  took  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  periods  of  English  history.  His  method  of 
teaching  is  by  lectures,  recitations,  discussions,  and  theses.  Since  1872,  in  addition  to 
his  classes  in  the  Academical  Department,  he  has  given  instruction  in  the  Department 
of  Philosophy  and  the  Arts,  to  one  or  more  graduate  classes,  each  year.  With  these 
classes  he  has  taken  up  a  pretty  wide  range  of  subjects,  including  English  history  since 
the  accession  of  George  III.,  and  the  general  history  of  Europe  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. He  has  had,  also,  special  courses  on  the  French  Revolution,  and  the  Colonial 
and  Constitutional  periods  of  American  history. 
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ARTHUR   WILLIAMS   WRIGHT, 

PROFESSOR   OF  MOLECULAR  PHYSICS  AND   CHEMISTRY. 


Arthur  Williams  Wright,  son  of  Jesse  Wright  and  Harriet  (Williams)  Wright, 
was  born  in  Lebanon,  Connecticut,  September  8,  1836.  He  was  prepared  for  college 
partly  in  Lebanon,  and  partly  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  William  Kinne  (Y.  C, 
1848),  at  Bacon  Academy,  in  Colchester,  and  later  at  the  private  school  of  Mr.  Kinne, 
in  Canterbury,  Connecticut.  He  entered  Yale  College  in  1855,  and  after  graduating 
in  1859,  continued  to  reside  in  New  Haven,  pursuing  a  course  of  study  in  mathematics, 
physics,  and  modern  languages,  receiving  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  from  the 
college  in  1861.  For  the  two  years,  1862  and  1863,  he  was  employed  as  one  of  the 
collaborators  in  the  preparation  of  the  new  edition  of  "Webster's  Dictionary,"  which 
was  published  in  1864.  From  1863  to  1866,  he  was  Tutor  in  Latin,  and  thence,  till 
1868,  in  Physics,  in  the  Academical  Department  of  Yale  College,  and  he  was  also 
instructor  in  physics  in  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  for  one  year,  1867-8.  The  year 
1868-9  was  spent  in  Europe,  in  attending  lectures  in  physics  and  chemistry  at  the 
universities  of  Heidelberg  and  Berlin,  and  in  traveling.  In  1868,  he  received  and 
accepted  an  appointment  to  the  Professorship  of  Physics  and  Chemistry  in  Williams 
College,  and  entered  upon  the  duties  of  that  office  upon  his  return  in  1869.  This 
position  he  occupied  until  the  summer  of  1872,  when  he  resigned  it  to  accept  the  Pro- 
fessorship of  Molecular  Physics  and  Chemistry  in  Yale  College,  to  which  he  had  been 
elected  the  previous  year.  The  summer  and  early  autumn  of  1872  were  spent  in 
Europe  in  the  purchase  of  apparatus  for  the  college. 

Besides  the  work  of  instruction  in  his  department,  Professor  Wright  has  been 
engaged  in  various  scientific  researches,  and  has  made  numerous  contributions  to 
scientific  and  other  periodicals.  The  following  are  the  titles  of  some  of  the  principal 
articles  on  scientific  subjects  published  by  him  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science, 
many  of  which  have  been  reprinted  in  European  journals : 

"  On  a  peculiar  Form  of  the  Discharge  between  the  Poles  of  the  Electrical  Ma- 
chine." 

"On  certain  Forms  of  the  Electrical  Discharge  in  Air." 

"  On  a  simple  Apparatus  for  the  production  of  Ozone  with  Electricity  of  high  ten- 
sion." 

"  On  the  Action  of  Ozone  upon  Vulcanized  Caoutchouc." 

"  On  the  Oxidation  of  Alcohol  and  Ether  by  Ozone." 

"On  the  Polarization  of  the  Zodiacal  Light." 

"On  the  Spectrum  of  the  Zodiacal  Light." 
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"  Polariscopic  Observations  of  Coggia's  Comet." 

"  Spectroscopic  Examination  of  Gases  from  Meteoric  Iron." 

"Examination  of  Gases  from  the  Meteorite  of  February  12,  1875." 

"  On  the  Gases  contained  in  Meteorites."     Two  papers. 

"  On  the  Production  of  Transparent  Metallic  Films  by  the  Electrical  Discharge  in 
Exhausted  Tubes." 

"  On  a  new  Process  for  the  Electrical  Deposition  of  Metals,  and  for  Constructing 
Metal-covered  Glass  Specula." 
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WILLIAM    McLEOD    BARBOUR, 

CHITTENDEN  PROFESSOR    OF  DIVINITY. 


William  McLeod  Barbour  was  born  in  Fochabers,  Morayshire,  Scotland,  on  the 
29th  of  May,  1827,  and  received  his  early  education  in  his  native  village.  Coming  to 
the  United  States  in  his  early  manhood,  he  resumed  his  studies,  which  had  been  inter- 
rupted at  home,  and  entered  Oberlin  College  in  1855,  receiving  his  degree  in  1859. 
Entering  Andover  Theological  Seminary  the  same  year,  he  graduated  there  in  1861. 
Called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  First  Church  in  South  Danvers  (now  Peabody),  Massa- 
chusetts, he  was  ordained  there  on  the  2d  of  October,  1861.  Here  he  remained  until 
elected  to  the  Professorship  of  Sacred  Rhetoric  in  Bangor  Theological  Seminary  in 
1868.  While  holding  that  chair,  Bowdoin  College  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity.  In  1874,  Professor  Barbour  was  transferred  to  the  chair  of  Chris- 
tian Theology  in  Bangor  Seminary,  and  from  thence  he  came  to  Yale  College. 
Elected  by  the  Yale  Corporation  to  the  Chittenden  Professorship  of  Divinity,  and 
called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  College  Church,  he  was  installed  into  office  on  the  14th 
of  September,  1877. 
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EUGENE  LAMB  RICHARDS, 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR   OF  MATHEMATICS. 


Eugene  Lamb  Richards  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  December  27,  1838. 
He  graduated  in  the  class  of  i860.  In  consequence  of  an  injury  received  during  his 
Junior  year,  he  was  unable  to  prosecute  his  studies  for  some  years  after  leaving 
college;  but  in  July,  1868,  he  was  appointed  Tutor  of  Mathematics,  and  in  1871  he 
became  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
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FRANKLIN    BOWDITCH    DEXTER, 

PRO  FES  SOU  OF  AMERICAN  HISTORY. 


Franklin  Bowditch  Dexter  was  born  September  u,  1842,  in  Fair  Haven,  Massa- 
chusetts. He  prepared  for  college  at  Williston  Seminary,  East  Hampton,  Massa- 
chusetts. In  1857,  he  entered  college,  and  graduated  in  the  class  of  1861.  After 
graduation,  he  taught  Greek  in  the  Collegiate  and  Commercial  Institute  of  New 
Haven  for  the  two  years  ending  July,  1863,  and  during  the  remainder  of  that  year  was 
Assistant  in  the  college  library,  and  instructor  in  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School.  In 
January,  1864,  he  was  appointed  Tutor,  and  retained  this  position  until  the  summer  of 
1867.  From  May,  1867,  to  June,  1868,  he  was  engaged  on  the  catalogue  of  the  col- 
lege library,  and  for  the  next  twelve  months,  during  the  absence  of  the  College 
Treasurer  in  Europe,  was  in  the  Treasurer's  office.  In  July,  1869,  he  was  appointed 
Assistant  Librarian  and  Registrar  of  the  Academical  Faculty.  Since  December,  1869, 
he  has  been  also  Secretary  of  the  college.  In  1873,  he  spent  some  months  in  Euro- 
pean travel.  In  1874,  he  was  requested  by  the  Corporation  to  prepare  a  history  of  the 
college.      In  1877,  he  received  the  appointment  of  Professor  of  American  History. 
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EDWARD    BENTON    COE, 

STREET  PROFESSOR   OF  MODERN  LANGUAGES. 


Edward  Benton  Coe  is  the  son  of  Rev.  David  B.  Coe,  D.D.  [Yale,  1837],  for  many 
years  Secretary  of  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society,  and  was  born  in  Milford, 
Connecticut,  June  11,  1842.  He  was  fitted  for  college  in  New  York  city,  by  Mr.  B. 
A.  Smith,  of  the  class  of  1843,  and  was  entered  at  Yale  College  in  1858,  and  gradu- 
ated in  1862.  Immediately  after  graduation  he  entered  upon  a  course  of  preparation 
for  the  ministry,  but  temporarily  suspended  his  theological  studies  for  a  year  of  private 
teaching,  during  which  he  received  and  accepted,  in  the  spring  of  1864,  the  position  of 
Street  Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  upon  the  foundation  established  by  Mr.  Augus- 
tus R.  Street.  According  to  the  conditions  of  this  endowment  he  spent  the  next  three 
years  in  Europe,  in  studies  preparatory  to  the  duties  of  the  position,  and  began  his 
work  in  the  college  in  September,  1867.  For  five  years  he  was  the  only  instructor 
in  this  department,  and  taught  both  French  and  German.  In  1873,  the  instruction  in 
German  was  taken  by  Professor  Carter,  and  Professor  Coe  has  since  had  charge  of  the 
French  alone.  He  spent  the  winter  of  1874-5  in  Paris,  in  the  historical  study  of  the 
French  language  at  the  Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes  and  the  Ecole  des  Chartes,  and  has 
given  instruction  in  this  subject  to  classes  in  the  graduate  course. 

He  was  married,  June  11,  1874,  to  Miss  Mary  Jenks  Storrs,  a  daughter  of  Rev.  R. 
S.  Storrs,  D.D.,  of  Brooklyn. 
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FRANKLIN    CARTER, 

PROFESSOR   OF   THE   GERMAN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 


Franklin  Carter,  third  son  of  Deacon  P.  W.  and  Ruth  Holmes  Carter,  was  born 
in  Waterbury,  Connecticut,  September  30,  1837.  He  entered  the  Junior  Class  in 
Phillips  Academy  (Andover)  in  December,  1852,  and  was  graduated  from  that  school 
in  July,  1855.  He  entered  Yale  College  in  September  of  the  same  year,  but  toward 
the  close  of  his  Sophomore  year  was  compelled  by  ill  health  to  leave  his  class.  He 
spent  the  following  winter  in  Florida,  and  the  two  succeeding  years  in  travel  and 
study,  but  his  health  was  not  considered  sufficiently  established  to  admit  the  resump- 
tion of  college  studies  until  September,  i860,  when  he  joined  the  Junior  Class  in  Wil- 
liams College,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1862.  Early  in  1863,  he  received  and 
accepted  the  nomination  to  the  professorship  of  Latin  and  French  in  Williams  College, 
with  the  understanding  that  some  time  was  to  be  spent  abroad  in  study  previous  to 
undertaking  the  duties  of  his  position.  He  was  married  February  24,  1863,  to  Miss 
Sarah  L.  Kingsbury,  only  daughter  of  C.  D.  and  E.  Leavenworth  Kingsbury,  and 
sailed  for  Europe  on  the  following  day.  He  commenced  his  labors  as  professor  in 
Williams  College  in  January,  1865.  In  1868,  he  was  relieved  of  the  instruction  in 
French,  but  remained  at  the  head  of  the  Latin  Department  until,  in  the  autumn  of 
1872,  he  was  invited  to  the  professorship  of  German  in  Yale  College,  and,  having 
accepted  the  invitation,  entered  upon  his  duties  in  September,  1873.  In  1877,  he 
received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  from  Williams  College. 
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WILLIAM    GRAHAM   SUMNER, 

PROFESSOR   OF  POLITICAL   AND   SOCIAL   SCIENCE. 


William  Graham  Sumner  was  born  in  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  October  30,  1840. 
He  graduated  at  Yale,  in  1863.  After  taking  orders  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  in  1867,  he  was  settled  in  Morristown,  New  Jersey,  for  two  years.  In  1872, 
he  was  elected  Professor  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  and  entered  at  once  upon  the 
duties  of  his  office.  In  1871,  Professor  Sumner  translated  and  edited  "  Lange's  Com- 
mentary on  II.  Kings."  In  1874,  he  published  a  "  History  of  American  Currency;" 
and,  in  1877,  "Lectures  on  the  History  of  Protection  in  the  United  States." 
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HENRY    PARKS    WRIGHT, 

DUNHAM  PROFESSOR   OF   THE  LATIN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 


Henry  Parks  Wright  was  born  in  Winchester,  New  Hampshire,  November  30, 
1839,  and  was  prepared  for  college  at  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Massachusetts. 
In  1862-3  he  served  in  the  army  in  North  Carolina,  with  the  51st  Regiment  of 
Massachusetts  Volunteers.  He  entered  college  in  1864,  and  graduated  in  the  class 
of  1868.  From  September,  1868,  till  January,  1870,  he  was  an  instructor  in  Chicker- 
ing  Institute,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  He  was  subsequently  Tutor  in  Latin  in  Yale  College  ; 
and  was  connected  with  the  Theological  Department  for  a  year.  In  February,  1874, 
he  was  appointed  Assistant  Professor  of  the  Latin  Language  and  Literature.  In 
April,  1877,  he  went  to  Europe  with  the  intention  of  spending  a  year  and  a  half  in 
study. 
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HENRY   AUGUSTIN    BEERS, 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR   OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 


Henry  Augustin  Beers  was  born  at  Buffalo,  New  York,  July  2,  1847.  He  fitted 
for  college  at  the  Hartford  Public  High  School,  entered  Yale  as  Freshman,  in  1865, 
and  was  graduated  in  course,  in  1869.  He  spent  the  two  years  following  at  New 
York,  studying  law.  In  1871,  he  was  appointed  Tutor  in  English  Literature,  and,  in 
1874,  Assistant  Professor  of  English  Literature. 
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SOUTH    MIDDLE. 

BY  HON.   FREDERICK  J.   KINGSBURY. 


A  New  "College  House"  needed. — Lottery  Granted. — Building  Dedicated  and  Named  "Connec- 
ticut Hall." — Mr.  Baldwin's  Diary. — The  College  Butler. — His  Office  and  Duties. — Some  Butler's 
Accounts. — Student  Life  then  and  now. 

"  South  Middle  "  is  the  oldest  of  the  college  buildings  now  standing,  and  the  story 
of  its  erection  is  sufficiently  curious,  as  a  picture  of  the  times,  to  deserve  reproduction 
here. 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  record  of  a  meeting  of  the  Corporation,  held  April 
6,  1748: 

"  Whereas  by  reason  of  the  increase  of  the  number  of  students  in  this  college  of  late  years,  the  present 
College  House  is  not  large  enough  to  entertain  one  half  the  students,  and  there  is  a  necessity  of  a  new  College 
House  for  that  end  :  and  whereas  upon  a  representation  thereof,  made  by  the  President  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  this  Colony  in  May  last,  the  said  Assembly  ordered  there  should  be  a  Lottery  to  raise  money  for  that 
end;  and  appointed  Capt.  John  Hubbard,  Mr.  Samuel  Mix,  and  Mr.  Chauncy  Whittelsey  to  be  directors  and 
managers  of  the  said  Lottery,  and  in  October  last  ordered  that  the  money  which  should  be  so  raised  should 
be  delivered  to  the  President  and  Fellows  for  that  purpose — 

"The  said  Directors  informed  this  board  that  in  pursuance  to  the  said  Act,  they  had  concerted  and  drawn 
a  Lottery  whereby  they  had  raised  the  sum  of  5400  Pounds  in  bills  of  Old  Tenor  :  200  Pounds  whereof  they 
have  kept  in  their  hands  for  their  own  trouble,  according  to  the  said  Act  ;  and  the  remaining  5200  Pounds 
they  are  ready  to  deliver  according  to  Order,  which  at  present  subsists  in  18 10  Spanish  pieces  of  Eight  and 
399  Pounds  in  bills  of  Old  Tenor.  [Trumbull  says  five  hundred  pounds  sterling  were  raised.]  Whereupon 
it  is  ordered  by  this  board  that  the  said  Capt.  John  Hubbard,  Mr.  Samuel  Mix,  and  Mr.  Chauncy  Whittelsey 
pay  and  deliver  unto  the  President  the  said  1810  Spanish  pieces  of  eight  [Spanish  dollars]  and  399  Pounds 
in  Bills  of  Old  Tenor. 

"It  is  ordered  by  this  Board,  That  there  be  a  new  College  House  built  with  brick  of  105  feet  in  length,  40 
feet  in  breadth,  and  3  stories  high  besides  the  Garrets,  with  a  cellar  under  the  whole  house,  and  that  the  said 
house  be  set  near  the  north  end  of  the  College  Yard. 

"Ordered,  That  John  Hubbard  and  John  Hitchcock,  Esquires,  Mr.  Samuel  Mix  and  Mr.  Chauncy  Whit- 
telsey, or  any  three  of  them,  be  a  committee  to  effect  and  carry  on  the  building  of  said  house  under  the 
inspection  and  direction  of  the  President  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Noyes." 
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Four  years  later  we  find  the  following  record : 

"Sept.  20,  1752,  Mr.  President  Clap  laid  before  this  board  an  Account  of  the  Money  he  has  received  and 
expended  towards  building  the  new  College,  viz.  : 

The  money  raised  by  the  Lottery  in  1748, 

Interest  upon  the  Lottery  money,  .... 

*  Given  by  the  General  Assembly,  Oct.  1749,  on  Col.  Salton- 

stall's  bond,  ...... 

*  Interest  on  said  money,    ..... 
Given  by  Thomas  Wells,  Esq.,  .... 
Given  by  Mr.  Welch  of  New  Milford, 

*  Given  by  the  General  Assembly  in  Oct.   1751,   two  bonds, 

viz. ,  one  from   Col.  Saltonstall  and  the  other  from  Jabez 

Huntington,  Esq.,  Principal  and  interest  on  both,  .         6616       4     02 


Old 

Tenor 

/5200 

0 

O 

212 

18 

0 

4000 

0 

O 

45 

0 

O 

100 

0 

0 

3 

0 

O 

Total,  .  .  .     /16177     02     02 


Paid  to  Mr.  Chauncy  Whittelsey,  one  of  the  Committee  for 

building  the  College,         .....    ^"14019     06     05 

Remaining  in  the  President's  hands  when  he  shall  have  re- 
ceived the  whole  due  on  the  said  Bonds,   .  .  .      ^2157     15     09 

"  Which  account  being  approved  by  this  Board  the  President  is  hereby  discharged  of  the  said  sum  of 
/14019.06.  05. 

"Mr.  Chauncy  Whittelsey,  one  of  the  committee  for  building  the  new  College,  laid  before  this  board  a 
particular  account  of  his  disbursement  for  material  and  labor  towards  building  the  new  College  hitherto 
amounting  in  the  whole  to  the  sum  of  £14,019  .  06  .  05,  and  that  he  had  received  of  the  President  the  said 
sum  of  ^"14,019  .  06  .  05,  in  full  satisfaction  and  balance  of  said  account ;  which  being  examined  and  approved 
by  this  board,  the  said  Chauncy  Whittelsey  is  hereby  discharged  of  the  said  sum  of  ^14, 019.  6.5  received 
and  expended  as  aforesaid. 

"  Ordered,  That  the  new  College  House  lately  built  and  almost  finished  on  the  outside  be  named  and  called 
Connecticut  Hall. 

"  Whereupon  the  President  and  Fellows  walked  in  Procession  into  the  said  house,  and  the  Beadle,  by 
order,  made  the  following  declaration,  viz.  :  Cum  e  Providentiae  divinae  Favore,  Coloniae  Connecticutensis 
Munificentia.  nee  non  Presidis  reverendi  Cura,  hoc  novum  yEdificium  Academicum  Fundatum  et  erectum 
sit,  in  perpetuam  tantae  Generositatis  Memoriam  Aedes  haec  nitida  et  splendida  Aula  Connecticutensis 
nuncupetur." 

The  building  thus  erected  and  dedicated  is  said  to  have  been  "  of  elegant  appear- 
ance "  and  "  the  best  building  in  the  colony."  It  was  three  stories  high,  with  a 
"French"  or  "  gambril"  roof  and  "  dormar  "  windows.  It  is  evident  on  inspection 
even  now  that  it  was  a  structure  of  more  architectural  pretension  than  any  erected  on 
the  college  grounds  until  quite  a  recent  period.  The  caps  of  the  windows  and  doors 
are  of  fine  brown  sandstone,  apparently  Portland  stone,  and  have  ornamental  projecting 
keystones :  there  are  belt  courses  of  projecting  bricks  marking  the  different  stories, 
and  the  water-table  is  formed  of  bricks  specially  moulded  for  the  purpose  in  an  ogee 
pattern.       '  Nitida  et  splendida"  seem  indeed  to  have  been  not  altogether  hyperbole; 

*  This  money  was  the  proceeds  of  a  French  prize  taken  by  a  frigate  fitted  out  by  and  belonging  to  the  little  independent 
sovereignty  of  Connecticut.     The  prize  was  brought  in  and  sold  at  New  London. 
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but  Trumbull  very  modestly,  if  not  very  accurately,  translates  these  words  "  neat  and 
decent." 

It  was  some  time  before  the  interior  of  the  building-  was  fully  completed,  and  there 
are  several  entries  in  the  college  records  showing  that  students  were  allowed  to  finish 
and  occupy  rooms  on  an  agreement  with  the  corporation  to  reimburse  them  after  a 
certain  time  for  the  money  expended  ;  "  Provided  the  Corporation  shall  then  have  in 
their  hands  of  monies  given  [or]  procured  for  the  finishing  the  New  College  sufficient 
for  such  a  Reimbursement." 

One  of  these  entries  is  as  follows  : 

"  March  3,  1756. 
"Whereas,  Mr.  John  Hopson  and  Mr.  Thomas  Burgess  of  Guilford  have  been  at  the  Expence  of  finishing  a 
Room  in  Connecticut  Hall  which  cost  nine  Pounds  Lawfull  Money,  and  Mr.  Timothy  Collins  of  Litchfield, 
and  Mr.  John  Ashley  of  Sheffield  have  been  at  the  Charge  of  finishing  another  Room  which  also  cost  Nine 
Pounds  Lawfull  Money,  and  the  President  agreed  with  the  Gentlemen  aforesaid,  that  they  and  theirs  shall 
have  the  Study  Rent  of  said  Chambers  till  Sepbr  1765  and  then  to  be  reimbursed  the  Sums  aforesaid,  Provided 
the  Corporation  shall  then  have  in  their  Hands  of  Monies  given  or  procured  for  the  finishing  the  New  College 
sufficient  for  such  a  Reimbursement,  This  Board  do  now  assent  to  and  ratify  that  Agreement." 

In  1757,  nine  years  after  its  inception,  the  building  seems  to  have  been  substantially 
completed,  and  the  following  entry  is  made  : 

"June  29,  1757. 
"TheRevdMr.  President  Clap  laid  before  this  Board  his  Accounts  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements  for 
Building  Connecticut  Hall,  from  September  1752  to  September  1756,  in  Bills  of  Old  Tenor,  and  since  that 
Time  in  Lawfull  Money  reduced  to  Old  Tenor  at  Twelve  for  one — Viz.  : 

Ballance  of  Accounts  in  his  Hands  as  settled  by  this  Board, 

September  1752,    . 
Received  of  Col1  Saltonstall,  )     by  Order  of  the   General  As- 

of  Majr  Hamlin,       \  sembly,  October  1754, 

Out  of  the  College  Treasury  £7  .  16  .  \y2  Proc* 

Total,  .  .  .  6725       o  10 

Expended  in  various  Articles  laid  before  this  Board,  exclusive 
of  216  Pounds  Old  Tenor  paid  by  Mr.  Hopson  and 
others  as  entered  March  3,  A.  D.  1756,    .  .  .  6725       o  10 
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"Which  Accounts  being  examined  and  approved  of  by  this  Board,  the  said  President  Clap  is  hereby 
acquitted  and  discharged  of  all  Sums  of  Money  by  him  received  on  Account  of  Building  the  said  New 
College.     All  the  Chambers  in  the  said  College  being  now  finished. 

"Whereas,  the  Revd  President  Clap  hath  had  the  Care  and  Oversight  of  Building  the  New  College,  called 
Connecticut  Hall,  and  laying  out  the  Sum  of  1660  Pounds  Sterling,  which  appears  to  have  been  done  with 
great  Prudence  and  Frugality,  and  the  College  built  in  a  very  Elegant  and  handsome  Manner,  by  Means  of 
his  extraordinary  Care,  Diligence,  and  Labour  :  thro'  a  Course  of  several  Years  ;  all  which  the  said  President 
has  generously  given  for  the  Service  of  said  College.  And  the  sd.  President  has  also  of  his  own  proper  Estate 
purchased  a  Lot  for  the  Professor  of  Divinity  which  has  cost  52  Pounds  Lawfull  Money,  and  given  it  to  the 
College  for  the  said  Use  for  ever." 

"This  Corporation  think  themselves  bound  and  do  accordingly  render  their  hearty  and  sincerest  Thanks 


*  "  Proclamation  money." 
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to  the  Revd  President  Clap  for  these  extraordinary  Instances  of  his  Generosity,  and  as  a  standing  Testimony 
thereof  voted  that  this  be  entered  on  their  Records. " 

The  scale  of  personal  expenditure  was  not  extravagant,  for,  September  14,  1774,  it 
was 

"  Voted,  that  for  the  future  the  Scholars  residing  in  College  shall  be  charged  for  Sweeping  College  and 
Making  Beds,  only  one  Penny  per  Week." 

Through  the  kindness  of  George  W.  Baldwin,  Esq.,  of  Boston  (Y.  C,  1853),  I  have 
been  allowed  the  use  of  a  portion  (all  that  is  extant)  of  a  diary  of  a  student  kept  in 
1762,  which  presents  such  a  vivid  picture  of  a  student's  daily  life  in  the  building  then 
called  "Connecticut  Hall,"  that  I  have  made  copious  extracts  from  it,  and  as  they 
belong  here  in  order  of  time,  I  insert  them  here. 

The  writer,  Ebenezer  Baldwin,  was  an  elder  brother  of  the  late  Judge  Simeon  Bald- 
win, of  New  Haven,  graduated  in  1763,  was  a  tutor  from  1766  to  1770,  ordained 
pastor  at  Danbury  in  1770,  a  chaplain  in  the  army  of  the  Revolution  in  1776,  and 
died  in  1777.  The  diary  is  in  his  Junior  year.  The  first  two  pages  are  missing.  The 
third  page  begins : 

"E.  Baldwin's  Diary,  JEt.  17,  March  26th,  1762. 

"Attended  college  exercises  except  absence  from  prayers  and  recitation  in  the  morning.  Studied  my  reci- 
tation in  Tully  de  Oratore.     Concluded  the  day  with  a  visit  to  Austin's.     Weather  more  moderate. 

"27th,  Saturday.  Attended  Coll.  Ex8.  Read  most  of  the  day  in  a  private  volume.  Weather  cold  for  the 
season. 

"28.  Attended  Col.  Ex8.  Heard  Mr.  Daggett  preach  two  sermons  on  the  trinity  of  ye  Godhead,  1  John, 
5.  8.     Read  some  in  Milton's  Samp.  Agon. 

"29.  Attended  Col.  Ex3.  Studied  Homer  almost  ye  whole  day.  Read  a  few  pages  in  Tuscul.  Disput. 
Had  no  recDB  to-day,  our  Tutor  being  out  of  Town.      Severity  of  weather  much  abated. 

"30.  Attended  prayers.  Studied  Homer  in  forenoon.  Writ  argument  on  our  forensick  question,  wh.  was 
whether  Adam  knew  y1  Eternal  Damnation  would  be  his  doom  if  he  eat  the  forbidden  fruit  ?  Had  no  recitation. 
Afternoon  worked  out  a  question  in  Algebra  and  studied  some  in  Septuagint. 

"31.  Studied  Homer  part  of  day,  ye  Septuagint  part.  Spent  part  in  making  a  declamation.  Storm  of  rain 
in  latter  part  of  day  and  night.  Yesterday  we  had  the  agreeable  news  of  the  taking  of  Martinico  by  the  Eng- 
lish forces  under  Gen1.  Monckton. 

"April  1.     Studied  Homer  most  of ye  day.     Some  in  Martin's  Philosophy. 

"2d.  Homer  in  the  forenoon  and  Septuagint.  Read  some  in  Pope's  Homer.  A  very  cold  storm  of  rain, 
wh .  I  fear  will  be  bad  for  cattle. 

"Apl.  3.  *  *  *  Had  news  this  day  that  war  was  proclaimed  by  the  English  against  Spain  in  England, 
January  2d,  1762.  The  principal  reasons  were  that  Spain  had  privately  assisted  France  against  England,  and 
had  lately  concluded  a  private  treaty  with  France  and  refused  to  acquaint  ye  English  with  any  part  of  the 
treaty.  Whereupon  the  English  Ambassador  demanded  a  categorical  answer  to  this  question  :  Whether  they 
intended  to  assist  France  against  England  ;  and  upon  their  refusal  to  return  an  answer,  war  was  proclaimed. 

"Sunday,  Apl.  4.  Absent  from  prayers  in  ye  morning  ;  attended  meeting  and  prayers  at  night.  Mr.  Dag- 
gett being  discomposed,  Mr.  Chandler,  a  tutor,  preached  in  the  forenoon  (Heb.  11.  6)  on  Faith,  and  in  the 
afternoon  I  have  forgotten  from  where.  In  the  interval  read  Mr.  Milton's  Paradise  Regained.  Chilly  and 
cold  for  the  season. 

'Monday,  5.     Studied  Septuagint.     Writ  syllogistick  argument  on  this  question  :  'An  materies  est  omnino 
expers  act—'     [The  end  of  this  word  is  torn  off.] 
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"  Tuesday,  6.  Attended  prayers  and  recitation  in  morning.  Writ  in  aff.*  on  forensick  whether  Adam,  &c, 
&c.  This  day  anniversary  to  the  Critonian  Meeting.  Had  a  meeting  at  Mr.  Lyons.  Spent  y"  afternoon  very 
agreeably.  After  returned  had  Mr.  Noyse,  the  Tutors  Mr.  Humphreys  and  Sr  Hall  to  tea  with  me.  Mr. 
Humphreys  tarried  in  the  evening  with  Sr  Hall,  and  we  had  a  very  agreeable  evening. 

"Wednesday,  7.  This  was  set  apart  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer  throughout  the  Colony.  Attended 
prayers  and  meeting.  Heard  Mr.  Daggett  in  the  forenoon,  from  Prov.  16.  7.  In  the  afternoon  heard  .Air. 
Storrs,  from  Eccles.  7.  29,  on  the  prevalency  of  Man  or  Mar — [rest  torn  off;  possibly  the  'a'  should  be  'o']  in 
the  world.  [What  was  it?]  Very  distressing  times  yet,  by  reason  of  ye  exceeding  cold  weather  for  the  time  of 
year. 

"Thursday,  8.     Attended  Col.  Ex8.     Studied  my  recitations.     Remainder  of  day  studying  Septuagint. 

"Friday,  9.  Attended  Col.  Ex9.  Studied  Homer  in  the  forenoon.  In  the  afternoon  read  in  Martin's 
Philosophy  and  in  Whiston's  Ast1  [Astronomical]  Principles  of  Religion.  At  night  Nichols,  Halliock,  and 
Brewster  were  publickly  admonished  for  having  a  Dance  at  Milford,  and  for  their  general  conduct.  Bull,  for 
going  to  Milford  without  liberty  and  for  his  general  conduct,  was  ordered  to  depart  from  College  and  to  live 
under  the  care  of  some  minister  at  a  distance  till  he  should  show  signs  of  reformation  and  be  fit  to  take  a 
degree.     Hinman,  Kellogg,  Kingsbury,  and  Botsford  were  fined  is.  6d.  for  being  at  the  dance  at  Milford. 

"Saturday,  10.     Attended  prayers  ;  had  no  recitations.     Weather  abated  much  of  its  severity. 

"Sunday,  n.  Attended  prayers  and  meeting.  Heard  Mr.  Daggett  preach  in  ye  forenoon  from  1st  John,  8, 
on  ye  Trinity  of  ye  Godhead ;  in  ye  afternoon  from  1  Timothy,  3.  15  and  16,  on  y"  Glory  of  God. 

"  Monday,  12.  Ex8  and  read  in  Whiston's  Ast1  Prin.  of  Religion  part  of  day  ;  remainder  studying  Homer 
and  recitations.  This  day  Bull,  who  was  punished  on  last  Friday,  not  liking  to  suffer  ye  penance  inflicted, 
travelled  off  on  foot  to  the  westward,  and  it  is  supposed  he  intends  to  go  on  board  of  a  Privateer.  Now  spring 
begins  to  show  itself.  The  fields  put  on  a  lovely  green,  the  birds  begin  to  sing,  which  affords  a  delightsome 
prospect  and  agreeable  harmony. 

"Tuesday,  13.  Attended  College  exercises,  studied  about  200  lines  of  Homer.  Afternoon  studied  my 
recitation  in  Martin,  and  then  walked  out  on  the  Market  Place  to  hear  War  proclaimed  against  Spain,  which 
was  done  by  a  Proclamation  from  ye  Governor  to  ye  Sheriff. 

"Wednesday,  14.  Attended  Coll.  Ex3.  Studied  Homer  in  forenoon.  Read  Whiston  afternoon.  This 
got  through  first  12  books  of  Homer.  The  method  in  which  I  divide  my  time  is  as  follows  nearly:  Go 
to  bed  at  9  o'clock;  rise  about — [torn  off;  probably  6)  ;  prayers  and  recitation  which  last  to  about  i\  ; 
go  to  breakfast,  and,  if  ye  weather  is  good,  commonly  take  a  small  walk.  This  carries  it  to  8  or  8|.  Com- 
monly from  this  time  till  1 1  pursue  my  studies,  unless  something  special  ;  then  attend  recitation,  which  lasts 
to  12;  then  go  to  dinner;  after,  walk  or  follow  some  other  exercise  till — [torn  off]  ;  then  pursue  my 
studies  again  till  near  6,  when  I  attend  on  Prayers  ;  after  prayers  go  to  supper,  and  spend  ye  remainder  of  the 
evening  commonly  in  coversation. 

"16.     This  day  Bull  returned  from  his  demigration,  having  gone  no  further  than  Milford. 

"19.  This  morning  Bull  made  a  confession  for  his  conduct  since  his  punishment.  Particularly  going  out 
of  town  and  refusing  to  go  to  ye  President  when  sent  for,  and  so  was  restored  to  ye  same  standing  as  before  his 
punishment,  and  accordingly  went  to  live  with  Mr.  Bellamy  of  Bethlem. 

"21.  This  morning  Moseley,  Ells,  Lee,  Renslaer,  Gray  and  Chapman  made  a  Publick  Confession  for 
acting  a  play  at  Milford.  Afternoon  most  of  the  Class  had  a  tryall  of  their  Eloquence,  our  tutor  having  sot  up 
a  priZc — and  y°  Palm  was  given  to  Judd.  This  day  they  began  upon  ye  brick  work  of  y"  Chapel "  [now  the 
Athenaeum]. 

"As  vacancy  grows  nigh  a  general  relaxation  from  study  takes  place,  as  it  commonly  has  done  in  years  past 
just  before  vacancy,  and  there  is  so  much  noise  in  college  as  f  it  is  a  great  detriment  to  those  y*  would 
study. 

"Studied  Homer,  and  spent  remainder  of  forenoon  in  viewing  y°  Prism  and  a  landscape  in  a  darkened 

room. 

"  N.  B.     Got  through  16th  Book  of  Homer,  where  I  shall  stop  for  y8  present. 

"Afternoon.      In  Pope's  Homer.     Spent  remainder  of y"  afternoon  in  drinking  tea  and  conversation. 


*  Affirmative. 
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"Evening  felt  melancholy  and  dejected  on  thinking  of  y°  difficulties  my  Dadde  must  undergo  to  provide  for 
me  here  at  college. 

"Apl.  25th.  N.  B.  I  forgot  to  insert  yesterday  y*  we  heard  a  house  was  burned  in  Simsbury,  in  which  2 
Grown  persons  were  devoured  by  ye  flames,  and  y*  one  Carter  of  Hartford  cut  his  own  throat."  [There  were 
no  daily  papers.] 

"26.  No  recitation,  Tutor  being  absent.  Read  most  ofye  day  in  Pope's  Homer.  In  the  morning  Inger- 
soll  was  publicly  fined  3s.  for  acting  a  part  in  a  play  at  Milford,  not  being  willing  to  make  a  confession  as  ye 
others  did  on  ye  19th. 

"27.  Spring  continues  very  backward.  Pears,  which  blossom  earliest  of  almost  any  trees,  exhibit  scarce 
any  mark  of  blossoms. 

"29.  Spent  the  afternoon  endeavoring  to  procure  a  passage  and  leave  to  go  to  Long  Island,  but  at  last 
miscarried  because  some  of  us  could  not  procure  liberty. 

"30th.     Heard  of  death  of  Czarina  of  Russia,  and  advance  of  Duke  of  Holstein  to  that  Empire. 

"May  1.     Very  warm  day,  with  some  showers  which  promise  a  growing  season. 

"May  3d.  This  day  left  College  and  sot  out  for  Southold  on  Long  Island.  Was  hindered  till  near  12 
o'clock  before  we  could  get  on  board.  The  wind  and  tide  being  ahead,  got  no  further  this  day  than  Morris 
Cove  [about  3  miles].  Went  on  shore  towaid  [night],  and  eat  a  good  meal  of  oysters.  Played  cards  almost 
the  whole  day  for  recreation.  The  scholars  on  board — Hal  Hock,  Landon,  Osborn,  Marsh  and  myself.  In  the 
night  we  went  out  with  the  tide.  I  slept  a  good  part  of  the  night,  though  I  lay  somewhat  uncomfortably, 
lying  two  in  a  narrow  cabin.  The  wind  being  ahead  this  day  also,  we  beat  it  across  the  Sound,  but  could 
reach  no  lower  by  night  than  Setoket.  Employment  to-day  as  yesterday.  Last  night  for  about  2  hours  wind 
blew  at  S.  W.,  which  carried  us  down  ye  Sound  as  low  as  Mattk  Creek.  Toward  morning  had  the  wind  very 
hard  at  S.  E.,  wh.  by  the  smoke  it  drove  into  the  cabin  drove  us  all  on  deck,  which  was  quite  an  uncom- 
fortable place  by  reason  of  ye  rain  and  cold.  In  ye  morning  went  on  shore  at  mouth  of  Mattk  Creek,  and 
walked  about  ij  miles  to  my  uncle's,  where,  after  salutations,  I  went  to  breakfast,  then  walked  to  Mrs.  Hal- 
liock's,  where  I  tarried  with  Halliock  and  Marsh  till  after  dinner.  In  ye  afternoon  rode  with  my  aunt  to  Mattk, 
where  I  saw  several  of  my  old  acquaintances,  and  was  hospitably  treated  at  several  houses  there.  Toward  night 
Halliock,  Marsh,  and  I  walked  near  2  miles  to  ye  mouth  of  ye  creek  after  our  clothes,  then  returned  to  my 
uncle's,  where  we  tarried  for  the  night.  The  Dean  scholars  examined  and  approved  at  College  to-day  were 
Huntington,  Hinsdale,  and  Jones. 

"May  7.  This  day  being  Fast  day  in  ye  Government  of  New  York,  attended  meeting,  and  heard  my  uncle 
preach  on  ye  Great  necessity  of  Humiliation  and  Confession  of  Sin.  After  meeting  supped  at  Capt.  Hubbard's, 
where  I  tarried  till  evening  with  Halliock,  Marsh  and  Mr.  John  Hubbard  ye  Capt's  son,  a  very  agreeable 
young  gentleman.     At  night  walked  to  my  uncle's,  where  I  tarried. 

"May  8.  In  ye  morning  having  talked  a  little  diminutively  of  ye  Jersey  scholars,  my  uncle  brought  each 
of  us  a  piece  to  read,  one  a  sermon  by  their  President  Mr.  Finley  on  ye  Madness  of  Man  ;  the  other  an  heroic 
Poem  on  Lord  How.  After  this  we  walked  to  Mrs.  Halliock's,  from  whence  all  three  of  us  rode  in  a  chair  to 
Cocheague,  where  we  dined  with  Osborn,  then  walked  to  Mr.  More's,  an  uncle  of  Marsh's.  On  our  return  at 
Capt.  Osborn's  had  considerable  talk  with  him  and  Mr.  More  on  Predestination.  Thence  we  returned  to 
Mattituck.  Discoursed  considerable  with  my  uncle  concerning  what  business  I  should  follow  in  life.  He 
persuaded  me  much  to  study  Divinity,  but  my  mind  still  remains  dubious  with  respect  to  ye  Law  and  ye 
Gospel." 

Here  ends  the  diary. 

It  presents  a  picture,  almost  photographic  in  detail,  of  college  life  a  little  more  than 
a  hundred  years  ago ;  but  it  calls  for  no  comment,  and  we  go  back  again  to  the  old 
college,  not  doubting  that  our  young  friend,  whom  we  leave  on  Long  Island  discussing 
predestination,  criticising  the  New  Jersey  collegians,  about  whom  he  knew  nothing, 
and  wondering  how  he  should  earn  his  living  and  relieve  his  good  old  "Dadde"  from 
further  burthens,  also  contrived  safely  to  return  to  his  alma  mater. 
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For  forty  years  the  building  appears  to  have  remained  nitida  ct  splcndida,  without 
much  change,  but, 

July  5,  1796,  it  was  "  Voted,  That  Connecticut  Hall  be  effectually  repaired  throughout — the  roof  and  the 
other  external  parts  of  the  building  as  soon  as  may  be  ;  the  roof  painted — the  internal  parts  in  such  course 
and  order  as  necessity  shall  require,  and  the  principles  of  good  economy  shall  admit  :  And  that  Dr.  Goodrich, 
the  HonbIe  Mr.  Treadwell,  the  HonbUi  Mr.  Treasurer  Hillhouse,  and  Elizur  Goodrich,  Esq.,  be  and  they  are 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  make  the  said  repairs  :  and  for  that  purpose  to  enter  into  any  contract  or 
contracts  for  and  in  behalf  of  the  President  and  Fellows  with  any  person  or  persons,  to  do  the  work  either  in  a 
single  jobb  or  separate  jobbs  as  they  shall  think  proper. 

"Sept.  14,  1796,  Voted,  That  if  the  Committee  appointed  to  repair  the  old  college  in  its  present  form  shall 
find  themselves  able,  by  sure  and  safe  contract,  to  raise  it  another  story  and  complete  its  repairs  at  an  expense 
to  this  corporation  not  exceeding  ^"200  above  what  the  expense  would  be  of  repairing  it  in  its  present  form, 
they  be  authorized  accordingly.     If  not,  that  they  proceed  to  repair  it  in  its  present  form." 

In  pursuance  of  these  votes,  in  1797  the  gambril  roof  was  removed,  the  building 
raised  a  story,  and  the  present  roof  put  on.  Within  the  last  few  years  the  partitions 
have  been  removed  on  a  portion  of  the  lower  floor  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  read- 
ing-room, but  in  external  appearance  the  building  has  hardly  changed  a  line  of  its 
features  in  eighty  years.  It  is  enjoying  a  hale  and  vigorous  old  age,  and  bids  fair  to 
continue  its  usefulness  until  some  wealthy  friend  of  the  college  shall  continue  the  new 
line  of  exterior  structure,  and  old  South  Middle,  no  longer  needed,  shall  yield  its  site  to 
the  future  Ouadransde. 

In  general  style  and  interior  arrangement  the  building  was  a  pattern  for  all  the  dor- 
mitories down  to  the  time  of  the  Farnam  College.  It  had  two  halls  on  each  floor  from 
front  to  rear,  those  on  the  lower  floor  having  doors  at  either  end.  There  were  two 
principal  rooms  on  each  side  of  each  hall  on  each  floor,  making  thirty-two  studies  or 
parlors,  each  having  two  sleeping-rooms  attached,  making  ninety-six  rooms  in  all, 
besides  ample  closets.  Neither  steam-pipes,  coal  nor  stoves  were  then  known,  and  gas 
was  not  introduced  into  New  Haven  until  just  about  one  hundred  years  after  the  erec- 
tion of  "Aula  Connecticutensis."  Ample  wood  fires,  however,  gave  sufficient  warmth, 
and  the  broad,  open  fireplaces,  just  now  rediscovered,  afforded  the  best  of  ventilation  ; 
which  accounts  sufficiently,  if  it  is  necessary  to  account  at  all,  for  the  superior  clearness 
of  head  of  the  men  of  those  days.  What  student  brought  up  on  steam  heat  in  a  tight 
room  could  successfully  grapple  with  the  question  "  whether  Adam  knew  he  was  to  be 
damned  when  he  ate  the  apple"?  to  say  nothing  of  the  question  much  more  intrinsi- 
cally interesting  to  Adam  personally,  whether  he  was  damned  after  all.  And  think  of 
being  set  down  to  that  fearful  Latin  conundrum,  "An  materies  est  omnino  expers 
aet — "!  We  fear  even  to  write  the  remainder  of  the  missing  word,  preferring  to  leave 
that,  as  well  as  the  answer,  to  feed  the  imagination  of  the  feeble  descendants  of  such  a 
giant  race. 

Not  long  after  the  building  was  erected,  the  southeast  corner  room  was  appropri- 
ated for  the  butler's  room,  or  buttery  as  it  was  usually  called.  This  buttery  was  quite 
a  famous  college  institution.  It  came  down  to  us  from  the  English  universities — was 
early  established  at  Harvard  and  at  Yale,  and  the  butler  continued  to  be  a  college 
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officer  and  the  buttery  a  college  appendage  in  Harvard  until  1801,  and  in  Yale  until 
181 7.  The  duties  of  the  butler  were  various  and  at  times  multifarious.  The  office 
was  usually,  perhaps  always,  held  by  a  resident  graduate  of  a  year  or  so  previous,  and 
the  incumbent  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  official  catch-all  from  whom  various  small 
services  were  at  times  required,  varying  probably  with  the  capacity  of  the  individual 
and  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion.  President  Woolsey  (Hist.  Dis.)  says,  "  The  chief 
prerogative  of  the  butler  was  to  have  the  monopoly  of  certain  eatables,  drinkables,  and 
other  articles  desired  by  students.  The  Latin  laws  of  1 748  give  him  leave  to  sell  in 
the  buttery,  cider,  metheglin,  strong  beer  to  the  amount  of  not  more  than  twelve 
barrels  annually  (afterward  increased  to  twenty),  loaf  sugar,  pipes,  tobacco,  and  such 
necessaries  of  scholars  as  were  not  furnished  in  the  common  hall."  He  had  the  care 
of  the  bell,  kept  a  record  of  the  fines,  notified  the  President  or  Tutor  of  the  time  for 
prayers,  furnished  candles  for  the  chapel,  distributed  the  bread  in  commons,  inspected 
the  students'  rooms,  and  reported  damage,  etc.,  etc.  Professor  Willard  of  Cambridge 
says:  "  The  buttery  was  in  part  a  sort  of  appendage  to  commons  where  scholars  could 
eke  out  their  short  commons  with  sizings  of  gingerbread  or  pastry,  or  needlessly  or 
injuriously  cram  themselves  to  satiety,  as  they  had  been  accustomed  to  be  crammed  at 
home  by  their  fond  mothers."     It  was  evidently  a  jolly  old  place. 

The  office  of  butler  was  one  of  responsibility,  respectability,  and  importance.  He 
was  entitled  to  the  services  of  a  Freshman,  and  sometimes  of  a  waiter  to  assist  him  in 
his  duties.  He  was  inducted  into  office  with  the  solemnity  of  an  oath.  "June  12, 
1 749.  Sir  Fitch  being  chosen  butler,  did  publicly  in  the  College  Hall  take  the  oath 
for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  office  in  the  prescribed  form." 

Sometimes  he  was  compensated  by  a  fixed  salary,  and  sometimes  by  the  profits  on 
his  wares,  he  paying  or  doing  something  for  the  privilege. 

I  have  before  me  as  I  write  the  account  books  of  Benjamin  Trumbull,  butler  in 
1 791-2.*  He  was  a  son  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Trumbull,  the  historian,  and  father  of  Hon. 
Lyman  Trumbull,  late  United  States  Senator  from  Illinois.  The  books  are  four  in 
number,  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages  each,  made  by  folding  foolscap  paper 
lengthwise  and  stitching  together  the  backs  (evidently  done  by  a  binder),  and  covered 
with  stiff  brown  paper,  making  each  book  about  an  inch  thick,  and  twelve  inches  long 
by  four  inches  wide.  Each  book  opens  with  a  page  for  "  President  Stiles,"  and  some- 
times to  the  name  his  various  titles  are  added ;  then  follow  the  names  of  the  tutors  and 
those  of  the  classes  in  their  order,  one  name  for  a  page.  The  accounts  are  kept  in 
pounds,  shillings,  pence,  and  farthings.  The  books  are  carelessly  written,  and  both 
blank  leaves  and  covers  are  scribbled  and  scrawled  throughout  in  a  way  to  show  that 
they  were  not  intended  for  official  inspection.  The  charges  against  President  Stiles 
are  for  about  the  same  articles  and  in  similar  proportions  as  the  other  accounts, 
and  as  a  sample  of  butlery  business,  a  list  of  prices,  and  a  picture  of  the  times,  I  tran- 
scribe his  account  entire.  President  Stiles  had  held  the  butler's  office  himself  in 
1748,  and  doubtless  felt  a  kindly  interest  in  it.  He  resigned  it  on  being  appointed 
Tutor. 

*  Now  in  possession  of  James  Terry,  Esq.,  of  Terryville,  Connecticut. 
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I  doubt  if  students  of  this  generation  will  know  what  "  Black-ball  "  means.  Before 
the  days  of  caoutchouc,  when  all  the  various  preparations  of  india-rubber  were  yet 
unknown,  it  was  customary  to  wear  in  the  winter  heavy  boots  of  cowhide,  and  to  keep 
them  in  a  condition  to  resist  snow  and  rain  by  anointing  them  liberally  with  some  kind 
of  grease.  Black-ball  was  a  composition  of  beef  tallow,  bayberry  tallow,  and  lamp- 
black, used  for  this  purpose,  which  was  usually  moulded  in  small  cakes  somewhat  in  the 
shape  of  an  oblong  pyramid,  convenient  for  applying  to  the  boot  or  to  the  brush,  and 
was  a  common  article  of  sale  in  the  shops  until  within  the  last  forty  years,  but  has  now 
almost,  if  not  quite,  disappeared.  The  bayberry  tallow  was  added  to  give  hardness 
and  lustre  to  the  composition,  while  the  lampblack  of  course  was  for  the  color. 

Besides  the  articles  named  in  President  Stiles's  account,  I  find  tobacco,  metheglin, 
cakes,  hazelnuts,  beer,  paper,  eggs,  chalk  (the  price  of  a  piece  was  one  penny), 
prunes,  corkscrews,  almonds,  mead,  pears,  bowls,  figs,  watermelons,  pomatum  (a  kind 
of  white  black-ball  for  the  hair),  looking-glasses,  pitchers,  butternuts,  gin,  and  wine. 
Occasionally  on  the  blank  pages  are  some  scribblings  of  a  humorous  character: 
"  1792,  July  4th.  Celebrated  by  Messrs.  P.  W.  J.  and  G.  (I  suppress  the  names)  and  a 
stranger  and  several  others  at  Tutor  G.'s  room.  Rakes  all,  one  pint  of  cider  among 
them."  Under  one  student's  name  is  marked  "ex  opido"  which  I  take  to  mean  "  out 
of  town  ;  "  under  another,  "  Nihil  adhuc,  please  get  one  pint  of  cyder  and  you  shall 
have  it  gratis."  Again,  "  Nihil  habet."  "  He  has  taken  a  dismission,  and  well  for 
him."  Now  and  then  a  lady's  name,  probably  a  young  lady's,  "  Kate,"  "  Elizabeth," 
etc.,  which  without  doubt  were  full  of  meaning  to  the  parties  interested. 

Among  the  charges  on  these  books  there  is  one  which,  so  far,  I  have  been  unable  to 
find  any  explanation  of.  In  one  year,  in  the  accounts  of  nineteen  members  of  the 
Senior  class,  or  about  one  half,  in  the  midst  of  other  charges  is  this  item :  "  These 
Catchers  fines"  The  amount  charged  varies  from  3d.  to  2s.  What  "  these  Catchers" 
were,  what  they  were  fined  for,  or,  possibly,  received  fines  for,  is  a  hidden  mystery. 
No  one  about  college  ever  heard  of  it  before.  The  oldest  living  graduate  has  been 
applied  to  in  vain.  It  is  not  yet  ninety  years  since  these  entries  were  made.  They 
doubtless  allude  to  a  custom  having  the  authority  of  the  Faculty  and  the  sanction  of 
vol.  1.— 57 
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college  law,  by  which  money  was  collected  from  the  students  of  an  important  college — 
yet  all  record  or  memory  of  what  it  was  seems  to  have  perished  from  the  face  of  the 
earth.     Who  can  throw  any  light  on  the  subject  ?     Information  is  respectfully  desired. 
July  22,  1817,  this  vote  is  recorded: 

"  Chapter  the  tenth  is  repealed  and  to  be  omitted  in  a  future  edition  of  the  laws,  and  everything  regarding 
a  buttery  or  butler  is  to  be  omitted  in  the  laws. 

"Sept.  9th  18 1 7.  Voted,  That  the  Prudential  Committee  adjust  and  settle  the  claim  of  Mr.  Stone  the 
butler  for  loss  and  damage  he  may  sustain  by  discontinuing  the  Buttery." 

Exit  butler. 


THE    ATHEN^UM. 

BY  WILLIAM  L.  KINGSLEY. 


Built  as  a  Chapel  in  1763. — Alterations  in  1803. — After  the  Erection  of  a  new  Chapel  in 

1824,  CALLED  THE  AtHEN/EUM. RECITATION   ROOMS. SOCIETY   LIBRARIES. — A  TOWER  ADDED  IN   1 829. — 

Observatory. — A  Revolving  Cylindrical  Dome  added  in  1870. 

The  story  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  building  of  the  Athenaeum  has  been 
told  already  in  these  pages  (pp.  89  and  264).  After  public  religious  services  had  been 
commenced  by  President  Clap  on  the  college  grounds  in  1753,  the  Dining  Hall,  which 
was  the  place  of  meeting,  on  Sunday,  for  the  academic  community,  was  found  to  be 
too  small  for  their  accommodation.  Accordingly  the  corporation  voted,  July  22,  1760, 
that  a  Chapel  should  be  built  "of  brick,  50  feet  long  and  40  wide,  with  a  Library  over 
it;  to  be  about  the  same  height  of  the  new  college  [South  Middle],  and  to  be  set 
about  20  feet  from  the  south  end  of  it."  It  was  to  have  a  steeple  and  galleries.  In 
pursuance  with  this  vote  the  Chapel  was  begun  at  once,  and  in  June,  1763,  was  com- 
pleted ;  at  which  time  the  corporation  voted  that  it  should  be  used  for  the  scholastic 
exercises  for  which  the  old  Dining  Hall  had  been  used  heretofore,  as  well  as  for 
religious  meetings.  For  this  reason  the  Chapel  was  provided  with  what  were  called 
three  "oratorical  rostra."  The  library  was  removed  to  the  room  prepared  for  it  over- 
head. The  cost  of  the  building  was  ^"715  3s.  gd.  sterling,  of  which  ^183  were  raised 
by  subscription,  ,£268  10s.  were  paid  out  of  the  college  treasury,  and  .£245  13^.  gd.  out 
of  the  Colony  treasury. 

In  1803,  when  the  Lyceum  was  erected,  the  library  was  removed  to  the  third  story 
of  that  building,  and  the  story  over  the  Chapel,  where  the  library  room  had  been,  was 
"thrown  into  three  apartments;  one  for  a  philosophical  room,  another  for  an  apparatus 
room,  and  a  third  for  a  museum." 

It  was  in  this  Chapel  that  Professor  Daggett,  Professor  Wales,  President  Dwight, 
and  Dr.  Fitch,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  ministry,  preached  to  the  students;  and  it  con- 
tinued to  be  used  for  the  public  religious  services  of  the  college  till  1824,  when  a  new 
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Chapel  was  built.  The  building  was  now  assigned  to  other  uses,  and  received  the 
name  by  which  it  is  still  known,  the  Athenaeum.  The  audience  room  was  divided  into 
two  stories,  of  which  the  lower  was  appropriated  to  recitation  rooms,  while  accommo- 
dations were  provided  in  the  upper  story  for  the  libraries  of  the  Linonian,  Brothers, 
and  Calliopean  societies.  The  Linonian  Society  occupied  the  north-east  room,  the 
Brothers  the  north-west,  and  the  Calliopean  the  south-west. 

In  1829,  the  spire  of  the  Athenaeum  was  removed,  and  was  replaced  by  an  octagonal 
tower,  built  in  imitation  of  the  Tower  of  the  Winds,  in  Athens,  and  fitted  up  for  an 
Observatory  and  to  receive  the  telescope  which  had  been  presented  to  the  college  by 
Mr.  Sheldon  Clark.  This  telescope  was  a  refractor  of  ten  feet  focal  length,  made  by 
Dolland,  of  London,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  best  telescope  at  that  time  in 
America. 

In  1870,  the  interior  construction  of  the  building  was  entirely  changed,  the  three 
stories  being  reduced  to  two,  and  the  whole  space  being  converted  into  four  recitation 
rooms  for  the  Freshman  Class.  At  the  same  time  the  tower  was  surmounted  by  a 
revolving  cylindrical  dome,  which  permits  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  heavens  in  all 
directions. 
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THE    LABORATORY. 


BY  PROFESSOR  ARTHUR  IV.  WRIGHT. 


Origin  of  the  Laboratory  Building. — Extracts  from  Diary  of  President  Stiles. — Designed 
for  College  Commons. — First  Chemical  Laboratory. — Transfer  of  Chemical  Department  to 
present  Building. — Enlargement  of  the  Structure. — Subsequent  Changes. — Apparatus. — Great 
Voltaic  Battery. — Apparatus  of  Historic  Interest. — Scientific  and  Educational  Results. 

The  ancient  structure  which  now  serves  the  purposes  of  a  physical  and  chemical 
Laboratory  was  originally  designed  for  a  very  different  purpose ;  and  for  many  years 
it  was  employed  in  ministering  to  the  material  wants  of  the  students  and  officers,  in 
furnishing  a  place  for  the  college  commons  and  dining  hall.  The  following  extracts 
from  the  manuscript  diary  of  President  Stiles,  now  preserved  in  the  college  library, 
are  the  earliest  notices  of  its  origin:  "1782,  June  13.  The  corpor"  planning  a 
Dining  Hall  and  Kitchen."  "  June  26.  As  the  corpor"  agreed  &  voted  at  the  last 
meeting  to  build  a  Dining  Hall  &  Kitchen  60  foot  long  &  30  wide  &  appointed 
myself  Messrs.  Goodrich  &  Huntington  a  comittee  &c.  so  this  day  the  comittee  met, 
&  agreed  with  Mr.  Atwater  to  build  it  for  ^400."  "  June  27.  No  Lecture.  Viewing 
the  College  Lot,  &  placing  the  Dining  Room  on  S.  W.  corner  of  it."  "  June  28.  If 
Deacon  Ball  will  sell  jh  Rd  long  &  30  feet  wide  for  fifty  Dollars,  we  agreed  to  build 
there ;  otherwise  as  before  at  S.  W.  corner."  "  Aug.  1 7.  As  we  are  about  to  build 
a  new  dining  Hall  &  Kitchen,  this  day  began  to  pull  down  the  Remnant  of  old  college. 
The  old  Coll.  Edifice  was  built  171 7  three  Stories  high  &  170  feet  long.  Two  Thirds 
of  it  was  pulled  down  6  or  7  years  ago — leaving  the  Hall,  Buttery  &  Kitchen  stand- 
ing." "  Finished  its  Demolition  Oct.  1782."  "Dec.  11.  Quarter  Day.  We  dined  in 
the  new  Dining  Hall,  which  was  this  day  opened  for  the  first  time.  We  invited  the 
Ministers  of  the  Town,  besides  the  Bachelor  Graduates.  About  140  Persons  dined 
there.  Upon  this  openg  the  Hall  we  sang  148th  psalm  after  Dinner.  The  Hall  & 
Kitchen  is  a  Building  sixty  feet  long  &  thirty  feet  wide — 40  f.  is  the  Hall.  It  is  of 
Brick  one  Story.     The  Found"  was  laid  the  beging  of  Oct.  last.      It  is  not  finished 
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but  so  that  we  dined  comfortably.  Comons  set  up  this  day  and  not  before  since 
Comencement.      105  in  Comons.     The  Comittee  of  the  Corpor"  present." 

The  history  of  the  college  commons  belongs  to  another  place,  and  it  is  sufficient  to 
mention  that  for  nearly  forty  years  the  building  was  used  in  accordance  with  its 
original  purpose.  In  1820,  a  new  building,  for  many  years  called  the  cabinet,  was 
erected,  and  the  commons  transferred  to  it.  Most  traces  of  the  early  uses  of  the  older 
edifice  have  disappeared  in  the  numerous  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
course  of  years,  but  the  large  ovens,  where  the  bread  was  baked,  were  never  removed, 
and  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  cellar,  under  the  north-west  corner  of  the  building. 

The  first  chemical  laboratory  and  lecture-room — for  the  same  place  was  used  for 
both  purposes — was  in  the  basement,  or  rather  cellar,  of  the  Lyceum,  erected  in  1802. 
A  description  of  this  room  has  been  given  elsewhere,  in  the  notice  of  Professor  Silli- 
man.  For  fifteen  years  this  was  the  only  chemical  laboratory  and  lecture-room  in  the 
college.  In  the  year  1820,  the  transfer  of  the  commons  to  the  new  building  having 
left  the  present  laboratory  vacant,  the  chemical  department  was  removed  thither,  and 
has  remained  in  occupation  ever  since.  The  building  had  been  enlarged  by  an  addi- 
tion at  the  south  end  to  afford  sufficient  space  for  a  lecture-room,  increasing  its  length 
to  ninety  feet.  As  the  attendance  upon  the  lectures  had  greatly  increased,  a  wing  was 
added,  the  same  year,  upon  the  western  side  opposite  the  lecturer's  table,  which  occu- 
pied the  northern  end  of  the  room.  The  rising  seats  in  this  portion  of  the  room  were 
assigned  to  the  ladies,  large  numbers  of  whom  were  constantly  present  at  the  lectures. 
The  rooms  in  the  north  end  of  the  building,  on  the  ground  floor,  were  used  for 
apparatus,  and  for  laboratory  purposes,  those  on  the  floor  above  being  occupied  by  the 
private  students,  or  assistants  of  the  professor.  In  fitting  up  the  building,  the  seats 
from  the  old  lecture-room  were  transferred  to  the  new  one,  and  continued  to  render 
service  for  many  years.  They  were  very  narrow,  with  high,  nearly  perpendicular 
backs,  and  are  doubtless  painfully  remembered  by  the  survivors  of  the  many  college 
generations  who  occupied  them.  In  1872,  the  lecture-room  was  refitted  in  part,,  the 
old  seats  being  replaced  by  others  of  better  proportions  and  with  slopes  better  accom- 
modated to  modern  ideas  of  comfort  and  convenience.  At  this  time  also  some  changes 
were  made  in  the  rooms  at  the  north  end  of  the  building,  by  which  more  space  for 
cases  for  the  apparatus  was  provided,  and  accommodation  furnished  for  practical  work 
in  physics,  which  has  since  regularly  formed  a  part  of  the  instruction  in  this  depart- 
ment. The  chambers  above  were  converted  into  one  room  by  the  removal  of  the 
partitions,  and  fitted  up  for  optical  work.  The  walls,  floor,  and  ceiling  are  blackened, 
the  windows  provided  with  close-fitting  shutters  to  render  it  completely  dark  at  any 
time,  and  suitable  arrangements  provided  for  the  introduction  of  light  from  the  sun, 
the  electric  arc,  or  from  other  sources,  as  may  be  desired. 

Of  the  more  modern  portion  of  the  apparatus  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak  in  detail,  or 
further  than  to  mention  that  it  forms  a  very  valuable  collection,  not  only  of  instruments 
specially  designed  for  public  demonstrations  in  the  lecture-room,  but  also  of  such  as  are 
required  for  precise  measurements,  and  for  research.  But  among  the  older  portions 
of  the  collection  there  are  many  things  which  possess  a  special  interest,  from  their 
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personal  or  historical  associations,  and  from  the  illustrations  which  they  furnish,  by 
comparison,  of  the  progress  of  science,  and  the  steps  by  which  it  has  been  made. 
A  few  of  these  deserve  a  passing  notice.  The  beginning  of  the  chemical  apparatus 
of  the  college  consisted  of  a  very  moderate  collection  of  glass  flasks  with  sigmoid  gas- 
tubes  ground  into  them,  which  were  brought  from  London,  in  the  last  century,  by  Mr. 
Ebenezer  Fitch  (Y.  C,  1777;  Tutor,  1  780-1  783).  Some  of  these  are  still  in  existence, 
and  are  carefully  treasured  as  relics  of  that  early  time.  Of  the  various  forms  of  voltaic 
battery  most  of  the  important  modifications  from  the  pile  of  Volta  to  the  most  improved 
modern  battery  are  represented  in  apparatus  which  in  its  time  has  served  its  turn  in 
the  work  of  instruction  or  research.  During  the  service  of  Professor  Silliman,  senior, 
electricity  was  a  subject  of  especial  interest,  and  the  apparatus  for  displaying  and 
illustrating  its  phenomena  was  very  complete.  The  effects  produced  by  the  powerful 
batteries  constructed  for  use  in  the  lecture-room  are  still  remembered  with  enthusiasm 
by  those  who  witnessed  them.  One  of  the  largest  of  these  consisted  of  nine  hundred 
couples,  of  zinc  and  copper,  making  one  thousand  square  feet  of  metal.  This  was 
constructed  for  him  at  a  cost  of  $1000,  for  a  course  of  popular  lectures  in  Boston,  and 
on  his  return  to  New  Haven  was  presented  to  the  college,  and  subsequently  used  in 
his  lectures  to  the  students.  It  remained  in  the  laboratory  until  a  few  years  since, 
when,  in  an  interval  during  which  the  professorship  of  chemistry  was  vacant,  it  was 
broken  up  and  sold  for  old  metal.  Fortunately  a  single  section  of  the  couples  was 
rescued,  and  is  now  preserved  as  an  interesting  example  of  the  construction  of  the 
voltaic  battery  in  former  times.  The  effects  produced  by  this  great  battery  were  very 
splendid,  and  although  with  the  modern  and  greatly  improved  apparatus  a  much 
smaller  number  of  couples  would  produce  effects  of  equal  intensity,  it  is  but  very 
seldom  that  an  audience  has  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  power  of  the  electric 
current  on  so  grand  a  scale  as  did  the  students  of  that  day  in  the  old  laboratory. 

Other  pieces  of  apparatus,  of  interest  in  the  history  of  American  science,  are  a  large 
electro-magnet  constructed  for  the  college  in  183 1,  according  to  the  method  then 
recently  devised  by  Professor  Joseph  Henry,  who  drew  the  plans  for  the  instrument 
and  personally  superintended  its  construction  ;  and  a  number  of  Professor  C.  G.  Page's 
induction  coils,  one  of  them,  and  perhaps  more,  having  been  made  by  his  own  hands. 
These  are  valuable  illustrations  of  the  early  forms  of  this  important  apparatus,  which  is 
now  an  indispensable  instrument  in  so  many  physical  experiments,  and  in  originating 
and  developing  which  Mr.  Page  had  a  most  eminent  share.  There  are  also  some  curi- 
ous apparatus  devised  by  Robert  Hare.  A  large  flask  among  the  chemical  collections 
contains  some  crude  kelp  from  Normandy,  which  is  a  portion  of  a  large  quantity  sent 
to  Professor  Silliman  by  the  distinguished  French  chemist  Gay-Lussac,  after  his 
researches  upon  the  newly  discovered  element  iodine.  As  objects  of  minor  import- 
ance, but  not  without  interest,  may  be  mentioned  a  large  number  of  specimens  of 
chemical  compounds  brought  from  Europe  by  Professor  Silliman,  in  1806,  many  of 
which  were  prepared  by  Accum,  the  German  chemist,  then  residing  in  London.  Some 
of  these  have  never  been  removed  from  the  original  bottles,  and  have  served  for  illus- 
tration upon  the  lecture-table  from  that  day  to  the  present  time. 
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Respecting-  the  exterior  of  the  building  not  much  need  be  said,  as  it  is  certainly  not 
an  ornament  to  the  college  square.  But  while  it  has  ever  been  an  illustration  of  the 
inadequate  pecuniary  resources  of  the  college,  it  also  exemplifies  the  valuable  results 
that  may  be  obtained  by  making  the  most  of  moderate  accommodations.  In  its  time  it 
has  been  one  of  the  most  important  centers  of  chemical  science  in  America,  and  the 
scene  of  a  great  educational  work.  A  long  list  could  be  made  of  eminent  instructors 
and  investigators  in  science,  who  received  their  first  impulses  towards  a  scientific 
career,  and,  in  many  instances,  a  large  share  of  their  professional  training,  within  its 
walls.  It  is  hoped  that  but  few  years  may  elapse  before  it  is  replaced  by  a  structure 
more  worthy  of  the  position  of  the  university,  and  with  ampler  provision  for  the  great 
demands  of  scientific  instruction  and  scientific  investigation. 
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SOUTH    COLLEGE. 


j5F  /GWiV  Z>.    CHAMP  LIN,  JR.,   NEW   YORK  CITY. 


Speech  of  President  Stiles  at  the  laying  of  the  Corner-stone. — The  "Band"  of  the  Class 
of  1856. — A  Pistol  Shot. — Co-ca-che-lunk. — The  Fence. — The  Riot  of  1855. 

South  College,  the  most  southerly  of  the  "  old  brick  row "  of  buildings  on  the 
College  Green,  is,  with  the  exception  of  South  Middle,  the  oldest  of  the  dormitories, 
having  been  erected  in  1793-4.  Of  the  other  edifices  now  (1877)  standing,  only  two 
antedate  it,  viz.:  the  Athenaeum,  originally  the  Chapel  (1763),  and  the  Laboratory, 
originally  the  Dining  Hall  (1782).  These  four  buildings  constituted  all  of  Yale  Col- 
lege for  about  ten  years,  when  its  growing  prosperity  rendered  other  structures  a 
necessity. 

The  erection  of  South  College  is  one  of  the  most  important  events  in  the  history  of 
the  university,  for  it  marks  a  period  when,  through  the  partial  secularization  of  its  gov- 
ernment, the  institution  entered  upon  a  career  of  prosperous  advancement  which  has 
gradually  brought  it  to  its  present  satisfactory  condition.  The  administrations  of 
Presidents  Clap  (1739-66)  and  Daggett  (1766-77)  had  not  been  in  all  respects  suc- 
cessful. President  Clap  had  alienated  the  community  of  Connecticut  by  his  religious 
test  laws  and  by  his  resistance  to  the  proposed  appointment  by  the  legislature  of  visi- 
tors to  the  college.  President  Daggett  followed  in  the  same  course,  but  President 
Stiles  (1778-95)  adopted  a  new  policy,  and  made  many  attempts  to  appease  the  legis- 
lature and  to  obtain  aid  from  the  State.     He  met  at  last  with  complete  success. 

In  October,  1  79 1 ,  the  General  Assembly  appointed  a  committee  to  confer  with  the 
President  and  Fellows  of  the  college  in  relation  to  the  state  and  circumstances  of  the 
institution.  The  committee  reported  in  the  following  May  that  they  met  the  college 
corporation  on  the  nth,  12th,  and  13th  of  January,  and  that  they  found  them  disposed 
to  communicate  without  reserve  everything  concerning  the  management  of  the  college. 
The  number  of  students  was  then  about  one  hundred  and  thirty.  An  examination  of 
the  financial  condition  of  the  college  showed  that  the  property  had  been  managed  with 
vol.  l— 58  457 
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"great  Dexterity,  Prudence,  and  Economy."  The  annual  expenditures  amounted  to 
,£1,000,  and  the  annual  income  to  £"1,005,  derived  from  the  following:  rent  of  college 
land,  £225;  interest  of  Dr.  Lathrop's  legacy,  £30;  quarter  bills,  £750.  The  com- 
mittee reported  further  that  another  building  was  much  needed,  as  about  one-half  of 
the  students  were  obliged  to  lodge  in  the  town  from  want  of  room  in  the  college.  The 
cost  of  such  a  building  was  estimated  at  ,£2,500.  It  was  also  reported  that  £500  was 
needed  for  an  addition  to  the  library,  £"200  annually  for  a  professorship  of  mathematics 
and  natural  philosophy,  and  that  an  addition  of  £100  should  be  made  to  the  salaries  of 
the  tutors. 

The  report  was  accepted  and  another  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  it,  and 
also  what  aid  should  be  given  by  the  State  to  the  college.  The  result  was  "An  Act  for 
enlarging  the  powers  and  increasing  the  funds  of  Yale  College,"  the  main  provisions 
of  which  were  as  follows  : 

Commissioners  were  appointed  to  receive  all  the  balances  due  On  the  taxes  which 
had  been  laid  for  the  payment  of  the  public  debt  of  the  State,  and  were  empowered  to 
appropriate  the  same  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  college,  the  sum  of  ^2,500  to  be 
applied  to  the  erection  of  a  new  building,  and  the  remainder  to  be  established  as  a 
fund  for  the  support  of  professors  ;  provided  that,  before  receiving,  such  moneys,  the 
college  should  transfer  to  the  treasurer  of  the  State  the  amount  of  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
sum  collected  on  said  balances  in  the  public  stock  of  the  United  States ;  and  provided 
further,  in  case  the  college  should  accept  the  grant,  that  the  Governor,  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  and  six  senior  Assistants  of  the  State  for  the  time  being  should  ever  after 
be,  by  virtue  of  their  offices,  Trustees  or  Fellows  of  the  college,  and  should,  with  the 
President  and  other  Fellows,  constitute  the  corporation,  and  enjoy  the  same  powers 
and  privileges  as  if  they  had  been  named  in  the  charter. 

The  corporation  formally  accepted  this  grant  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  college  library 
on  June  26,  1792.     The  fund  thus  obtained  from  the  State  amounted  to  $40,629.80. 

At  a  meeting  held  September  12,  1792,  the  Hon.  Benjamin  Huntington  and  the 
Hon.  James  Hillhouse  were  constituted  a  committee  to  consider  a  plan  for  the  pro- 
posed building,  and  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  probable  cost. 

At  another  meeting,  held  October  23,  1792,  it  was 

"  Voted,  That  the  proposed  College  Edifice  be  erected  on  the  north  part  of  the  college  yard ;  the  length  to 
be  about  130  feet,  the  front  being  not  far  from  the  line  and  place  of  the  present  college  fence,  and  the 
southwest  corner  on  an  exact  range  with  the  northeasterly  end  and  front  of  the  present  college,  the  width 
about  thirty  feet ;  three  entries  through  crosswise,  each  about  twelve  feet  wide  ;  containing  24  rooms,  six  on 
each  floor  in  the  front  of  the  building,  which  is  to  be  southerly,  not  less  in  dimension  than  15  feet  by  14, 
with  two  studies  back  of  each  room  ;  and  convenient  chimneys,  stairs,  and  windows,  and  studies  in  the 
entries  above  the  first  story.  The  building  to  be  four  stories  high,  with  a  roof  properly  pitched  for  such  a 
building,  and  a  cellar  under  the  whole  ;  and  be  built  of  brick  upon  a  stone  foundation." 

This  act  of  the  corporation  in  selecting  a  site  at  the  north  end  of  the  College  Green 
met  with  so  much  opposition  that  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  call  another  meeting  to 
reconsider  the  vote,  and  the  following  circular  was  issued  to  the  several  members  of 
the  corporation : 
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"  Sir  :  The  determination  of  the  Corporation  of  Yale  College,  at  their  last  meeting,  to  erect  the  new  Col- 
lege Edifice  at  the  North  End  of  the  college,  and  at  right  angles  with  it,  seems,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able 
to  learn,  not  to  accord  with  the  public  mind.  And  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Board  to  build  the 
House,  are  accordingly  diffident  as  to  proceeding  in  the  business  at  present,  because  they  are  confident  that 
the  Board,  being  informed  of  the  subsisting  uneasiness,  would  think  it  expedient  once  more  to  consider  the 
subject,  and  if  possible  to  satisfy  the  wishes  of  the  public  relative  to  the  situation  and  form  of  the  building. 
In  this  view  of  the  case,  as  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee  must  in  a  great  measure  be  suspended  until 
May  next,  and  they  will  fail  of  the  most  favorable  opportunity  of  making  several  important  contracts,  and 
much  time  in  the  spring  will  be  lost,  in  case  the  Board  should  not  meet  till  the  day  after  the  election  in 
May,  the  subscribers  have  thought  proper  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  Corporation,  to  be  holden  at  New  Haven 
on  Tuesday,  the  first  day  of  January  next,  at  four  o'clock  p.  m.  in  the  college  library,  to  consider  the  afore- 
said subject.  At  which  time  you  are  requested  to  attend.  And  we  trust  the  great  importance  of  the  subject 
will  be  our  apology  for  taking  this  step,  and  will  induce  you  to  attend  without  fail. 

"  Ezra  Stiles,  President. 
Elizur  Goodrich,  \ 
John  Treadwell,        >  Fellcnvs. 

Enoch  Huntington,  ) 
"Yale  College,  Dee.  4,  1792." 

The  corporation  accordingly  met  on  the  day  appointed ;  and  at  this  meeting  it  was 

"  Voted,  That  the  new  College  Edifice  proposed  be  erected  south  of  the  chapel ;  the  north  end  to  be  equi- 
distant from  the  chapel  southerly,  as  the  south  end  of  the  present  college  is  northerly  :  the  front  of  the  new 
edifice  to  range  in  a  direct  line  with  the  present  college :  with  one  row  of  chimneys  in  the  middle :  and  two 
tiers  of  Venetian  Windows  on  the  outside  :  one  tier  over  each  entry,  if  practicable  according  to  the  rules  of 
architecture ;  and  instead  of  narrow  windows  in  the  centre,  all  the  windows  to  be  full.  And  in  other 
respects  the  edifice  in  exterior  appearance  to  be  conformed  to  the  present  college,  as  nearly  as  the  aforesaid 
alterations  will  conveniently  admit.  The  edifice  to  be  about  100  feet  long  and  40  feet  broad.  The  internal 
alterations  to  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  committee  appointed  to  build  the  college." 

On  the  following  May  10th  it  was 

"  Voted,  That  the  new  college  edifice,  directed  to  be  built  by  the  vote  of  January  last,  be  so  far  varied  as 
that  said  building  shall  be  four  stories  high,  with  a  plain  roof  suitably  pitched  on  the  sides  and  ends. 

"  Voted,  That  the  committee  be  authorized,  and  they  are  hereby  authorized,  to  direct  the  number,  location, 
and  construction  of  the  windows  in  the  whole  edifice." 

The  corner-stone  of  the  new  building  was  laid  by  the  President  with  appropriate 
ceremonies,  on  April  15,  1793.  The  stone,  which  was  placed  in  the  north-east  corner, 
was  charged  with  the  following  inscription : 

Ezra  Stiles, 

Coll.  Yal.    Praeses, 

Primvm    Lapidem  Posvit, 

Acad.    Cond.    93, 

Apr.  15;  1793. 

President  Stiles's  speech  on  the  occasion  was  as  follows : 

"  I  here  lay  this  Foundation  Stone  of  this  new  College  Edifice,  which  we  are  enabled  to  erect  by  the  Lib- 
erality and  Munificence  of  the  Honourable  the  General  Assembly  of  this  State.     And  I  hereby  implore  the 
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blessing  of  God  upon  this  Architectonic  work,  and  religiously  consecrate  to  Heaven  and  commend  it,  with 
all  the  interests  of  this  University,  to  the  smiles  and  blessing  of  the  Supreme  Architect,  to  the  Care  of  the 
Fountain  of  Wisdom,  Strength,  Beauty,  and  Perfection.  May  this  University  flourish,  and  become  more  and 
more  an  ornament  to  this  city,  to  this  State,  and  to  the  Republic  of  Letters. 

"This  College  was  founded  in  the  year  1700.  For  the  first  six  or  seven  years  its  local  residence  was  at 
Kenilworth,  at  Rector  Pierson's  House.  Afterwards  it  was  removed  to  Saybrook  for  ten  years,  where  it  was 
held  in  a  small  College-domicile  there  erected  for  its  use.  Whence  it  was  removed  and  settled  in  this  city, 
where  the  first  Domicilium  et  Ccenobium  Academicum,  or  College  Edifice,  was  erected  Oct.  8,  1717,  through 
the  munificence  of  Gov.  Yale  and  other  generous  Benefactors.  And  in  17 18  the  whole  Institution  was 
solemnly  and  publickly  announced  and  innominated  YALE  COLLEGE,  in  honor  of  its  greatest  Benefactor, 
Gov.  Elihu  Yale.  The  Edifice  was  170  feet  long  and  22  feet  wide,  three  Stories  high,  containing  a  hall,  a 
Library,  3  entries  and  above  20  chambers,  being  an  Accommodation  for  about  seventy  Students.  This  was 
torn  down  in  1782,  having  stood  65  years. 

"  This  having  become  insufficient  to  contain  the  Students,  the  Munificence  of  the  General  Assembly 
enabled  the  Corporation  of  the  College  to  build  a  new  House,  the  foundation  stone  of  which  was  laid  by 
President  Clap  April  17,  1750,  or  43  years  ago.  This  is  the  Brick  Building  or  College  Edifice  now  standing, 
in  1752  named  Connecticut  Hall  ;  being  100  feet  in  length  and  40  feet  in  width,  containing  32  Chambers 
and  64  Studies.  This  was  the  third  Building  in  this  city  belonging  to  the  College,  as  the  President's  House 
was  the  second,  which  was  built  in  1722. 

"The  fourth  Building  belonging  to  the  College  was  the  House  for  the  Professor  of  Divinity,  built  1757. 

"  The  fifth  was  the  Edifice  of  the  College  Chapel  and  Steeple,  containing  a  new  Hall  and  Library  ;  the 
Foundation  of  which  was  laid  in  April,  1761. 

"The  sixth  was  the  Dining  Hall  and  Kitchen,  which  was  built  in  1782. 

"  The  number  of  students  has  been  so  much  augmented  for  years  past  that  the  silent  language  of  the 
wants  of  this  literary  Institution,  the  silent  but  speaking  language  of  the  Sons  of  the  Prophets  to  the  public 
for  many  years  has  been,  '  Behold  now  the  Place  where  we  dwell  is  too  strait  for  us.'  May  we  not  hope  that 
you  will  build  us  another  House,  another  Ccenobium  for  classical  Cohabitation,  and  the  necessary  Edifices 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  Students  ?  of  the  Youth  devoted  to  those  Studies  and  to  that  Academic 
Course  in  Literature  necessary  to  our  formation  to  Science,  Usefulness,  and  Glory  ?  At  length  this  silent 
and  long-speaking  Voice  has  reached  the  ears  and  arrested  the  attention  of  our  Legislature  ;  and  by  the 
blessed  influence  of  the  Father  of  Lights,  the  Fountain  of  Wisdom,  and  Supreme  Friend  of  the  Literati,  has 
reached  the  hearts  of  our  civil  Fathers  of  this  Commonwealth,  the  original  Patrons  and  Friends  of  this  Insti- 
tution, and  has  opened  their  hearts  to  a  Liberality  and  Munificence  for  the  Encouragement  and  Emolu- 
ment of  this  Seat  of  Learning,  in  their  Act  for  the  Union  and  Association  of  Civilians  and  Ecclesiastics 
in  this  Institution  in  1792,  which  we  ought  to  commemorate  with  joy  and  gratitude.  The  Zeal  for  the 
Advancement  and  Encouragement  of  Literature  in  the  surrounding  States  has  at  length  awaked  an  Ambi- 
tion and  enkindled  an  Emulation  in  this,  which  bids  fair  to  carry  this  Institution  into  complete  and  shining 
perfection. 

"With  Gratitude  to  Heaven  and  to  our  Benefactors,  we  now  rejoice  in  seeing  the  prosperity  of  the  College, 
which  from  small  beginnings,  and  by  great  and  persevering  exertions,  and  by  a  most  frugal  Oeconomy,  has 
ascended  to  its  present  growing  glory.  We  rejoice  in  seeing  the  Foundation  of  this  seventh  Edifice  apper- 
taining to  the  College.  Which,  with  the  new  philosophic  apparatus,  Donations  for  increasing  the  public 
Library,  and  other  literary  Augmentations,  and  especially  the  new  auxiliary  Glory  in  the  amicable  union  of 
civilians  in  the  Government  of  the  College,  together  with  the  provision  of  Funds  for  the  Establishment  of 
Professorships  in  the  various  Branches  of  Literature  ; — all  these  give  us  reason  with  pleasure  to  anticipate 
the  future  increasing  Utility  and  distinguished  figure  of  this  University  among  the  sister  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities of  these  States  and  of  the  World  itself. 

"  Peace  be  within  thy  Walls,  O  Yale,  and  Prosperity  within  thy  Palaces  !  May  Erudition,  Religion,  and 
every  Virtue  be  the  ornament  of  thy  Sons  !  May  thy  Renown  and  Glory  be  diffused  through  the  Republic 
of  Letters,  and  be  Commensurate  with  the  Expansion  of  Science  and  Knowledge,  and  with  the  Duration  of 
Liberty  and  of  these  United  States." 
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The  cellar  was  finished  in  May,  the  first  brick  was  laid  July  17,  1793,  and  on  July 
17,  1794,  just  one  year,  the  building  was  completely  finished.  In  commemoration  of 
the  State's  munificence  and  of  the  union  in  the  corporation  of  ecclesiastics  and  civilians, 
the  new  edifice  was  named  Union  Hall ;  but  like  its  elder  brother,  Connecticut  Hall, 
now  South  Middle,  it  gradually  dropped  its  pretentious  title  in  favor  of  the  plainer 
local  designation  by  which  it  is  known  to  the  present  generation. 

Among  the  prominent  names  connected  with  the  history  of  South  College,  are  the 
following:  Mason  Brown  (Room  25,  Senior,  1819-20),  Secretary  of  State  of  Ken- 
tucky; Garnett  Duncan  (30,  Senior,  1819-20),  M.  C,  Kentucky;  Christopher  Mor- 
gan (14,  Junior,  1826-7:  30,  Senior,  1827-8),  M.  C,  New  York;  "Prince"  John  Van 
Buren  (16,  Junior,  1826-7),  New  York ;  William  Ingraham  Kip  (7,  Junior,  1829-30: 
14,  Senior,  1830-31),  Bishop  of  California;  James  Dwight  Dana  (16,  Junior,  1831-2: 
29,  Senior,  1832-3),  Professor,  Yale  College;  William  Ives  Budington  (16,  Junior, 
1832-3),  Rev.  Dr.,  New  York ;  Thomas  Anthony  Thacher  (7,  Sophomore,  1832-3: 
9,  Senior,  1834-5),  Professor,  Yale  College;  Charles  Astor  Bristed  (1,  Freshman, 
1835-6),  New  York. 

The  writer  occupied  during  his  Senior  year  No.  23,  the  north-west  second-story  cor- 
ner room,  immediately  behind  that  of  Tutor  B.  Now  the  principal  articles  of  furniture 
in  No.  23  were  a  piano  and  a  flute,  and  it  was  often  the  meeting-place  of  the  class 
band ;  but  as  Tutor  B.  was  wholly  deficient  in  musical  taste,  the  advantages  which  he 
might  have  derived  from  his  propinquity  were  entirely  thrown  away.  Night  after 
night  did  sweet  melody  and  harmony  fill  the  air  and  insinuate  themselves  through  the 
thin  partition  which  separated  the  two  rooms,  without  awakening  his  enthusiasm  or 
eliciting  a  word  of  praise.  But  at  last  even  his  dull  ear  was  penetrated.  One  even- 
ing, during  study  hours,  the  whole  band — piano,  flutes,  fiddles,  and  all — were  executing 
Dunham's  "'56  Polka"  in  the  highest  style  of  art,  when  a  tap  at  the  door  brought 
every  instrument  to  a  pause.  "  Gentlemen,"  said  Tutor  B.,  protruding  his  smiling  face 
into  the  room,  "  you  keep  better  tune  than  time."  This  was  the  only  criticism  he  ever 
made  on  our  music. 

He  visited  the  writer's  apartment  but  once  after  this,  and  that  was  when  a  badly 
aimed  pistol-shot,  which  was  intended  for  the  target  on  the  coal-box,  went  through  the 
partition  and  passed  close  to  his  student-lamp.  He  remonstrated  then  with  energy, 
and,  considering  all  things,  perhaps  with  some  justice. 

South  College,  in  those  days,  was  the  head-quarters  of  the  boating  interest,  as  the 
commodore  of  the  navy  lived  there,  and  its  halls  were  often  enlivened  by  the  uniforms 
of  the  clubs. 

The  great  elm  which  stood  before  it,  nearest  the  Athemeum,  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal places  for  the  posting  of  notices  connected  with  college  and  society  affairs. 
It  was  also  a  favorite  gathering-place  for  political  and  other  discussions.  The  writer, 
when  a  Freshman,  first  heard  "  Co-ca-che-Iunk  "  sung  by  a  group  of  the  class  of  '53, 
under  this  tree.  This  was  the  first  of  the  class  songs  with  a  chorus  of  unmeaning 
words,  introduced  at  Yale.  If  the  writer's  memory  serves  him,  "  Shool,"  the  next  of 
the  kind,  was  brought  in  by  the  class  of '56. 
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The  occupants  of  the  building  often  listened,  from  their  windows,  to  the  songs  of 
the  merry  crew  perched  on  the  corner  fence  in  front  of  South  College.  What  mem- 
ories that  fence  recalls  to  every  Yalensian  !  It  has  been  the  rendezvous,  on  pleasant 
nights,  of  all  the  wits  and  good  fellows  of  the  college,  and  probably  every  class  of  the 
century  has  practised  its  songs  on  its  time  honored  rails. 

South  College  was  a  central  point  in  the  great  riot  between  the  students  and  town- 
boys  in  1855,  when  O'Neil,  the  leader  of  the  latter,  was  killed.     The  quarrel  began  in 

the  theatre  in  Exchange  Hall,  where  one  P n,  since  notorious  as  a  "carpet-bagger" 

in  Louisiana  politics,  had  been  attempting  tragedy,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  "gallery 
gods."  It  gradually  gathered  strength  as  the  students  retreated,  until,  by  the  time  the 
South  College  corner  was  reached,  it  assumed  proportions  which  bid  fair  to  override 
even  the  city  authorities.  The  reading  of  the  Riot  Act  and  a  small  military  demon- 
stration seemed  only  to  add  fuel  to  the  flames,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  assailants 
would  have  seriously  damaged  South  College,  in  which  many  of  the  students  had  taken 
refuge,  if  they  had  not  been  dispersed,  in  the  small  hours  of  the  morning,  by  a  heavy 
rain. 

"  Old  South  "  does  not  offer  many  attractions  to  the  eye  of  the  architect,  nor  do  its 
appointments  bear  comparison,  in  elegance  and  comfort,  with  those  of  the  later  dormi- 
tories, yet  all  old  Yalensians  will  unite  with  the  writer  in  the  hope  that  it  may  remain 
as  an  example  of  the  simplicity  and  solid  worth  of  the  olden  time  for  many  a  long  year, 
until  the  march  of  improvement,  or  rather  of  the  quadrangle,  shall  render  its  removal  a 
necessity. 
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THE    PRESIDENT'S    HOUSE. 


BY  WILLIAM  L.  KINGSLEY. 


A  new  House  needed  for  the  President. — Erected  A.D.  1800. — Dr.  Dwight. — Dr.  Day. — Dr. 
Woolsey. — The  Scientific  School. 

The  committee  who  were  appointed,  on  the  accession  of  President  Dwight,  to  exam- 
ine into  the  condition  of  the  college  buildings,  reported,  in  1797,  that  they  found  that 
the  President's  House  was  "in  a  state  of  great  decay."  It  had  been  built  in  1722,  and 
in  1797  was  seventy-five  years  old.  The  committee,  accordingly,  recommended  that  a 
new  house  should  be  erected.  There  was  still  a  question,  however,  to  be  settled  before 
the  corporation  could  proceed — whether  the  land  on  which  the  old  house  stood  was, 
"by  the  terms  of  the  original  grant,  alienable."  This  difficulty  having  been  disposed 
of  satisfactorily  {ante,  378),  it  was  ordered  that  the  property  should  be  sold  and  the 
avails  applied  to  the  building  of  a  new  house. 

A  year,  however,  passed  before  the  corporation  was  ready  for  further  action,  when, 
on  the  1 2th  of  September,  1798,  it  was 

"Voted,  That  the  Prudential  Committee,  together  with  Mr.  Treasurer  Hillhouse  and  Elizur  Goodrich, 
Esq.,  be  and  they  are  hereby  appointed  a  committee  to  build  a  dwelling-house  for  the  residence  of  the 
president  for  the  time  being,  on  the  lot  lately  purchased,  north  of  the  college — to  be  built  of  brick,  to  be 
forty  feet  square,  and  two  stories  high,  with  a  kitchen  thirty  feet  in  length  and  twenty  in  breadth,  or  not 
much  varying  from  those  dimensions — to  be  finished  in  a  neat  and  plain  manner,  and  with  good  materials 
and  workmanship,  and  with  such  interior  form  and  construction  as  they  may  judge  best." 

A  year  later — September  10,  1799 — it  was 

"  Voted,  That  this  Board,  having  heard  the  reasons  of  the  committee  for  proceeding  to  build  the  Presi- 
dent's House  with  wood  rather  than  with  brick,  according  to  the  vote  of  the  Board,  are  of  opinion  that  the 
reasons  are  satisfactory,  and  direct  that  the  house  shall  be  finished  with  wood." 

The  building  was  probably  completed  some  time  in  1800,  as  we  find  that,  in  June 
of  that  year,  it  was 
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"  Ordered,  That  an  electrical  rod  of  one  inch  diameter  be  procured  for  the  President's  House,  to  be 
erected  in  such  a  situation  as  will  best  secure  the  house  in  the  opinion  of  the  president ;  and  the  president 
is  directed  to  procure  the  same." 

It  was  in  this  house  that  Dr.  Dwight  passed  the  last  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of 
his  life.  It  was  here  that,  on  account  of  some  difficulty  with  his  eyes,  he  dictated  to  his 
amanuenses,  who  were  usually  young-  graduates  of  the  college,  those  sermons  which 
have  become  so  widely  known  in  Great  Britain  and  America.  It  was  here,  too,  that 
he  dispensed  for  all  these  years  that  elegant  hospitality,  the  tradition  of  which  still  sur- 
vives in  college  circles.  President  Dwight  was  much  interested  in  horticulture  and 
pomology.  The  garden  attached  to  his  house  was  celebrated  in  the  town,  and  his 
efforts  to  induce  the  citizens  of  New  Haven  and  Connecticut  to  introduce  improved 
varieties  of  fruit  were  among  the  first  of  the  kind  in  the  State.  In  particular,  he 
exerted  himself  to  introduce  the  general  cultivation  of  the  strawberry,  and  assured  the 
people  of  the  town  that  with  little  difficulty  they  might  supply  their  tables  with  an 
abundance  of  this  excellent  fruit. 

At  the  time  that  President  Day  was  elected  to  succeed  Dr.  Dwight,  he  had  just 
erected  a  house  for  himself  on  Crown  Street,  and  accordingly  asked  permission  of  the 
corporation  to  occupy  it ;  but  the  corporation  judged  that  it  would  not  be  possible 
for  him  to  perform  properly  the  duties  of  his  office  if  he  lived  so  remote  from  the  col- 
lege buildings.  President  Day  was  in  the  habit  of  entertaining  the  corporation,  the 
members  of  the  different  Faculties,  with  other  invited  guests,  at  his  house  on  the  even- 
ing of  Commencement  Day ;  which  may  be  considered  as  the  germ  of  the  "  President's 
Reception,"  to  which  all  the  alumni  of  the  college  were  invited  by  his  successor,  and 
which  became,  and  still  is,  one  of  the  attractive  features  of  the  day.  Dr.  Day  ceased 
to  occupy  the  President's  House  on  the  day  of  the  inauguration  of  President  Woolsey. 

The  new  president  had  an  official  right  to  the  use  of  the  house,  but  voluntarily  relin- 
quished it  for  the  incipient  Scientific  School,  which  had  just  been  established  by  the 
corporation  and  placed  under  the  charge  of  Professor  B.  Silliman,  jr.,  and  Professor 
John  P.  Norton. 

In  i860,  the  Scientific  School,  having  been  removed  to  more  convenient  quarters  in 
the  new  building  prepared  for  its  use  by  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Joseph  E.  Sheffield,  the 
President's  House  was  soon  after  demolished,  and  the  lot  on  which  it  stood  was  added 
to  the  College  Green.  It  may  perhaps  be  not  out  of  place  to  mention  that  the  Presi- 
dent's House,  which  was  built  in  1722,  remained  till  1834,  when  it  was  pulled  down 
and  gave  place  to  the  "  College-Street  Church." 


THE    LYCEUM. 

B  V   WILLIAM  L.   KINGSLE  Y. 


A  Building  needed  for  Recitation  Rooms. — The  Lyceum. — Theological  Chamber. — Rhetori- 
cal Chamber. — Clock. — Bell. — Bulletin  Board. 

The  college  buildings,  at  the  time  of  the  accession  of  President  Dwight,  were  in  a 
dilapidated  condition.  It  had  been  impossible  for  his  predecessor  to  obtain  the  funds 
necessary  to  keep  them  in  repair.  President  Stiles,  when  he  entered  upon  his  duties 
as  the  head  of  the  college  in  1778,  found  himself  beset  with  difficulties.  It  was  the 
darkest  period  of  the  Revolutionary  war.  The  pecuniary  resources  of  the  college 
were  scarcely  sufficient  to  keep  it  in  existence.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  money, 
arising  from  the  depressed  condition  of  the  business  interests  of  the  country,  was 
enhanced  by  the  unpopularity  with  which  the  college  was  regarded  very  generally  in 
the  State,  in  consequence  of  the  course  which  had  been  pursued  by  President  Clap 
with  regard  to  the  theological  and  political  questions  of  his  day.  After  years  of  effort 
President  Stiles  succeeded  in  regaining  for  the  college,  in  good  measure,  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people  of  Connecticut,  and  in  obtaining  from  the  legislature  an  important 
pecuniary  grant.  As  the  first  fruits  South  College  was  built.  But  President  Stiles 
barely  lived  to  see  it  completed.  In  less  than  a  year  he  was  cut  off  suddenly  by  a 
malignant  disease.  It  is  ever  to  be  remembered  to  his  honor  that,  during  the  critical 
period  from  1778  to  1795,  he  not  only  maintained  the  character  of  the  college  as  a 
school  of  sound  learning,  but  added  to  its  respectability  by  the  dignity  of  his  character 
and  his  reputation  as  a  scholar.  He  had  formed  great  plans  for  its  improvement,  but 
he  was  never  able  to  carry  them  out. 

When  President  Dwight  succeeded  him  the  business  of  the  country  was  reviving, 
and  a  new  interest  was  felt  in  the  college  by  the  community.  He  was  already,  before 
coming  to  New  Haven,  distinguished  for  his  ability  as  an  administrator,  and  he  recog- 
nized at  once  the  importance  of  erecting  new  buildings,  and  of  putting  those  already  in 
existence  into  thorough  repair.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  corporation  after  he  became 
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president,  September  9,  1795,  the  Prudential  Committee  were  instructed  to  ascertain 
what  was  needed  to  this  end.  A  year  after,  September  14,  1796,  on  the  report  of  this 
Committee,  it  was  declared  to  be  desirable  that  the  land  to  the  north  of  the  college 
grounds,  which  was  then  occupied  by  the  county  jail  and  the  city  poor-house,  should 
be  purchased;  and  that  "another  building  like  the  present  chapel,"  and  another  dor- 
mitory, should  be  erected  "  in  a  parallel  front  with  the  present  college  buildings."  But 
the  recent  grant  of  the  legislature  was  not  yet  available,  and  it  was  necessary  to  wait 
for  funds.  It  was  not,  therefore,  till  November  4,  1800,  that  the  way  seemed  to  be 
opened.  At  that  time  permission  had  been  obtained  from  the  General  Assembly  to 
dispose  of  such  part  of  the  grant  made  to  the  college  by  the  legislature,  in  1792-6,  as 
was  necessary  to  put  up  another  college,  and  it  was  accordingly 

"  Voted,  That  it  is  necessary  that  a  brick  house  should  be  built  at  the  north  end  of  Connecticut  Hall,  cor- 
responding essentially  both  as  to  the  site  and  external  appearance  to  the  Chapel,  of  about  44  feet  wide  in 
front,  and  about  56  feet  long,  and  three  stories  high,  with  a  projection  in  front,  elevated  above  the  ridge  and 
terminating  in  a  cupola ; — that  the  whole  area  of  the  ground  floor  be  occupied  by  four  large  recitation 
rooms,  with  convenient  study  rooms  annexed  for  the  accommodation  of  the  students,  leaving  the  principal 
rooms  nearly  20  feet  square  in  the  clear  ;  that  four  rooms  be  formed  on  the  second  floor,  and  that  if  practi- 
cable two  rooms  for  study  be  formed  on  the  third  floor  in  front,  leaving  enough  for  a  library  room  to  occupy 
the  remainder  of  the  floor." 

At  the  same  meeting  it  was  also  voted  that  a  new  dormitory  should  be  built  still 
farther  to  the  north. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  the  next  year  that  the  erection  of  the  two  buildings  was 
actually  commenced ;  as  the  arrangements  for  raising  the  money  occupied  some  time. 

Meanwhile  the  records  show  that  as  early  as  September,  1797,  the  proper  laying  out 
of  the  college  grounds  had  received  the  attention  of  the  corporation ;  and  in  Septem- 
ber, 1803,  an  order  was  given  that  "the  next  spring  season  trees  should  be  set  out  on 
both  fronts  of  the  collegiate  buildings  in  such  order  as  shall  best  conduce  to  conve- 
nience and  beauty." 

In  1804,  the  two  buildings  were  completed,  and  the  one  designed  for  the  library  and 
recitation  rooms  received  the  name  of  the  "  Connecticut  Lyceum,"  while  the  dormitory, 
which  is  now  known  as  "South  Middle,"  was  called  "  Berkeley  Hall." 

There  is  a  tradition  that  to  some  extent  before  provision  was  made  in  the  Lyceum 
for  class  recitation-rooms,  the  instructions  of  the  college  had  been  given  to  the  stu- 
dents sitting  on  benches  in  the  "entries"  of  "South  Middle"  and  "South  College." 

The  library  was  now  removed  from  the  room  over  the  Chapel,  where  it  had  been 
for  forty  years,  and  arranged  in  the  room  prepared  for  it  in  the  third  story  of  the 
Lyceum ;  and  a  large  room  which  had  been  constructed  at  the  west  end  of  the  second 
story  was  called  the  "Theological  Chamber,"  and  occupied  by  President  Dwight, 
during  all  the  remainder  of  his  presidency,  as  the  room  where  he  gave  his  instructions 
to  the  Senior  class.  Here,  it  is  said,  on  some  of  the  cold  days  of  winter,  he  would 
sit  in  front  of  the  fire-place  at  the  north  end  of  the  room,  with  his  back  to  the  students 
and  his  feet  to  the  fire,  and  hold  them  as  glad  listeners  to  his  instructions  from  the 
ringing  of  the  bell  at  eleven  o'clock  till  they  were  called  to  dinner  at  one.     . 
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In  1824,  when  a  new  Chapel  was  built  to  the  north  of  "North  Middle,"  a  large 
room  was  constructed  in  the  attic  for  the  library,  which  was  then  transferred  from 
the  Lyceum  ;  and  the  room  thus  left  vacant  was  afterwards  called  the  "  Rhetorical 
Chamber,"  and  appropriated  to  the  exercises  of  the  Professor  of  Rhetoric.  This  room 
and  the  "Theological  Chamber"  under  it,  were  also  long  used  for  such  religious  meet- 
ings of  the  college  church  as  were  not  held  in  the  Chapel. 

In  1822,  the  college  clock  and  bell  were  removed  from  the  old  Chapel  (Athenaeum) 
to  the  Lyceum,  where  the  bell  still  hangs.  A  new  clock  with  two  bells,  the  gift  of  Mrs. 
Ellen  (Battell)  Eldridge,  in  1876,  now  tells  the  time  to  the  students  in  one  of  the  towers 
of  the  Battell  Chapel.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention,  in  this  connection,  that 
the  marks  of  the  bell-rope  which  hung  free  in  the  entry  of  the  old  Chapel  (Athenaeum) 
still  appear  deep-cut  in  the  wood-work  by  the  side  of  the  stairs ;  and  the  records  give 
accounts  of  penalties  imposed  repeatedly  for  ringing  the  bell  without  permission.  In 
some  cases  the  penalty  was  the  compelling  the  offender  to  be  bell-ringer  for  two  or 
more  weeks,  according  to  the  gravity  of  the  offence. 

The  building  is  still  used  for  the  special  purposes  for  which  it  was  originally  con- 
structed ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  two  rooms,  which  are  occupied  by  professors  as 
"studies,"  is  given  up  entirely  to  recitation  rooms. 

In  the  lower  entry,  for  more  than  seventy  years,  the  principal  bulletin  board  of  the 
college  has  been  located.  It  was  here  that  Professor  Kingsley  was  long  in  the  habit 
of  making  his  announcements  with  regard  to  the  "  Berkeleian  Premiums  for  Latin 
Composition;"  and  it  has  been  here  that  the  miscellaneous  advertisements  of  almost  a 
score  of  generations  of  college  students  have  been  placarded.  From  among  some  of 
the  more  characteristic  of  these,  in  a  recent  collection  which  has  been  placed  at  my  dis- 
posal, I  select  a  single  example:  "FOR  SALE! — PLUTARCH'S  Lives,  6  vols. — 
Lectores  !  omnesque  viatorcs  !  qui  hoc  aspiciatis,  sistite  gradum  !  remquc  vobiscum  in 
animis  versatc,  utrumne,  sit  melius  ciiipiam  vestrum,  hos  libros  pretiossisimos  coemere 
minimo  pretio  // —  Visnc,  vitas  virorum  clarissimorum  Grcecorum  et  Romanorum  perle- 
gere  ct  sic  fieri  omnium  sociorum  tuorum  doctissirnus  ? — Ergo,  quisquis  es,  vein  ad  ccn- 
tessimum  numerum  collcgii  scptcntrionalis  ct  fias  possessor  bonorum  librorum  dummodo 
speciem  cxtrahes. — Nitide  compacti  in  vitulo  (neatly  bound  in  calf).  100  North  Coll. — 
'  Carpe  diem,  tempus  fugit.'  " 


NORTH    MIDDLE. 

BY-  REV.   JOHN  P.    PETERS. 


Vote  of  the  Corporation,  November  4,  1800. — Description  of  North  Middle. — Named  "Berke- 
ley Hall." — Distinguished  Occupants. — Peculiar  Customs. — Anecdote. 

It  has  already  been  stated  in  this  book  that,  at  the  accession  of  President  Dwight  to 
the  presidency,  the  existing  buildings  were  found  to  be  altogether  inadequate  to  the 
wants  of  the  college.  Accordingly,  "  at  a  meeting  of  the  President  and  Fellows  of 
Yale  College,  holden  by  adjournment  in  the  College  Chapel,  Tuesday,  the  4th  day  of 
November,  1800,"  it  was  voted  to  erect  two  new  buildings,  now  known  as  the  Lyceum 
and  North  Middle.     The  vote  relating  to  North  Middle  reads  as  follows : 

"  Voted,  That  a  brick  house  be  built  still  further  north,  leaving  room  for  the  Library  [Lyceum],  corre- 
sponding essentially,  both  as  to  site  &  external  appearance,  to  Union  Hall  [South],  &  of  about  106  feet  in 
length  &  40  in  breadth,  &  the  internal  construction  to  be  substantially  the  same  as  that  of  Union  Hall  ; 
accommodating  the  rooms,  however,  with  study  rooms  instead,  of  bedrooms,  &  with  not  less  than  two,  &, 
where  it  may  be  done,  with  three  study  rooms,  &  forming  an  upright  recess  in  the  partition  separating  the 
study  rooms  from  the  principal  room,  enclosed  with  double  doors,  sufficient  in  depth  to  contain  a  large  bed- 
stead, of  convenient  structure,  in  a  perpendicular  position,  &  so  contained  as  to  be  let  down  or  raised,  as 
occasion  shall  require." 

It  was  further  voted,  at  this  meeting,  "That  the  Prudential  Committee,  the  Hon. 
Treasurer  Hillhouse  &  Elizur  Goodrich,  Esq.,  be  &  they  hereby  are  appointed  a  Com- 
mittee to  build  said  house  last  mentioned."  Power  was  given  this  committee,  "In 
the  name  of  the  President  &  Fellows,  to  make  all  needful  contracts  ....  at 
their  discretion,  consistent  with  the  principles  of  a  just  economy."  They  are  further 
directed  "to  superintend  the  work,  taking  proper  care  that  it  shall  be  done  in  a  style 
which  shall  combine  strength  with  simplicity."  To  raise  the  necessary  funds  "to  erect 
a  new  College,  with  all  convenient  speed,"  Treasurer  Hillhouse  was  authorized  "to  sell 
six  per  cent  stock  of  the  United  States  belonging  to  College ;  or  to  borrow  money  of 
banks  or  individuals,"  as  he  thought  best.      "On  Tuesday  the  8th  of  November,  1S01, 
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the  day  preceding  the  public  Commencement,"  North  Middle  was  "  now  erecting."  It 
was  completed  before  1804,  which  is  the  date  of  the  next  mention  of  this  building  in 
the  records. 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  President  &  Fellows  of  Yale  College,  in  the  College  Library, 
on  the  Tuesday  next  preceding  the  second  Wednesday  in  September,  Anno  Domini 
1804,  it  was  '  Voted,  That  the  north  College  be  called  by  the  name  of  Berkeley 
Hall:'  '  and  it  is  so  called  in  a  vote  of  September  12th  of  that  year.  The  vote 
referred  to  is  rather  amusing  from  its  flattering  description  of  the  Lyceum.  "  Voted, 
That  the  large  &  elegant  new  building,  erected  between  Connecticut  Hall  [South 
Middle]  &  Berkeley  Hall,  be  called  by  the  name  of  Connecticut  Lyceum." 

Built  in  accordance  with  the  above-quoted  vote  of  November  4th,  1800,  North 
Middle  is  of  brick,  a  plain  house  of  about  one  hundred  and  six  by  forty  feet.  The 
foundation  and  the  window-facings  are  of  a  poor  quality  of  sandstone,  apparently  the 
upper  layer  from  some  neighboring  quarry.  The  roof  is  shingled,  and  slants  at  the 
ends  as  well  as  on  the  sides,  the  ridge-pole  not  being  continued  the  whole  length  of 
the  building.  There  are  four  stories,  cellar  and  attic.  The  building  faces  approxi- 
mately east  and  west.  There  were  originally  two  doors  in  the  front  and  two  in  the 
rear.  The  rear  doors  were  nailed  up  in  this,  as  in  all  the  old  buildings,  in  1871. 
These  doors  open  into  entries  called,  respectively,  north  and  south.  Originally  there 
were  sixteen  rooms  to  an  entry,  four  upon  each  floor.  In  1872,  two  of  these  rooms  on 
the  ground  floor  were  appropriated  to  other  uses.  The  numbers  were  left  unchanged, 
and  run  now,  as  in  the  early  catalogues,  from  No.  65,  the  south-east  corner  room  on 
the  ground  floor,  to  No.  96,  the  north-west  corner  room  on  the  fourth  floor.  Of  these 
rooms,  No.  70  (south  entry,  second  floor,  front  middle)  is  a  tutor's  room,  having  a  pas- 
sage into  the  north  entry,  in  order  that  the  tutor  may  be  omnipresent.  The  corre- 
sponding room  in  the  north  entry,  No.  86,  is.  thus  without  a  bedroom,  and  is  used  as  a 
professor's  study.  There  is,  at  the  present  time,  one  other  room  in  the  north  entry 
used  as  a  professor's  study,  so  that  the  student  capacity  of  North  Middle  is  fifty-four, 
allowing  two  for  each  room.  Until  about  the  time  of  the  erection  of  North  College,  the 
average  number  of  students  occupying  the  building  was  a  little  over  sixty.  From  that 
time  on,  the  average  has  been  between  forty-eight  and  forty-nine. 

In  1 87 1  and  1872,  numerous  improvements  were  made  in  this  and  in  all  the  old 
buildings ;  water  was  brought  into  the  building,  and  gas  was  introduced  in  the  entries 
and  in  many  of  the  rooms.  In  1875,  steam  also  was  introduced,  pipes  being  run  from 
the  boiler-room,  corner  of  Elm  and  High  streets. 

There  is  one  point  in  which  North  Middle  differs  in  construction  from  all  the  other 
buildings.  It  was  originally  designed  that  each  room  should  have  three  occupants 
instead  of  two,  and  accordingly,  against  the  partition  dividing  the  bedrooms  from  the 
study  is  built  a  stationary  wardrobe,  provided  with  double  doors.  It  was  intended  that 
this  should  hold  a  bed,  to  be  drawn  up  and  shut  in  during  the  daytime ;  but  I  believe 
that,  so  far  as  the  bed  is  concerned,  the  original  design  was  not  carried  out.  How- 
ever, the  number  of  occupants  before  the  building  of  North  College,  shows  that  some 
of  the  rooms  must  have  had  three  occupants.      The  average  rent  of  rooms  in  this  build- 
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ing  at  the  present  time  is  a  little  less  than  $40.50  per  annum.  The  following  vote  of 
September  12th,  1809,  gives  the  rent  at  that  time:  "Voted,  That  the  study  rent  for 
each  student  in  this  college  shall  be  six  dollars  per  annum." 

From  the  time  of  occupation  of  this  building  until  the  time  of  occupation  of  North 
College,  North  Middle,  as  the  newest  and  best  building,  was  the  chosen  abode  of  the 
Seniors.  From  182 1,  up  to  the  present  time,  it  has  been  regarded  as  the  Junior  build- 
ing. It  has  never,  however,  presented  an  unbroken  front  like  South  Middle,  which  is 
appropriated  by  the  Sophomores ;  and,  in  general,  the  Juniors  are  less  in  number  than 
the  aggregate  of  other  class-men. 

As  an  appropriate  tribute  to  Bishop  Berkeley,  it  was  voted,  in  1804,  that  the  build- 
ing be  called  by  his  name  ;  but  the  name  of  Berkeley  Hall,  like  those  of  "  Connecticut 
Hall"  and  "Union  Hall,"  soon  fell  into  disuse.  It  was  found  more  convenient  to 
designate  the  buildings  by  their  position  in  the  row,  and  in  18 19  we  find  this  building 
called  "  North  College,"  in  the  first  official  catalogue  in  which  the  buildings  are  indi- 
cated. It  was  at  that  time  the  furthest  north  in  the  row,  abutting  upon  the  President's 
garden.  In  182 1,  in  consequence  of  the  erection  still  further  north  of  another  brick 
dormitory,  its  name  was  changed  to  "  North  Middle,"  which  it  has  borne  ever  since. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  best-known  occupants  of  North  Middle :  Rev.  Dr. 
Leonard  Bacon,  who  occupied  room  76  in  his  Senior  year,  1819-20.  At  the  same  time 
Professor  Solomon  Stoddard,  his  classmate,  occupied  room  78,  and  ex-President  Wool- 
sey  room  90,  while  the  Rev.  Edward  Beecher,  President  of  the  College  of  Illinois,  then 
a  Sophomore,  occupied  room  84.  In  his  Senior  year  President  Beecher  occupied  room 
90.  President  Sturtevant,  of  the  College  of  Illinois,  occupied  room  75  during  his 
Junior  year.  Dr.  Bushnell,  during  his  Sophomore  and  Junior  years,  lived  in  room  65. 
Judge  Strong,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  occupied  room  67  during 
Sophomore  year,  and  78  during  Junior  year.  Bishop  Kip,  of  California,  occupied  room 
81  during  his  Sophomore  year.  Professor  Thacher  was  the  occupant  of  room  92  in 
his  Junior  year,  and  afterwards  occupied  room  70  as  a  tutor.  Dr.  J.  P.  Thompson,  of 
Berlin,  occupied  room  83  during  his  Freshman  year,  and  room  65  during  his  Sopho- 
more year.     The  late  C.  A.  Bristed  roomed  in  J2>  during  his  Senior  year. 

There  are  really  no  peculiar  customs  connected  with  North  Middle.  At  one  time 
the  class  histories  were  read  in  front  of  its  walls.  But  the  smoke  from  the  long  class- 
day  pipes,  the  clangor  of  the  band,  the  cheers  and  laughter  of  the  Seniors,  the  rough 
staging,  with  its  burden  of  fathers,  mothers,  sisters,  and  cousins,  have  passed  on  to  old 
South  Middle.  When  the  Seniors  cheer  the  buildings  on  Presentation  Day,  North 
Middle  receives  its  share,  but  this  is  the  only  "custom"  associated  with  its  name. 

Once  there  was  a  "  tradition  "  connected  with  North  Middle!  But  that,  too,  has 
gone.  Tradition  said  that  North  Middle  was  haunted ;  but  the  ghost  evidently  grew 
tired  of  his  quarters,  for  he  has  gone,  I  fear,  beyond  recall.  A  writer  in  the  Yale 
Literary  Magazine,  of  1870-71,  told  an  amusing  story  at  his  expense,  and  that  may 
have  offended  him. 

If  North  Middle  could  but  speak,  it  could  tell  many  a  grotesque  and  lively  tale,  no 
doubt.     No  one  who  has  been  at  Yale  but  has  heard  many  amusing  stories  about  the 
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occupants  of  this  and  every  other  building ;  each  one,  doubtless,  remembers  many 
amusing  incidents  which  he  himself  has  witnessed.  But  how  they  lose  their  life  when 
put  in  writing  !  One  only  of  these  stories  I  shall  venture  to  recite :  Room  94  was  for- 
merly occupied  by  a  Mr.  Paine,  of  the  class  of  '41.  As  he  was  a  large  man,  and  there 
was  another  person  of  the  same  name  in  the  class  much  smaller,  he  passed  among  his 
classmates  by  the  name  of  "  Great  Paine."  In  No.  90,  just  below  him,  roomed  a  Mr. 
H ,  of  the  same  class.  Mr.  H was  not  too  much  addicted  to  attending  morn- 
ing prayers.  Accordingly  the  number  of  his  absences  at  length  became  such  that  he 
was  summoned  before  President  Day.      In  answer  to  the  president's  interrogation  as  to 

the  meaning  of  these  absences,  Mr.  H replied  that  he  slept  constantly  under  great 

pain.  The  sympathetic  president  excused  him  without  a  question,  and,  when  he  dis- 
covered the  fraud,  excused  him  for  the  sake  of  the  joke. 
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A  NEW  DlNING-HALL  NEEDED. — COMPLETED  IN  1819. THE  MlNERALOGICAL  CABINET. COLLEGE  COM- 
MONS ABANDONED  IN  1841. PHILOSOPHICAL  LECTURE-ROOM. — READING-ROOM. PHILOSOPHICAL  APPA- 
RATUS. 

It  has  already  been  stated  (page  127)  that  when  President  Day  entered  upon  the 
presidency  it  was  with  the  intention  of  carrying  the  college  forward  in  general  accord- 
ance with  the  policy  which  had  been  inaugurated  by  President  Dwight.  With  no  one 
of  the  particulars  of  this  policy  was  he  perhaps  more  thoroughly  in  sympathy  than  with 
that  which  related  to  the  maintenance  of  "  Commons,"  without  which  Dr.  Dwight  had 
once  said  he  would  not  undertake  to  carry  on  the  college.  There  had  been  for  some 
time  complaints  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  accommodations  of  the  old  dining-hall,  in 
consequence  of  the  increased  number  of  students ;  and  this  want  of  room  had  been  a 
fruitful  source  of  disturbance.  Accordingly,  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  improvements 
which  were  attempted  by  President  Day  was  the  erection  of  a  new  dining-hall.  The 
corporation  were  induced,  in  18 18,  to  order  that  land  should  be  purchased  to  the  west 
of  the  Lyceum,  and  that  such  a  building  as  was  desired  should  be  erected  upon  it. 
This  building,  which  was  of  two  stories,  was  completed  in  18 19.  The  lower  story  was 
divided  into  two  dininpf-halls — the  one  to  the  south  beine  for  the  Seniors  and  the 
Sophomores,  and  the  one  to  the  north  for  the  Juniors  and  the  Freshmen.  In  each  of 
these  rooms  there  were  raised  tables,  at  which  the  tutors  sat,  who  were  supposed  to 
maintain  order.  The  second  story  was  fitted  up  to  receive  the  Mineralogical  Cabinet, 
including  the  Gibbs  Cabinet,  the  use  of  which  the  college  had  enjoyed  for  some  years 
as  a  loan,  but  which  was  subsequently  purchased  by  the  corporation.  It  had  been 
previously  exhibited  in  the  second  story  of  the  North  Entry  of  South  Middle. 

For  more  than  twenty  years  the  Commons  was  a  prolific  source  of  trouble,  giving 
rise  to  the  greater  part  of  all  the  cases  of  discipline  which  came  before  the  Faculty ; 
when  at  last,  in  1841,  President  Day,  yielding  somewhat  reluctantly,  as  is  understood, 
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to  the  views  of  the  younger  officers  of  the  college,  it  was  given  up.  The  dining  halls 
were  then  assigned  to  the  Professor  of  Physics  and  Astronomy  for  his  lecture-room  and 
apparatus-room.  The  building  was  known  for  many  years  as  the  "Cabinet;"  but  on 
the  completion  of  the  Peabody  Museum,  in  1876,  the  mineralogical  cabinet  was 
removed  to  that  building,  and  the  capacious  and  convenient  room  (eighty-two  and  a 
half  feet  by  forty  and  a  half)  which  it  had  formerly  occupied,  became,  in  1877,  the 
reading-room  of  the  college. 

The  philosophical  apparatus  had  a  small  beginning.  The  first  considerable  purchase 
was  made  in  the  year  1 734,  at  which  time  were  procured  a  reflecting  telescope,  a 
microscope,  barometer,  and  various  other  articles.  A  few  years  later  were  procured  an 
electrical  apparatus,  an  air-pump,  a  pair  of  globes,  a  set  of  surveying  instruments,  and 
an  astronomical  quadrant.  In  1789,  a  larger  addition  was  made  to  the  apparatus,  but 
the  most  considerable  addition  was  made  in  1805.  In  183 1,  an  achromatic  telescope, 
having  an  aperture  of  five  inches  and  a  focal  length  of  ten  feet,  made  by  George  Dol- 
lond,  of  London,  was  presented  to  the  college  by  Sheldon  Clark ;  also  a  powerful  elec- 
trical machine  was  presented  by  Caleb  Wright  in  1834. 

Besides  the  contributions  already  mentioned,  important  articles  were  occasionall) 
added  to  the  apparatus;  but  the  principal  addition  was  made  in  i860,  when  a  large 
number  of  valuable  instruments,  designed  to  illustrate  nearly  all  the  principles  of  natu- 
ral philosophy  which  are  taught  to  the  undergraduate  students,  was  procured  from 
London  and  Paris,  and  a  few  articles  have  been  added  still  more  recently.  The  appa- 
ratus now  answers  reasonably  well  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  regular  course  of 
instruction  to  the  undergraduate  students  ;  but  important  additions  are  still  needed  to 
illustrate  the  recent  discoveries  in  physics,  and  especially  to  furnish  the  means  of  inde- 
pendent research. 
VOL.  1. — 60 
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A  Chapter  of  Reminiscences. — Hon.  0.  S.  Seymour,  Class  of  1824. — Hon.  William  G.  Bates, 
Class  of  1825. — Hon.  William  Strong,  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  Class  of  1828. — Mr. 
Rollin  Sanford,  Class  of  1831. — Mr.  W.  T.  Bacon,  Class  of  1837. — Rev.  Thomas  C.  Pitkin,  D.D., 
Class  of  1836. — Hon.  Edwards  Pierrepont,  Class  of  1837. — Professor  Jacob  Cooper,  Class  of 
1852. — Rev.  Isaac  Riley,  Class  of  1857. 

"Another  dormitory  was  wanted,  and  they  put  it  up  as  they  would  have  bought 
another  yard  of  calico.  It  is  the  most  prosaic  of  all  the  buildings  in  the  row  !"  Such 
is  the  inspiring  response  to  our  request  for  the  early  traditions  that  enrich  the  history 
of  our  former  student-home.  The  fond  dreams  which  had  invested  those  remote  years 
with  romantic  events  must  give  way  to  a  very  prosaic  overture.  The  only  interest 
which  can  attach  to  this  brief  chapter  will  be  derived  from  the  notices  of  social  life, 
which  have  been  kindly  contributed  to  the  writer  by  former  occupants  of  its  venerable 
walls. 

VOTE  OF  THE  CORPORATION  SEPTEMBER   12,   1820. 

"  Voted,  That  a  new  collegiate  edifice  be  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  students,  in  a  line  with  the 
other  collegiate  buildings,  and  north  of  the  same,  leaving  a  suitable  space  for  a  building  similar  to  the 
Lyceum  ;  and  that  the  size  and  form  of  the  building  be  as  near  as  may  be  similar  to  the  present  buildings  ; 
and  that  the  Prudential  Committee  and  James  Hillhouse  and  Stephen  Twining,  Esqrs.,  be  a  committee  to 
carry  the  foregoing  measure  into  effect  as  speedily  as  may  be  with  convenience." 

It  must  have  been  convenient  to  push  the  work  vigorously,  as  it  appears  to  have 
been  completed  in  1821,  and  a  few  years  later  the  social  life  in  its  precincts  was 
thoroughly  organized. 

FROM  HON.  O.  S.  SEYMOUR,  OF  LITCHFIELD,  CONNECTICUT,  CLASS  OF  1824. 
"  During  our  first  term,  Senior  year,  a  convivial  club  sprang  up  composed  of  the  men  who  roomed  in  the 
North  Entry.     Several  members  of  the  club  were  fine  singers.     Lewis  led  the  music  in  the  chapel,  and 
was  also  its  leader  in  the  entry.     Our  merry  meetings  depended  largely  for  their  attractiveness  upon  the 
music. 
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"On  the  evening  of  December  25,  1823,  there  was  a  meeting  in  the  city  for  the  relief  of  the  Greeks. 
This  meeting  was  largely  attended  by  the  students  of  Yale,  and,  on  our  return,  North  Entry  met  at  No. 
127,  and  elected  Child,  Chairman;  Hall  and  Griffin,  Counsellors;  Treat  and  Gould,  Butlers;  Seymour, 
Secretary. 

"All  the  toasts  except  two  related  to  the  struggle  then  going  on  in  Greece.  Van  Rensselaer  gave, 
'The  members  of  North  Entry,  may  they  always  be  the  promoters  of  private  happiness  and  the  springs  of 
public  virtue.'  Gould's  toast  was,  '  North  Entry,  the  regulator,  and,  as  it  were,  the  pole-star  of  Yale 
College.' 

"Feb.  11,  1824. — Leonard,  having  leave  of  absence  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  the  Entry  met  to  do 
him  the  honor  of  a  formal  leave-taking.  An  ample  entertainment  being  provided,  Hall  proposed  a  bumper 
to  the  toast,  'The  occasion  which  brings  us  together.  Like  the  roll  of  the  prophet — sweet  in  the  mouth,  but 
bitter  in  the  belly  ! ' 

"Feb.  18. — Met  to  celebrate  from  10  till  12  the  birthday  of  Pinneo,  and  from  12  onward  the  birthday  of 
Treat.  Toasts  and  songs  occupied  the  time  till  midnight.  Upon  the  stroke  of  12  profound  silence  was 
observed  until  the  last  stroke,  and  then  all  rose  and  drank  to  the  toast  by  Treat :  '  At  my  next  birthday  may 
I  meet  with  as  many  friends  as  I  now  do.'  Auld  Lang  Syne  followed,  with  a  chorus  somewhat  too  loud. 
Tutor  Coleman  enters  in  great  wrath  and  orders  us  to  disperse. — One  of  our  number  was  suspended  for  his 
share  in  the  extra  noise. 

"Feb.  27. — Met  to  celebrate  the  birthday  of  Child.  The  principal  event  of  the  evening  was  the  singing 
the  following  song,  composed  by  Hurlbert,  with  reference  to  our  rusticated  classmate  : 

"  '  A  voice  of  deep  wailing 

Floats  on  the  still  air 
From  the  North  Entry  stealing, 

For  no is  there. 

Away  must  he  hie, 

Far  away  from  our  meeting, 
And  his  wine-lighted  eye 

Returns  not  our  greeting. 

"  '  Mourn,  mourn,  brothers,  mourn, 

His  doom  has  been  spoken, 
One  link  is  removed,  and 

One  love-chain  is  broken. 
He  sees  not  the  wine  cup, 

He  leads  not  the  chorus, 
But  has  bidden  us  farewell, 

And  departed  before  us. 

"  '  Mourn,  mourn,  for  his  humor, 

His  mirth  has  departed, 
His  face  is  far  distant,  and 

We're  broken-hearted. 
Stiff  hand  at  the  bowl, 

Loud  voice  at  the  singing, 
His  last  merry  trowl 

In  our  ears  is  still  ringing.' 

"  The  song  was  repeated  with  much  applause,  and  Hurlbert  was  requested  to  compose  a  parting  hymn  for 
future  occasions. 

"Monday,  March  8.— North  Entry  met  this  evening  in  No.  123,  at  9  o'clock,  to  celebrate  the  birthday 
of  Van  Rensselaer.  Two  songs  composed  by  Hurlbert  were  sung  by  Lewis,  Gould,  and  Adams.  One  for 
the  occasion,  to  the  tune  '  The  Legacy,'  as  follows  : 
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"  '  Take  a  cup  of  the  rosy  wine, 

And  let  it  rise  till  it  kiss  the  brim, 
Then  purge  each  eye  till  it  glow  and  shine 

With  as  bright  a  beam  as  if  never  dim. 
Fill  it  again — and  while  o'erflowing 

We'll  drink  it  off  in  a  draught  of  power, 
And  warmly  hail,  with  our  lips  still  glowing, 

The  wished  return  of  this  welcome  hour. 

" '  Fourscore  times  may  this  day  return 

To  him  who  quenches  our  thirst  to-night, 
And  his  eye  through  the  vista  of  years  discern, 

This  scene  each  time  with  a  new  delight. 
Let  each  return  find  pleasure  still  smiling 

And  scattering  flowers  on  his  moss-covered  way 
Or  content  the  last  step  of  his  journey  beguiling, 

With  a  light  only  less  than  joy's  earlier  ray.' 

"  The  evening  closed  by  singing,  to  the  tune  '  The  Knight- Errant,'  the  parting  hymn,  as  follows 

" '  Good-night,  good-night,  bright  moments  fly 

Till  hours  have  passed  away, 
And  e'en  the  wine  that  warms  the  heart 

Will  not  forever  stay. 
And  scenes  like  this  must  have  their  end 

Tho'  mirth  be  at  its  height. 
So  splendid  dreams  and  slumbers  sweet 

To  each  and  all.     Good-night. 

" '  We've  twined  fresh  joys  about  these  hours 

And  sprinkled  them  with  wine, 
And  they  shall  bloom  in  days  to  come, 

Sweet  wreaths  in  friendship's  shrine. 
When  many  a  year  is  all  forgot, 

Unwithered  still  and  bright 
They'll  live  in  every  brother's  heart 

That  joins  in  this  good-night. 

" '  And  as  we  take  the  parting  glass 

And  the  last  bumper  drain, 
Let's  not  forget  the  much-loved  friends 

We  hope  to  meet  again. 
We'll  think  in  what  soul-cheering  tones 

They'd  crown  each  evening's  flight, 
And  wish  once  more  for  their  return, 

To  join  in  our  good-night. 

" '  The  sparkling  fount  has  ceased  to  flow, 

The  basket  yields  no  store, 
The  wine-drop  glistening  in  each  eye 

Proclaims  this  birthnight  o'er. 
The  empty  glass,  the  midnight  bell, 

The  lamp's  declining  light, 
Give  warning  to  each  joyous  soul 

To  bid  the  rest  good-night. 
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"  '  Good-night,  good-night,  we've  often  met, 

And  oft  we'll  meet  again, 
While  youth  and  wine  and  friends  are  ours 

We  oft  will  meet  again. 
If  life  soon  tires  in  this  dark  world, 

Why  here  we'll  keep  it  bright 
Until  we  share  the  farewell  cup, 

And  sing  the  last  good-night.' 

"The  Entry  met  at  No.  125  to  celebrate  Hall's  birthday,  April  rst.  Besides  the  usual  routine  of  songs 
and  toasts,  Hall  made  an  eloquent  plea  in  defense  of  a  poor  mouse,  indicted  for  stealing  cheese,  '  found  in  a 
certain  wire  convenience  called  a  mouse-trap.'  The  prisoner  was  found  not  guilty,  and  discharged  from  cus- 
tody and  set  at  liberty  by  the  sheriff. 

"Our  last  meeting  was  held  at  No.  127,  Sept.  6,  Monday  evening  before  Commencement.  After  singing 
all  the  North  Entry  songs  and  giving  a  few  toasts,  Hall  delivered  the  valedictory  address.  Some  of  the 
toasts  given  are  preserved  :  Treat  :  '  The  chain  that  binds  us  ;  tho'  the  links  are  separated  may  they  not  be 
broken.'  Hall  :  '  The  dissolution  of  North  Entry  the  setting  sun.'  Leonard  :  '  Scions  of  North  Entry, 
whithersoever  they  are  transplanted,  may  they  find  a  congenial  soil  and  flourish  with  a  vigor  in  their  maturity 
equal  to  the  promise  of  their  youth.'  " 

Such  clubs  have  probably  existed  in  many  subsequent  classes.  We  are  fortunate  in 
being  able  to  give  to  our  readers  such  generous  extracts  from  the  records,  still  in  the 
possession  of  its  secretary,  of  the  first,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most  spirited  of  them 
all.  The  names  of  gentlemen,  since  distinguished  in  church  and  state,  which  adorn 
these  records,  will  not  be  devoid  of  interest  to  those  who  have  since  occupied  their 
places  in  North  Entry. 

The  following  year  exhibits  no  abatement  of  the  hilarious  scenes  in  the  same  pre- 
cinct. 

FROM  HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BATES,  OF  WESTFIELD,   MASSACHUSETTS,  CLASS  OF   1825. 

"  During  our  Senior  year  I  roomed  in  the  North  Entry  of  the  North  College,  in  the  third  story,  front 
side,  corner  room,  directly  over  President  Day.  Of  course  we  were  not  disturbed  by  any  noise  in  the  room 
below  us,  and  we  received  but  few  intimations  of  his  complaints  of  us.  Following  the  example  of  Cicero,  we 
had  a  club,  and  though  our  cups,  like  those  in  the  symposia  of  Zenophon,  were  not  '  small  and  dewy,'  yet 
we  kept  up  a  delightful  conversation  from  the  top  of  the  table,  to  a  late  hour  of  the  night,  after  the  manner 
of  our  ancestors. 

"It  so  happened  that,  at  one  of  our  entertainments  on  the  16th  day  of  June,  1825,  it  was  decided  to  cele- 
brate the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  Bunker-hill  monument  on  the  morrow.  Mr.  Webster  was  then  in 
the  zenith  of  his  fame,  and  had  been  appointed  to  deliver  that  beautiful  address  which  is  destined  to  be  as 
immortal  as  the  monument  itself.  General  La  Fayette  had  visited  the  college  and  had  awakened  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  students,  and  it  was  expected  that  he  would  be  present  at  the  celebration,  and  that  he  would 
be  eulogized  by  the  eloquence  of  the  great  orator.  Accordingly  a  committee  was  appointed  to  make 
arrangements  for  the  celebration  ;  contributions  were  taken  up,  and,  where  money  was  wanting,  pantaloons 
and  vests  were  converted  into  articles  of  traffic  for  the  purchase  of  viands  to  regale  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
participators  on  this  patriotic  occasion.  In  the  attic  of  the  North  College  was  a  large  room  or  hall,  extend- 
ing the  whole  size  of  the  building,  and  this  was  swept,  ventilated,  and  becomingly  adorned  for  the  purposes 
of  the  club.  There  also  were  conveyed  chairs,  tables,  and  the  various  articles  of  the  intended  feast.  When 
the  preparations  were  all  completed  the  members  of  the  club  ascended  to  the  banqueting  hall,  not  marching 
to  it  in  a  formal  procession,  but  making  their  entrance  in  a  manner  better  adapted  to  the  circumstances — 
through  a  trap-door,  which,  being  closed,  the  club  was  protected  from  all  officious  interruption,  and  the  per- 
formances commenced. 
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"  The  speeches  were  highly  interesting  ;  the  toasts,  as  announced  by  a  stentorian  toast-master,  were  patri- 
otic and  inspiring,  and  the  songs,  which  were  sung  with  the  full  strength  of  the  choir,  were  received  with  a 
joyous  hilariousness  which  seemed  to  increase  with  their  progress.  But,  alas  !  the  patriotism  of  the  17th 
June,  1825,  in  the  attic  of  North  College,  was  destined  to  have  an  end  !  That  unwelcome  bell,  whose  sound 
never  seemed  more  discordant  than  on  that  occasion,  summoned  us  to  retreat  from  the  narration  of  the  con- 
flict on  Bunker-hill,  and  form  again  in  the  recitation-room,  there  to  recite  the  less  thrilling  narrative  of 
Homer,  describing  the  brutal  manner  in  which  Achilles  dragged  the  body  of  the  heroic  Hector  around  the 
walls  of  Troy  in  his  two-forty  chariot.  One  of  the  songs  for  the  use  of  the  choir  is  in  my  possession,  and  I 
enclose  it  to  you.  You  will  perceive  an  instance  where  the  grammar  was  forced  to  yield  to  the  necessities 
of  the  rhyme. 

" '  Ye  sons  of  Columbia,  with  rapture  rejoice  ! 

Swell  the  loud  note  of  triumph,  exalt  high  each  voice  ! 

Let  pleasure,  unmingled,  your  bosoms  now  fill, 

As  you  rear  the  proud  column  on  fam'd  Bunker-hill. 

.    " '  Let  it  tell  of  the  foe  who  met  death  on  the  shore  ! 
Let  it  tell  of  the  heroes  who  fell  in  their  gore  ! 
Let  it  tell  of  the  freedom  their  bravery  won, 
And  La  Fayette,  himself,  lay  the  chief  corner-stone. 

" '  No  more,  noble  Warren,  thy  relics  shall  lay 
And  moulder  unknown,  and  unhonored  away  : 
The  children  of  parents  you  perish'd  to  save, 
An  altar  to  freedom  shall  rear  o'er  thy  grave  ! 

" '  Then  fill  high  your  glasses  !     We'll  drink  to  the  brave 
Who  fought  and  who  perish'd  their  country  to  save  ; 
Her  infant's  young  mem'ry  each  mother  shall  fill, 
With  the  deeds  of  their  fathers  on  Bunker's  fam'd  hill. 

" '  And  here's  to  the  hero  who  cross'd  the  wide  flood, 
Bar'd  his  arm  in  our  battles,  for  us  shed  his  blood  ; 
Who  said,  '  Though  my  country  is  dear  to  my  heart, 
Yet,  Freedom,  I  love  thee  wherever  thou  art ! ' 

" '  All  hail  to  the  patriots,  whose  wisdom  doth  raise 
This  altar  to  freedom — this  pile  to  our  praise  ! 
Then  haste,  my  companions,  our  glasses  we'll  fill 
To  the  association  of  fam'd  Bunker-hill.'  " 

Refreshments  figure  so  largely  in  these  earliest  reminiscences  of  North  Entry  that 
we  are  tempted  to  restore  the  balance  of  power  by  a  brief  note  of  similar  feasting  in 
the  South  Entry,  though  we  have  no  date  of  the  origin  of  the  custom.  In  our  day  the 
Juniors  were  obliged  to  get  their  inspiration  at  their  "  Exhibition  "  from  brass  bands, 
cheers,  and  ladies'  smiles.  But  not  long  after  the  erection  of  the  adjacent  chapel, 
where  their  resounding  eloquence  was  heard,  they  provided  themselves  with  a  more 
potent  stimulus.  A  spread  was  prepared  on  the  ground  floor,  in  South  Corner  Front, 
for  the  orators,  and,  we  are  happy  to  add,  for  the  members  of  the  "  Beethoven  Society." 
On  one  occasion  a  gentleman  had  been  attending  his  lady  friends  and  had  lost  his 
chance  at  the  good  things.  On  returning  to  the  room  he  inquired  of  a  fellow  who 
must  have  been  somewhat  fresh : 

"Anything  left?" 
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"  No  !"  was  the  reply.      "  Nothing-  but  some  cakes,  which  seem  to  be  all  raw  inside." 
His  further  investigations  were  rewarded  by  a  plentiful  supply  of  cream-cakes ! 
Our  readers  must  not  infer  that  no  serious  work  was  done  during  these  early  years. 

Our  contributors  all  speak  of  the  regular  and  faithful  labors  of  students,  and  of  scenes 

which  prove  that  foundations  for  character  were  deeply  laid. 

FROM  HON.  WILLIAM  STRONG,  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  SUPREME  COURT,  CLASS  OF  1828. 

"  I  have  been  unable  to  put  myself  back  into  the  scenes  of  1827-8.  During  my  tenancy  of  No.  112,  uni- 
versal quiet  reigned  in  South  Entry,  with  very  rare  exceptions.  There  was  one  room  in  which,  almost  every 
evening,  there  was  a  wrestling  match,  causing,  of  course,  considerable  noise.  Both  the  athletes  are  deceased. 
They  were  Stuart  and  Robinson.  I  recollect  no  other  disorder  except  three  or  four  instances  of  rolling  an 
eighteen-pound  cannon-ball  down  the  stairs  from  the  third  floor  to  the  second,  late  at  night. 

"  The  most  interesting  things  I  recall  are  the  plans  devised  by  the  tenants  of  the  South  Hall  and  some 
others  for  future  life.  Consultations  upon  such  plans  were  often  held  in  my  room,  and  we  expressed  our 
opinions  freely  respecting  the  fitness  or  unfitness  of  each  other  for  the  pursuit  in  life  proposed.  These 
opinions  were  often  much  elaborated,  and  they  became  subjects  for  protracted  discussion.  I  remember  one 
peculiar  instance  of  this  kind.  One  evening,  when  quite  a  number  of  the  class  were  in  my  room,  another 
classmate,  who  certainly  had  no  apparent  fitness  for  the  ministerial  profession,  and  whose  purposes  for  after- 
life had  been  understood  to  point  in  an  opposite  direction,  came  in  and  surprised  us  all  by  exclaiming,  '  Fel- 
lows, I  have  changed  my  plan  for  life  ;  I  have  determined  to  study  theology  and  be  a  preacher.'  A  uni- 
versal shout  followed  this  declaration,  attended  by  such  exclamations  as  these  :  '  So  the  devil  is  about  to  put 

on  robes  of  light  !'     'C has  concluded  to  sanctify  swearing  !'     'You  would  not  get  half  through  your 

first  sermon  before  your  hearers  would  be  driven  out  of  church  by  your  horrible  profaneness,'  etc.  Never- 
theless he  did  abandon  his  habit  of  swearing  from  that  hour,  and  became  a  clergyman. 

"  I  think  the  veneration  felt  for  President  Day,  who  had  his  chambers  in  North  College,  had  a  softening 
influence  upon  the  students,  and  gave  to  life  there  an  unusually  even  tenor." 

From  grave  to  gay  again  I  Arma  virumque  cano  /  The  one  fact  which  will  success- 
fully challenge  rivalry  with  the  more  eventful  history  of  South  College,  is  that  Old 
North  was  always  the  arsenal  of  the  Bully  Club  !  Beneath  its  shades  the  Bully  was 
invested  with  his  famous  "  Bully  Club,"  and  the  wild  orgies  of  the  "  Stag  Dance  "  were 
unquestionably  celebrated. 

FROM  ROLLIN  SANFORD,  OF  NEW  YORK,  CLASS  OF  1831. 

"Of  the  origin  of  the  institution  of  the  Bully  Club,  little,  in  fact  nothing,  is  known.  It  was  always 
reputed  to  be  very  remote,  stretching  back  to  and  beyond  that  mystical  period  '  whereof  the  memory  of  man 
(/'.  e.  boys)  runneth  not  to  the  contrary.'  Tradition,  peering  back  into  the  primeval  days,  always  recognizes 
it  as  prominent  and  conspicuous.  The  Yale  Bully  Club  was  probably  not  the  one  with  which  Cain  killed 
Abel,  but  we  always  looked  upon  it  as  being  nearly  contemporary  with  it. 

"The  duties  of  the  Bully  were  arduous,  not  generally  dangerous,  though  sometimes,  in  the  'wee  sma'  hours,' 
shaky  and  a  trifle  complicated.  On  ordinary  public  occasions  his  chief  characteristic  was  dignity,  awful  and 
sublime,  in  fact  terrific,  and,  as  he  strode  across  the  college  grounds,  with  '  noli  me  tangere '  beaming  out 
from  him  on  all  sides,  small  boys  readily  understood  that  he  was  not  the  man  to  play  tricks  upon.  It  was 
his  prerogative  to  preside  at  all  college  meetings,  with  his  insignia  of  office  before  him,  and  under  the  solemn 
and  imposing  presence  with  which  he  put  the  question,  no  one  dared  say  no.  His  post  was  not,  however, 
without  sometimes  'a  little  unpleasantness.'  In  case  of  rebellious  assemblages,  over  which  he  must  preside, 
the  Faculty  had  an  ugly  habit  of  laying  hands  first  on  the  ringleaders,  when,  of  course,  he  stood  in  the  front 
rank,  and  had  to  suffer  for  the  sins  of  others  when  in  his  own  mind  he  was  peaceable  and  virtuous. 

"  But  when  the  war-cry  of  '  Yale  ! '  was  sounded  through  the  Old  North,  Jupiter  shook  his  ambrosial  curls 
and  plunged  in,  ready  for  the  affray.     There  he  was  supreme.     What  to  him  were  tutors,  professors,  presi- 
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dents,  and  faculties,  or  any  or  all  other  authorities  ?  On  him  alone  it  devolved  to  see  Ne  quid  detrimenti  col- 
legium capiat.  Then  with  awful  majesty  he  passed  along  the  trembling  ranks  of  his  beardless  followers, 
encouraging  them  to  the  conflict,  and  shielded  them,  with  his  mighty  outstretched  arm,  from  all  real  and 
imaginary  dangers.  On  rare  occasions  youthful  indiscretions  would  lead  the  warriors  beyond  the  college 
gates  ;  and  then,  who  can  describe  the  terrific  rushes,  the  hair-breadth  escapes,  and  the  bloody  noses  which 
might  have  occurred  ?  Everything  then  depended  on  the  prowess  of  the  Bully,  and  when,  the  fight  being 
ended,  he  led  back  his  victorious  troops  within  the  college  limits,  how  loudly  were  his  praises  sounded  and 
his  deeds  of  valor  sung,  without  even  an  allusion  to  what,  perhaps,  was  the  most  efficient  peace-compeller — 
the  wise  discretion  of  the  city  constable. 

"  My  recollections  of  these  mighty  conflicts  are  not  very  distinct,  for  I  never  saw  one.  History  is  silent  in 
regard  to  them.  But  poetry  has  woven  them  in  immortal  song.  Did  not  Homer  sing  of  battles,  and  sieges, 
and  horrible  conflicts,  which  were  nothing  but  rows  in  the  old  Yales  of  earlier  days  ?  Then  the  gods  carried 
the  Bully  Clubs,  and  deeds  were  done  worthy  of  the  emulation  of  the  juveniles  of  more  degenerate  days. 
Alas  for  immortality  !  Where  is  the  Bully  Club  now  ? — translated,  perhaps,  to  other  scenes  of  glory — perhaps 
to  kindle  the  oven  where  English  baked  his  oyster-pies  for  the  delectation  of  modern  degeneracy. 

"  The  public  presentation  of  the  Bully  Club  was  no  ordinary  ceremony.  At  the  close  of  the  college  year 
a  notice  posted  on  the  chapel  door  announced  the  hour  of  the  assembling  of  the  students  to  witness  the  pre- 
sentation, on  the  Green,  in  front  of  North  College.  The  students,  filing  out  from  tea  in  Commons  Hall, 
marched  in  solemn  order  and  formed  a  ring  ;  the  Bully,  with  the  candidate  for  the  succession,  whom  he 
alone  had  the  power  to  appoint,  took  his  stand  in  the  centre,  with  his  club,  and  proclaimed  universal  silence. 
The  Bully  then,  in  a  highly  philosophic,  rhetorical,  Sophomoric,  bombastic,  and  fulgent  address,  gave  a  his- 
tory of  the  institution  of  the  Club,  of  its  beneficent  influence  on  literary  life  and  pursuits,  enumerated  its 
long  and  honored  roll  of  bearers,  their  worth  and  modesty  and  peaceful  valor,  carefully  however  omitting 
that  ill-natured  remark  of  Professor  Silliman  on  the  '  ominous  silence '  which  generally  marked  the  subse- 
quent career  of  the  bearer  of  the  Bully  Club  in  after-life.  The  main  features  of  his  address  were  its  lessons 
of  war,  the  hazards,  the  duties,  and  the  triumphs  of  his  position,  the  terrible  scenes  of  carnage  which  he 
might  never  see  ;  all  fully  compensated  by  the  security  and  protection  he  had  secured  by  his  prowess  over 
the  classic  shades  of  old  Yale.  Swinging  his  massive  club  three  times  around  his  head,  he  handed  the  club 
to  his  successor,  who  with  quaking  knees  and  face  covered  with  blushes  under  his  newly  acquired  honors, 
looked  as  probably  Grant  felt  when  under  not  dissimilar  circumstances  he  uttered  his  famous  apothegm, 
'  Let  us  have  peace.'  Then  followed  a  public  challenge  to  any  one  to  come  forward  and  then  and  there  con- 
test the  new  Bully's  claim  to  his  honors,  or  ever  after  hold  his  peace. 

"  The  claim  was  rarely  contested,  and  the  crowd  slowly  withdrew,  and  the  world  rolled  onward  again  in 
its  accustomed  serenity  and  harmony." 

The  origin  of  the  "Yale  Lit."  is  not  quite  so  obscure,  though  scarcely  less  contro- 
verted, than  that  of  the  Bully  Club.  But  it  would  seem  that  North  College  has  the 
honor  of  little  Maga's  birth. 

FROM  W.  T.  BACON,  OF  BIRMINGHAM,  CONNECTICUT,  CLASS  OF  1837. 

"  Speaking  accurately,  though  in  form  extravagantly,  the  magazine  had  its  origin  three  or  four  years  before 
its  origin ;  in  the  fact  that  some  years  previous — in  '32,  I  think — I  had  been  associated  with  Henry  W.  Ells- 
worth, of  the  class  of  that  year,  in  another  magazine,  '  The  Medley,'  and  I  resolved  even  then,  at  the  right 
moment  of  my  own  college  life,  to  make  a  similar  venture,  and,  I  hoped,  with  better  success. 

''  The  origin  of  the  magazine  proper,  was  one  evening  in  the  fall  of  '35,  two  students  sitting  on  the  old  rail 
and  post  fence  directly  in  front  of  North  College,  North  Entry — Horace  Colton,  familiarly  bearing  the  sobri- 
quet of  '  Hod,'  and  my  humble  self. 

"  '  I  am  determined  on  this,'  said  the  one. 

"  '  It  is  absurd,'  said  the  other. 

"  '  But  there  is  material  enough  in  college.' 

"  '  Yes,  and  raw  enough,  too.' 
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"  '  But  will  you  help  me  ?' 
'"The  how?' 


" '  You  are  a  capital  Greek  scholar,  and  something  by  you  in  that  line  will  be  popular.' 

"  Colton,  inspired  by  this,  promised,  and  we  separated. 

"  That  was  the  origin  of  the  '  Yale  Literary  Magazine.' 

"Within  a  few  days — very  soon — I  sought  Henry  C.  Deming,  of  the  class  above  us  (we  were  then 
Juniors),  a  young  gentleman  afterwards  Mayor  of  Hartford,  Member  of  Congress,  still  later  General  of  the 
army,  and  altogether,  though  lazy  in  habitude,  greatly  gifted  with  genius  and  the  power  thereof,  and  I 
besought  him,  with  his  class,  to  lead  the  plan.  His  answer  was — I  recall  it  well — '  Your  class  has  the  brains, 
ours  not  enough  for  the  covers  ;  you  take  the  initial  steps  and  /  will  surely  assist  you,'  a  pledge  he  abun- 
dantly and  efficiently  redeemed.  I  afterwards  and  next  saw  Hamlin,  the  college  printer,  proffered  my  indi- 
vidual responsibility  for  the  first  number,  and  then  stopped. 

"  Up  to  this  point  the  work  had  been  mine  ;  but  all  after  that  was  with  the  efficient  co-operation  of 
others,  the  first  one  enlisting  after  Colton  being  my  classmate  and  roommate  Evarts — now  Hon.  Secretary 
of  State  at  Washington — then,  as  now,  almost  always  first  in  any  body  of  youth  or  men. 

"  Evarts  was  first  selected  because  he  was  always  and  everywhere  the  best  mind  of  his  class  ;  Lyman  for 
his  accurate,  thorough  scholarship  ;  Coe  was  selected  to  bring  in  a  numerous  importation  from  Hamilton 
College ;  Carter  because  always  a  '  gentleman '  and  a  '  capital  fellow ; '  the  others  for  reasons  I  have  for- 
gotten. 

"  Evarts  gave  to  the  magazine  its  name.  Some  of  us  were  slightly  Sophomorical,  and  wanted  it  called 
'Parthenon,'  '  Coliseum,' or  other  extravagance;  Evarts  fought  for  the  simplicity  of  its  present  title  ;  Silli- 
man  suggested  the  vignette  on  the  cover — the  quotation  was  from  another  hand.  It  gives  me  pleasure  also 
to  say,  at  this  late  day,  that  I  think  Evarts  gave  us  the  best  of  the  writing,  though  not  the  most." 

It  is  but  fair  to  state,  however,  that,  for  some  time  before  this,  there  had  been  a 
club  composed  of  members  of  the  class  of  1837,  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  regu- 
larly meeting  for  a  year  for  literary  purposes,  and  had  even  canvassed  the  possibility 
of  publishing  their  papers  in  a  magazine.  Professor  C.  S.  Lyman  says  that  the  mem- 
bers of  this  club  were  ready  to  co-operate  in  the  new  enterprise. 

How  any  Senior  could  be  so  benighted  as  to  prefer  South  College,  used  to  seem 
incomprehensible  to  us  in  1856.  What  possible  explanation  can  be  given  of  such  a 
preference  when  the  building  was  new  ? 

FROM  REV.  THOS.  C.  PITKIN,   D.D.,  OF  DETROIT,  CLASS  OF  1836. 

"  From  my  stand-point  of  human  existence,  you  seem  to  be  troubled  with  what  a  friend  of  mine  used  to 
call  'youngness.'  Old  North  College,  when  I  knew  it,  was  New  North  College,  the  fairest  and  freshest  and 
most  attractive  building  on  the  college  grounds.  It  stood  at  the  head  and  was  next  to  the  old  house 
of  the  president.  The  figure  of  the  Dominie  (Day)  walking  out  of  his  front  door  to  attend  morning  prayers, 
which  he  never  omitted,  is  one  of  the  fixed  facts  of  the  college.  The  white  house  on  the  college  ground 
had  a  certain  venerable  air  about  it  (although  not  a  graceful  building)  not  only  from  the  long  residence  of 
President  Day,  whom  every  student  loved  and  venerated,  but  from  its  association  with  President  Dwight. 
The  students  used  to  look  at  it  as  the  place  where  Dwight  wrote  his  Theology.  At  that  time  Woolsey  had 
just  come  to  the  college  from  a  German  university,  and  was  giving  us  new  ideas  of  the  Greek  language,  and 
Thacher  was  then  an  undergraduate  of  the  class  before  me. 

"  I  can  give  you  no  recollections  of  North  College.  We  were  all  anxious  to  get  into  it.  But  the  fates 
were  against  me.  I  have  distinct  recollections  of  the  old  South,  of  the  older  South  Middle,  and  of  the 
North  Middle  ;  but  the  new  North  was  always  beyond  my  reach." 

Another  of  the  unsolved  problems  of  history  is,  how  in  the  world  a  Sophomore  could 

get  into  this  aristocratic  precinct  ? 
vol.  1. — 61 
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FROM    HON.    EDWARDS    PIERREPONT,    LL.D.,  UNITED   STATES   MINISTER   TO   THE  COURT   OF 

SAINT  JAMES,  CLASS  OF  1837. 

"During  my  Sophomore  year  I  roomed  in  No.  114.  So  many  years  of  a  busy,  crowded  life  have  passed, 
that  I  recall  but  little  of  those  early  college  days,  except  that  to  me  they  were  very  happy  days,  and  I  always 
look  back  to  them  with  gratitude,  affection,  and  delight.  During  our  Freshman  year  Samuel  E.  Dickinson, 
of  Maine,  became  my  friend.  We  were  considered  steady,  studious  fellows,  as  we  were  in  fact,  and  we 
agreed  to  room  together  the  next  year.  We  chose  114  in  North  College,  because  it  was  a  quiet  room,  and 
we  were  both  inclined  to  industry  and  order.  We  parted  at  the  end  of  Freshman  year,  expecting  to  meet  at 
this  quiet  room  at  the  beginning  of  Sophomore  year,  and  pursue  our  way  together.  He  never  returned,  but 
died  soon  after — a  bright,  intellectual,  and  noble  boy  ;  and  thus  is  explained  why,  contrary  to  usage,  I  occu- 
pied the  room  alone.  It  was  a  laborious  year,  but  I  was  successful  in  overcoming  the  difficulties  of  those 
hard  studies,  and  was  very  happy  in  my  toil." 

It  is  sad  to  supplement  this  narrative  of  one  of  the  "good  boys"  by  a  notice  of  two 
bad  boys,  whose  downward  career  is  authentically  traced  to  North  College.  Notwith- 
standing, or  perhaps  in  consequence,  of  its  contiguity  to  the  Chapel,  it  was  always  a 
place  of  temptation  to  morning  slumbers  : 

FROM  PROFESSOR  JACOB  COOPER,  OF  RUTGERS  COLLEGE,  CLASS  OF  1852. 

"  If  you  should  desire  to  inculcate  the  virtue  of  early  rising,  and  seek  notable  warnings  against  late  hours, 
you  can  freely  point  to  two  brothers  who  roomed  in  North  College  in  my  day.  I  tried  in  vain  to  rouse 
them  in  time  by  raps  loud  enough  to  wake  the  Seven  Sleepers  or  Epimenides  himself.  But  the  old  gowns 
enveloping  them  from  slippers  to  ears,  the  uncombed  hair,  and  the  half-opened  eyes,  were  always  observed 
on  the  rare  occasions  when  they  appeared  at  morning  prayers  at  all.  And  what  became  of  them  ?  Did 
they  ever  get  to  be  Secretaries  of  State,  or  Ministers  to  England,  or  Justices  of  the  Peace  ?  Alas !  The 
elder  brother  became  a  Chicago  conspirator  and  was  sent  to  the  Dry  Tortugas.  The  younger  never  gradu- 
ated at  all,  but  got  to  be  a  Confederate  General.  Tell  all  the  good  boys  that  these  lamentable  failures  in  life 
were  the  fruits  of  the  shocking  bad  habit  of  getting  up  too  late  in  college.  I  had  another  classmate,  a  Penn- 
sylvania Dutchman,  an  excellent,  clear-headed  man,  but  who  had  not  a  good  use  of  the  English  tongue,  and, 
like  all  his  people,  invariably  misplaced  his  w's  and  v's.  The  burlesque  programme  of  Junior  Exhibition 
assigned  him,  as  an  appropriate  subject  for  his  oration,  the  following:  'Weal,  Vine,  and  Winegar,  wery 
willainous  wittles  I  wow.' 

"Another  student  of  the  same  class  (whom  modesty  forbids  me  to  name),  traveled  with  light  baggage,  as 
far  as  this  world's  goods  were  concerned,  when  he  came  from  his  Western  home,  and  wore  a  homespun  coat 
made  from  wool  raised  on  his  mother's  farm,  and  of  cloth  woven  by  his  sister.  The  subject  assigned  to 
him,  in  the  same  burlesque,  was  very  appropriate  :  '  Protection  to  home  manufactures.'  " 

These  burlesques  are  very  innocent  compared  with  some  which  appeared  at  Com- 
mencement, a  little  later.     A  North  College  man  chose  the  ambitious  theme,  "The 

grandest  event  in  English  history,  or  the  Revolution  of  1688,"  by .     What 

was  his  surprise  to  find,  on  a  programme  exactly  resembling  the  genuine,  "  Grand  and 

lofty  tumblings  on    the    stage,  or   1688    revolutions    in    a    minute,"  by . 

Another  gentleman  named  Dubois,  was  thus  announced  on  the  two  schemes:  "Trum- 
bull Gallery,"  by  Dubois;    "Trouble  in  the  gallery,"  by  Two  Boys! 

I  he  annual  excitement  of  choosing  rooms  will  be  recalled  by  every  alumnus.  This 
was  one  way  to  manage  it  in  the  olden  time : 

FROM  REV.  ISAAC  RILEY,  OF  BUFFALO,  CLASS  OF  1857. 
"I  was  much  annoyed  by  visitors  to  my  room,  114,  which  I  wished  to  preserve  for  friends  in  lower  classes. 
I  therefore  posted  on  the  outside  of  the  door  the  following  paper  : 
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ADVANTAGES 


"  TO    MEN    CHOOSING   ROOMS  ! 

No.   114,  N.  C, 

Has  the  following 
& 


DISADVANTAGES. 


i.  It  is  8  feet  high. 
2.  "  13  "  wide. 
3-      "     i5     "     long. 

4.  The  walls  are  perpendicular. 

5.  The  floor  is  called  level  in  college  parlance. 

6.  It  has  two  good  bed-rooms. 

7.  "        a  big  coal-closet. 

8.  A  good  draft. 

9.  It  is  in  a  good  college. 
10.      "  "  entry, 
n.  It  is  near  Chapel. 

12.      "  the  Laboratory. 


A.  It  is  on  the  ground. 

B.  It  is  cold  (whew  !)  _= 

Ci.    •      /Jn.„j.  Mtj      [This   hand   pointed  at  an  old 

.    It  IS  (lamp.  *&J  boot  covered  with  green  mould] 

D.  It  is  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the  world. 

E.  It  is  public. 

F.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  Senior  racket. 

G.  It  is  near   I02   N.   C.        [A  Tutor's  room] 

H.  It  is  where  everybody  calls  to  see  where  other 
folks  room. 

I.  The  windows  are  liable  to  be  broken,  being  un- 
der 102. 

J.    No.  121  up  stairs  objects  to  music. 

K.  It  was  the  last  Junior  choice  of  '58. 

L.  It  was  before  that  a  Sophomore  choice. 


"  No  one  came  in  afterward,  though  I  heard  many  a  step  linger  at  the  door. 

"  Ltem  No.  J,  which  speaks  of  Room  No.  121,  had  reference  to  the  following  incident  : 

"  Wheeler  of  '55  was  member  of  the  class  Presentation-day  band,  of  which  Kittridge  I  think  was  leader. 
He  roomed  in  No.  113  N.  C,  first  floor,  corner  room.  Once  as  he  was  practicing  on  a  trombone,  Professor 
Hadley  came  from  his  study  two  floors  above  and  said  :  '  Mr.  Wheeler,  it  is  against  the  rules  to  play  on 
instruments  in  study  hour.  And  such  an  instrument !  '  My  interest  in  the  affair  was  that  having  referred 
to  it,  I  was  somewhat  concerned  at  seeing  Professor  Hadley  come  in  the  North  Entry  door  ;  and,  hearing  him 
stop,  evidently  to  read  my  placard,  I  waited  with  some  trepidation  to  hear  the  effect  of  item  No.  J,  and  was 
relieved  at  the  sound  of  his  quiet  but  unmistakable  laugh  as  he  proceeded  up  the  stairs. 

"  The  distance  from  the  fourth  floor  of  South  Entry  to  the  corresponding  one  in  North  Entry  was  too 
great  to  be  easily  endured  by  those  who  had  wits  enough  to  devise  an  easier  mode  of  communication.  I 
can  testify  that  a  kind  of  north-west  passage  was  effected  by  digging  through  the  wall  from  the  coal-closet 
of  127  to  the  room  adjacent  in  South  Entry. 

"  In  room  122,  the  room  of  Doar  of '57,  Prometheus  Vinctus  was  reproduced  with  stage  effects  that 
would  have  stunned  the  Athenians  and  made  ^Eschylus  grin.  As  I  remember  it,  Bradner  was  Prometheus, 
savagely  chained  on  a  rocky  promontory  of  a  settee,  Holbrook  was  Io,  and  Holmes  as  Oceanus  rode  in  the 
winged  quadruped — Perkins — from  the  back  bed-room. 

"In  Holmes'  room,  123,  was  concocted,  Nov.,  1856,  the  first  Thanksgiving  Jubilee.  The  year  before  I 
had  given  in  Linonia  some  personations  of  Yankees,  old  men  and  women,  Tutor  Evans,  etc.,  to  take  the 
place  of  the  dreary  Snap  Debate.  The  fame  of  the  performance  grew,  and  a  committee  from  Linonia  and 
the  Brothers  arranged  a  programme  which  was  very  funny,  and  made  the  Jubilee  for  a  number  of  years  an 
institution. 

"  One  Thursday  night,  in  my  Sophomore  year,  the  Scroll  and  Key  men  of  North  Entry,  coming  home, 
barred  the  back  door  and  put  a  plank  between  the  foot  of  the  stairs  and  the  middle  of  the  front  door.  It 
was  for  the  entertainment  of  themselves  and  the  Skull  and  Bones  men,  who  had  not  yet  come  home. 
About  one  o'clock  I  was  wakened  by  the  song  of  '  Gayly  the  Troubadur,'  and  the  usual  'Good-night,  good- 
night, good-night  ! '  and  the  North  Entry  crowd  tried  their  door  !  Then  they  reconnoitred  the  back  door, 
and  that  was  fast  also.  After  some  consultation  they  fell  back  on  their  knowledge  of  ancient  warfare  and 
the  classic  Aries,  and,  getting  a  beam  from  the  coal-yard,  improvised  a  battering-ram.  They  made  the 
whole  Entry  ring  with  their  vigorous  strokes.     After  a  time  I  concluded  that  the  soonest  way  to  sleep  was 
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by  moving  the  plank.  So  as  they  retired  to  the  grass-plat  to  gain  greater  momentum,  I  slipped  out,  lifted 
aside  the  plank,  and  was  about  to  pull  the  door  open  when  I  heard  the  crowd  rushing  near,  and  knowing 
that  I  was  no  match  for  the  ram,  and  not  caring  to  be  seen  in  my  unpresentable  dress,  I  slipped  back  into 
my  door  just  as  the  ram  struck  !  Of  course  ram  and  rammers  were  piled  upon  the  Entry  floor  in  a  some- 
what disorganized  heap.  Imagine  my  disgust  when,  a  few  days  after,  the  report  reached  me  that  '  Riley 
had  tried  to  lock  out  the  Senior  Society  men.' " 

During  the  winter  of  1857  and  1858,  the  most  general  religious  awakening  which 
the  college  had  witnessed  for  many  years  prevailed  in  all  the  classes.  The  regular 
work  of  recitation  was  uninterrupted.  But  the  searchings  of  heart  to  find  a  higher 
wisdom  than  mere  intellectual  culture  could  yield,  were  profound  and  universal.  Sud- 
den changes  of  plans  for  life  were  made  by  several  of  the  most  talented  men  in  the 
Senior  class.  One  of  them,  who  was  looking  forward  to  the  law  and  to  a  political 
career,  under  the  impulses  of  his  first  religious  experience  not  only  embraced  the 
Christian  ministry  but  engaged  at  once  in  his  higher  calling  by  personal  conversation 
with  every  member  of  his  class.  North  College  was  the  most  deeply  moved  of  all  the 
buildings  in  the  row.  Two  earnest  religious  meetings  were  held  daily,  one  in  each 
Entry,  for  many  weeks.  This  record  of  them  occupies  much  less  space  in  these  pages 
than  the  narratives  of  social  and  convivial  gatherings,  for  the  words  which  were  spoken 
in  these  solemn  meetings,  the  hymns  which  were  breathed  upon  the  air,  and  the  tears 
which  freely  flowed,  are  too  sacred  to  be  transmitted  in  the  language  of  earth.  They 
are  recorded  in  heaven  and  in  the  glorious  lives  of  men  who  then  and  there  first  began 
truly  to  live.  The  best  history  of  North  College  will  be  made  when  the  divine  Teacher 
of  men  "writeth  up  the  people,  and  shall  count,  saying,  'This  man  was  born  there/'" 

We  are  spared  the  pain  of  expatiating  upon  the  last  twenty  years  by  the  animating 
narratives  of  the  new  buildings,  which  follow  this  chapter.  These  years  were  not 
without  incidents  of  great  interest,  although  North  College  was  slowly  losing  its  pres- 
tige, and  was  doomed  to  give  place  to  the  quadrangle,  with  its  imposing  surroundings. 
We  can  no  more  describe  these  waning  years  than  we  could  witness  the  demolition  of 
the  dear  old  pile. 


THE    CHAPEL    OF    1824. 


BY  WILLIAM  L.  KINGSLEY. 


A   new  Chapel   Built   in  1824. — Votes   of   the   Corporation. — Rooms   for   Theological   Stu 
dents. — Library. — Prayers. 


About  the  time  that  measures  were  taken,  in  the  early  years  of  the  presidency  of 
Dr.  Day,  for  the  establishment  of  a  School  of  Theology  as  a  separate  department  of 
the  college,  it  began  to  be  felt  that  a  new  Chapel  was  needed.  The  old  Chapel,  which 
was  built  in  1 763,  was  now  too  small. 

The  successive  steps  in  the  erection  of  the  new  building,  as  they  may  be  gathered 
from  the  records  of  the  corporation,  were  as  follows : 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  committee  appointed 
on  the  subject  of  a  new  Chapel,  November  14, 
1823,  it  was 


"Resolved,  That  the  following  gentlemen  be  appointed  agents 
to  solicit  donations  and  subscriptions  for  defraying  the  expense 
of  building  the  said  Chapel  ;  and  that  they  be  requested  to 
visit,  for  this  purpose,  such  parts  of  Connecticut  as  are  here 
connected  with  their  respective  names ;  viz.,  Hon.  James  Hill- 
house,  and  Stephen 
Twining,  Esq.,  in  the 
cities  of  New  Haven 
and  Hartford  ;  Rev. 
David  Smith  in  the 
counties  of  Middle- 
sex and  New  Haven  ; 
Rev.  Daniel  Smith 
and  Rev.  Elijah  Wa- 
terman, the  former  in 
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the  western  and  the  latter  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Fairfield  County ;  and  Rev.  Samuel  Whittelsey  in  Tolland 
and  Windham  counties  ;  and  that  President  Day  be  requested  and  authorized  to  employ  such  additional 
agents,  from  time  to  time,  as  circumstances  shall  be  found  to  require  ;  making,  also,  such  further  arrange- 
ments as  he  may  deem  expedient. 

"  Resolved,  That  each  agent  employed  as  above  be  allowed  eight  dollars  for  every  week  spent  in  this  ser- 
vice, together  with  his  necessary  expenses. 

"Resolved,  That  President  Day,  Hon.  James  Hillhouse,  and  Stephen  Twining,  Esq.,  be  a  committee  for 
building  the  said  Chapel ;  and  that  they  be  authorized  to  adopt  such  a  plan  as  to  them,  on  due  inquiry,  shall 
be  found  best." 

Two  months  later  we  find  the  following  record : 

"January  6,  1824. —  Voted,  That  the  Committee  for  building  a  new  Chapel  be  authorized  to  erect  a  num- 
ber of  pews  in  the  gallery  of  the  same,  and  to  dispose  of  them  in  such  way  as,  in  their  opinion,  will  be  for  the 
interest  and  honor  of  the  college." 


In  the  summer  of  1824,  it  would  appear  that  it  was  expected  that  the  building  would 
be  ready  for  use  at  the  commencement  of  the  Fall  term ;  and  the  story  over  the 
Chapel  having  been  arranged  with  rooms  for  the  accommodation  of  students  in  the 
new  Department  of  Theology,  the  following  vote  was  passed : 

"August  24,  1824. — Resolved,  That  the  rent  of  the  rooms  in  the  third  loft  of  the  new  Chapel  be  $30  a  year 
for  each  of  the  corner  rooms,  and  $25  a  year  for  each  of  the  middle  rooms." 

The  following  vote  was  also  passed : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Faculty  be  authorized  and  directed  to  procure  and  cause  to  be  set  up  such  a  number 
of  lamps,  both  in  the  front  and  rear  of  the  college  buildings,  as  in  their  judgment  shall  be  necessary  ;  one  in 
each  entry  ;  the  quality  of  the  lamps  to  be  determined  by  the  Faculty." 

We  add  several  other  votes  of  the  corporation : 

"Jan.  4,  1825. — Resolved,  That  President  Day  be  requested  to  present  the  thanks 
of  this  Board  to  Mrs.  Trumbull,  for  the  Bible  which  she  has  generously  given  for 
use  in  the  pulpit  of  the  College  Chapel. 

u Resolved,  That  President  Day  be  requested  to  present  the  thanks  of  this  Board 
to  William  D.  Curtiss,  for  the  elegant  table  which  he  has  generously  given  for  the 
use  of  the  College  Chapel. 

"March  1,  1825. — Resolved,  That,  in  consequence  of  trouble 
and  embarrassment  by  smoke  in  the  rooms  of  the  third  loft  in 
the  new  Chapel,  one  half  of  the  rent  charged  to  the  occupants  of 
those  rooms  be  remitted  for  the  two  first  terms  of  the  present 
collegiate  year. 

"Aug.  29,  1826. 
—  Resolved,  That 
the  compensation 
for  ringing  the  bell 
be,  by  the  week, 
the  same  with  the 
price  of  Board  in 
Commons  for  the 
time  being.  '  coming  from  prayers. 
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On  the  completion  of  the  new  Chapel  the  Library  was  removed  from  the  Lyceum, 
where  it  had  been  since  the  erection  of  that  building,  to  a  large  room  which  had  been 
fitted  up  for  it  in  the  fourth  story. 

As  so  full  an  account  has  already  been  given  (page  264)  of  the  various  Professors  of 
Divinity  who  have  filled  the  pulpit  of  this  Chapel,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  speak  fur- 
ther of  them  here.  The  building  continued  to  be  used  for  the  public  religious  services 
of  the  college,  during  the  week  and  on  Sunday,  till  the  completion  of  the  Battell  Chapel 
(page  287),  in  1876,  when  the  old  balcony  in  front  was  pulled  down,  and  the  interior 
was  refitted  so  as  to  make  several  recitation -rooms  for  the  students. 

The  pictures  with  which  these  pages  are  illustrated  will  serve  to  remind  the  older 
graduates  of  the  college  of  scenes  with  which  they  were  once  not  altogether  unfamiliar, 
when  "  morning  prayers"  in  summer  were  at  five,  and   in  winter   at  six  o'clock. 


GRADUATES    HALL. 

B  Y  WILLIAM  L.  KINGSLE  Y. 


A  large  Room  needed  for  the  Biennial  Examinations. — The  Literary  Societies  take  Meas- 
ures to  erect  Halls. — Plan  of  erecting  a  Single  Building  instead. — Graduates  Hall 
built  in  1853. — Arrangement  of  its  Rooms. 

During  the  administration  of  Dr.  Day,  besides  the  Hall  for  Commons,  North  Col- 
lege, and  the  Chapel,  there  were  erected  three  other  college  buildings  : — the  Trumbull 
Gallery,  in  1832,  known  since  1868  as  the  Treasury,  an  account  of  which  is  given  on 
page  198; — Divinity  College,  in  1836  (page  143),  which  was  torn  down  in  1870  to 
make  room  for  Durfee  College; — and  the  Library,  which  was  begun  in  1842,  but  not 
completed  till  1846. 

On  the  accession  of  President  Woolsey,  in  consequence  of  some  important  changes 
which  were  made  at  his  suggestion  in  the  method  of  conducting  the  examinations, 
the  most  important  of  which  were  to  be  biennial,  and  in  writing,  a  larger  room  was 
needed  than  any  in  the  existing  buildings.  It  was  found  also  to  be  desirable  that  a 
suitable  room  should  be  provided  for  the  annual  meetings  of  the  association  of  the 
graduates,  at  Commencement.  At  the  same  time,  the  three  older  literary  societies — 
the  Linonian,  the  Brothers  in  Unity,  and  the  Calliopean — were  soliciting  subscriptions 
from  the  members  of  their  societies  who  were  graduates  to  enable  them  each  to  put 
up  a  hall  for  society  purposes.  Fortunately  the  corporation  were  able  to  induce  them 
all  to  unite  in  the  erection  of  a  single  building,  on  college  ground,  which  should  con- 
tain a  room  on  the  lower  floor  sufficiently  capacious  for  the  conduct  of  the  examina- 
tions, and  at  the  same  time  should  furnish  the  three  societies  with  ample  accommoda- 
tions in  the  second  story.  Graduates  Hall,  as  the  building  is  called,  was  begun  in 
the  summer  of  1852,  and  completed  in  1853.  Its  total  cost  was  $27,477.85,  of  which 
the  Societies  contributed  $11,300.00.  The  upper  story  was  divided  into  three  halls, 
of  which  the  one  to  the  north  was  assigned  to  the  Linonian  Society  ;  the  one  to  the 
south  to  the  Brothers  in  Unity  ;  and  the  one  in  the  center  to  the  Calliopean  Society. 
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The  lower  story,  which  is  thrown  into  a  single  room,  ninety-six  feet  in  length  by  forty- 
eight  in  breadth,  and  twenty-four  in  height,  besides  being  used  for  examinations,  is 
the  gathering  place  for  the  graduates  at  their  meeting  on  the  day  before  Commence- 
ment ;  and  is  also  used  on  Commencement  day  as  the  dining  hall  where  the  graduates 
in  all  the  departments  of  the  University  dine  with  the  corporation  and  the  professors 
of  the  different  faculties.  Since  the  disbanding  of  the  literary  societies,  the  three  halls 
which  they  occupied  have  been  held  by  the  corporation  ready  to  be  used  at  any  time 
by  students  who  desire  to  associate  themselves  for  the  objects  for  which  those  socie- 
ties originally  existed.  In  the  meantime,  they  are  more  or  less  used,  as  occasion 
demands,  for  recitation  and  lecture  rooms,  and  for  the  instructions  which  are  given  in 
music. 

VOL.  1. — 62 


FARNAM  COLLEGE. 


BY  PRESIDENT  PORTER. 


The  history  of  Farnam  College  is  as  follows:  In  August,  1862,  an  intimate  friend 
of  Mr.  Henry  Farnam  proposed  to  him  to  aid  in  the  erection  of  a  dormitory  for  the 
use  of  the  academical  department.  It  was  suggested  that  the  need  of  additional 
lodging  rooms  was  very  urgent ;  that  the  time  had  come  in  which  students  required 
more  comfortable  and  convenient  apartments  than  those  to  which  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed ;  and  that  such  apartments  would  promote  the  improvement  of  their  manners 
and  morals.  It  was  urged  still  further,  that  while  the  funds  of  the  college  would  not 
warrant  the  erection  of  such  a  building  as  was  required,  without  assistance,  yet  in  case 
a  liberal  sum  were  contributed,  the  college  would  be  justified  in  constructing  a  large 
and  commodious  edifice.  Mr.  Farnam  responded  to  this  proposal  in  the  kindest 
terms,  and  promised  to  take  it  into  immediate  consideration.  He  was  then  setting  off 
for  Europe  for  a  residence  of  several  years.  He  very  soon  returned  a  favorable 
answer,  and  in  a  letter  dated  April  19,  1864,  he  promised  to  give  $30,000  towards 
the  erection  of  such  building  as  had  been  proposed.  This  sum  was  very  soon  paid 
into  the  treasury.  Measures  were  immediately  taken  to  procure  plans  and  select  an 
architect.  After  many  delays  the  corporation  voted,  in  July,  1867,  to  erect  the  building, 
at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $75,000.  The  expense  was  found  to  exceed  the  anticipations 
of  the  corporation  in  consequence  of  the  enhanced  cost  of  labor  and  materials,  and  Mr. 
Farnam  very  cheerfully  consented  to  add  another  $30,000  to  the  sum  already  given. 
The  entire  cost  of  the  building  when  complete  was  $126,634.79,  of  which  $54,491.32 
were  contributed  from  the  college  treasury — the  balance  being  the  gift  of  Mr.  Farnam, 
with  the  accumulated  interest. 

The  necessity  of  fixing  the  site  for  Farnam  College  involved  the  determination  of  a 
plan  for  the  re-arrangement  of  the  college  square,  and  the  location  of  the  several 
edifices  which  should  be  erected  in  future  years.  After  consultation  with  several 
wise  advisers  it  was  decided  first  of  all  to  place  the  Battell  Chapel  upon  the  corner 
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which  it  now  occupies,  and  Farnam  College  in  immediate  contact  with  it.  This 
decision  was  made  with  the  expectation  that  Durfee  College  should  stand  upon  the 
northern  line  facing  the  south,  that  all  the  buildings  thereafter  should  be  placed 
upon  the  outer  lines  of  the  college  square,  and  should  face  inwards,  leaving  a  wide 
entrance  from  College  street,  properly  decorated,  say  of  a  hundred  feet  or  more,  and 
other  approaches  or  passages  as  might  be  desired.  This  arrangement  renders  it 
possible  to  erect  a  succession  of  new  buildings,  as  they  shall  be  needed,  without 
displacing  a  single  one  of  the  old.  It  also  provides  for  the  gradual  abandonment  and 
removal  of  the  present  buildings,  which,  however  uncomfortable  and  unsightly,  are 
dear  and  venerable  by  many  associations.  Should  the  time  ever  come  when  the  con- 
templated quadrangle  shall  be  complete,  no  university  or  college  now  existing  will  be 
able  to  show  a  larger  or  more  beautiful  inner  court,  with  two  nobler  rows  of  elms,  than 
Yale  College  wall  then  present.  How  soon  this  quadrangle  shall  be  completed,  can  be 
decided  only  by  those  who  shall  follow  the  example  which  has  been  so  nobly  given  by 
Street,  Battell,  Farnam,  and  Durfee. 

A  few  words  may  not  be  inappropriate  concerning  the  personal  history  and  charac- 
ter of  Mr.  Farnam.  He  was  born  November  9,  1803,  m  Scipio,  Cayuga  County,  New 
York,  of  parents  of  good  New  England  stock.  His  childhood  and  youth  were  passed 
in  Spartan  simplicity,  and  were  marked  by  an  eager  desire  for  knowledge.  In  later 
years  he  was  first  employed  as  a  rod-man  and  afterwards  as  assistant  engineer  on  the 
Erie  Canal,  with  the  beginning  and  completion  of  which  he  was  personally  familiar. 
After  its  completion  he  came  to  Connecticut  as  assistant  engineer  upon  the  Farming- 
ton  Canal.  He  subsequently  became  its  superintendent,  and  thereby  the  friend  and 
confidant  of  the  Hon.  James  Hillhouse,  the  president.  He  also  retained  the  charge  of 
the  canal  after  Mr.  Joseph  E.  Sheffield  became  its  principal  proprietor.  After  the 
canal  was  displaced  by  a  railway,  Mr.  Farnam  was  superintendent  till,  in  association 
with  Mr.  Sheffield,  he  contracted  for  the  completion  of  the  Michigan  Southern  Railway 
to  Chicago.  It  was  by  the  energy  and  credit  of  these  gentlemen  that  Chicago  was 
first  connected  with  the  East  by  a  railway.  Within  two  years  from  that  time,  by  their 
enterprise  and  activity,  it  was  united  to  the  Mississippi  River.  It  was  not  long  before 
the  river  itself  was  bridged,  and  the  movement  westward  was  begun  which  issued  in 
the  Union  Pacific  Railway.  In  the  counsels  which  led  to  this  gigantic  enterprise  Mr. 
Farnam  was  prominent. 

"Mr.  Farnam,"  writes  a  friend,  "has  been  distinguished  from  the  first  by  a  wise  but 
open-handed  liberality.  When  his  means  were  limited  he  was  a  generous  giver  to  pri- 
vate and  public  objects.  In  proportion  to  their  increase  he  has  multiplied  and  enlarged 
his  benefactions.  To  public  objects  without  number,  as  school-houses,  and  churches, 
and  literary  institutions  of  every  grade,  at  the  West  and  the  East,  he  has  been  a  willing 
and  liberal  benefactor.  *  *  *  *  Scores  and  hundreds  of  his  acquaintances  and 
friends,  from  the  lowliest  to  the  better  known,  can  testify  to  his  thoughtful  and  warm- 
hearted generosity.  A  very  large  number  of  persons  who  have  been  in  his  employ- 
ment have  been  put  in  the  way  of  advancement  to  the  highest  posts  in  railway 
construction  and  management,  and  not  a  few  have  been,  directly  and  indirectly,  helped 
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by  him  to  affluence.  Not  a  few  could  testify  to  his  kind  interposition  in  the  hour  of 
pecuniary  embarrassment  and  threatened  calamity.  His  familiarity  with  the  ways  of 
stock  manipulators,  financiers,  and  contractors,  has  contributed  to  intensify  his  abhor- 
rence of  all  dishonorable  and  dishonest  devices,  and  to  increase  the  sensitiveness  of 
his  own  personal  integrity.  *  *  *  *  The  example  which  he  has  given  of  gentle 
kindness,  of  self-sacrificing  sympathy,  of  stern  integrity  and  of  warm-hearted  interest 
in  all  that  promotes  man's  welfare  for  the  present  life  and  the  future,  is  valued  most 
highly  by  those  of  his  friends  who  have  known  him  the  longest,  and  in  circumstances 
that  try  men  most  severely." 
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DURFEE     COLLEGE. 

BY  PROFESSOR  ARTHUR  M.  WHEELER. 


The  foundations  of  Durfee  College  were  laid  in  the  spring  of  1870,  and  the  building 
was  completed  in  the  autumn  of  the  following  year.  It  stands  on  Elm  Street,  at  the 
north  end  of  the  college  yard,  fronting  toward  the  south,  and  occupies,  in  part,  the  site 
of  the  old  Divinity  College.  It  is  one  hundred  and  eighty-one  feet  in  length,  forty  feet 
in  width,  and  four  stories  high,  and  is  built  of  New  Jersey  sandstone,  with  belts  of 
Hudson  River  Milestone,  and  with  a  liberal  use  of  Ohio  sandstone  about  the  doors  and 
windows.  Its  suites  of  rooms,  forty  in  number,  are  grouped  on  five  staircases ;  each 
suite  occupies  the  entire  width  of  the  building — the  study  being  on  the  yard  front,  with 
two  bedrooms  directly  in  the  rear.  The  building  is  supplied  with  gas,  steam,  and 
water  throughout.  Every  room  can  be  thoroughly  heated  in  the  coldest  weather,  the 
appliances  for  ventilation  are  almost  perfect,  there  is  abundant  closet-room — in  a  word, 
all  details  are  arranged  in  such  a  way  as  best  to  secure  the  health  and  comfort  of  stu- 
dents. Though  almost  wholly  without  ornament,  the  fine  proportions  of  the  building, 
its  solidity  and  the  completeness  of  its  arrangements  make  it,  as  is  generally  conceded, 
one  of  the  finest,  if  not  the  finest,  college  dormitories  in  this  country. 

The  building  was  completed  before  the  death  of  the  donor,  Mr.  B.  M.  C.  Durfee,  and 
it  was  a  source  of  great  gratification  to  him  to  see  the  results  of  his  munificence  before 
he  died  ;  it  is  also  gratifying  to  those  who  had  charge  of  the  work  to  know  that  he 
frequently  expressed  himself  as  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  way  in  which  his  gener- 
ous gift  had  been  applied. 

We  append  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Mr.  Durfee,  which  has  been  prepared,  by  request, 
by  Professor  J.  L.  Diman,  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island : 

"  Bradford  Matthew  Chaloner  Durfee,  the  only  child  of  Bradford  and  Mary  (Brayton) 
Durfee,  was  born  at  Fall  River,  Massachusetts,  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  June,  1843.  In 
less  than  a  month  he  lost  his  father,  a  man  of  eminent  capacity  and  enterprise,  to  whose 
foresight  was  largely  due  the  early  prosperity  of  what  has  since  come  to  be  the  chief 
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seat  of  the  American  cotton-manufacturing-  industry,  and  whose  death  was  deplored  as 
a  greater  public  calamity  than  the  disastrous  fire  which  had  just  laid  a  large  part  of  the 
town  in  ashes.  Left  thus  in  sole  charge  of  his  mother,  he  became  the  object  of  an 
unwearied  devotion,  which  early  indications  of  constitutional  weakness  rendered  more 
absorbing  and  solicitous.  His  childhood  was  spent  for  the  most  part  amid  the  health- 
ful surroundings  of  his  native  place,  but  his  delicate  habit  forbade  regular  attendance 
upon  schools,  while  his  unusual  shyness  towards  all  except  those  with  whom  he  was  on 
terms  of  closest  intimacy,  made  him  appear  at  a  disadvantage  with  children  of  his  own 
age.  Without,  however,  allowing  himself  to  be  discouraged  by  these  drawbacks,  he 
entered,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  upon  the  usual  course  of  preparation  for  college, 
though  not  without  many  misgivings  on  the  part  of  those  most  interested  in  his  suc- 
cess. He  was  never  a  ready  learner,  and  his  progress,  repeatedly  interrupted  by  seri- 
ous illness,  was  slow  enough  to  have  deterred  a  boy  of  less  resolute  purpose.  But 
while  his  perceptions  were  not  quick,  his  memory  was  accurate  and  tenacious,  and  his 
grasp  of  a  subject  was  always  strong,  so  that  he  seldom  relaxed  his  hold  of  what  he 
had  once  well  mastered.  And  even  as  a  child  he  showed  a  power  of  discrimination 
and  a  decision  of  character  much  beyond  his  years — personal  traits  the  more  marked  as 
they  were  coupled  with  extreme  docility,  with  manners  of  unvarying  gentleness,  and 
with  the  most  unaffected  deference  for  those  older  or  wiser  than  himself.  Never  for- 
ward in  expressing  his  opinions,  he  was  always  a  keen  observer,  and  the  comments 
which  he  sometimes  allowed  himself  to  make  upon  what  passed  before  his  eye,  sea- 
soned as  they  were  with  a  kindly  humor,  hardly  ever  failed  to  hit  the  mark.  Yet  while 
apt  to  discern  inconsistencies  in  those  who  made  loud  professions,  he  was  slow  to  cen- 
sure when  he  did  not  catch  the  unmistakable  note  of  pretense  or  hypocrisy.  The 
fibres  of  his  being  centred  in  a  sturdy  regard  for  truth.  Pie  was  easily  led  when  his 
affections  were  gained,  and  so  loyal  were  his  attachments  that  once  gained  they  were 
not  easily  lost. 

"When  he  had  reached  the  age  of  seventeen  he  went  to  reside  for  a  time  at  Brook- 
line,  near  Boston,  that  he  might  avail  himself  of  exceptional  advantages  of  private 
instruction  ;  and  after  a  further  period  of  preparation  at  New  Haven,  he  entered  Yale 
College  in  the  autumn  of  1863.  Here  he  successfully  completed  his  Freshman  year. 
As  this  pleasant  period  of  his  life  was  drawing  to  a  close  he  attained  his  majority,  an 
event  which  was  made  the  occasion  of  festivities  so  unique  and  interesting  that  they 
deserve  mention  even  in  this  brief  sketch.  At  the  time  of  his  birth  his  father,  in  the 
fullness  of  pride  and  joy,  declared  that  should  the  child  ever  reach  the  years  of  man- 
hood the  clay  should  be  celebrated  in  old  English  style.  Though  so  many  years  had 
passed  since  the  lips  which  uttered  these  words  had  been  hushed  in  death,  they  had 
never  been  forgotten;  and,  as  the  fifteenth  of  June,  1864,  drew  nigh,  preparations  for 
the  due  celebration  of  the  long-expected  day  were  made  on  a  scale  of  such  profuse  and 
elaborate  hospitality  as  the  father,  perhaps,  had  never  dreamed.  All  who  had  been  in 
his  employ  twenty-one  years  before — a  goodly  multitude  widely  scattered  through  the 
land — were  carefully  sought  out  and  invited  to  a  grand  banquet  in  the  City  Hall  of 
Fall  River.     To  this  were  also  summoned  a  great  company  of  family  connections  of 
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every  degree  and  a  wide  circle  of  acquaintances  and  friends.  On  a  dais  at  the  upper 
extremity  of  the  spacious  hall  sat  the  heir,  having  his  revered  and  happy  mother  by  his 
side,  while  around  him  were  gathered  the  venerable  contemporaries  and  business  asso- 
ciates of  his  father.  The  festival  was  enlivened  with  music  and  speeches,  and  was  so 
novel  in  its  conception,  so  happy  in  its  arrangements,  so  successful  as  a  social  gather- 
ing, that  expressions  of  heartfelt  sympathy  and  enjoyment  were  elicited  from  young 
and  old  alike.     The  day  closed  with  a  reception  at  the  family  residence. 

"  As  the  boy  had  thus  grown  to  manhood,  always  with  the  most  anxious  attention  to 
his  physical  development,  it  was  fondly  hoped  that  the  threatening  tendencies  of  his 
childhood  had  been  subdued,  and  that  he  was  about  to  enter  upon  a  period  of  more 
robust  health.  But  he  had  hardly  returned  to  Yale,  to  begin  the  studies  of  his  Sopho- 
more year,  when  it  became  painfully  apparent  that  his  physical  welfare  required  an 
immediate  relaxation  from  the  continuous  confinement  and  unremitting  mental  strain 
of  a  college  course.  Accordingly  he  left  New  Haven,  but  with  unfeigned  regret,  and 
though  little  in  the  habit  of  speaking  of  his  own  hopes  and  plans,  he  often  declared 
that  this  enforced  abandonment  of  a  purpose,  cherished  for  so  many  years,  was  the  very 
greatest  disappointment  of  his  life.  The  attachments  which  he  formed  at  college  were 
never  forgotten,  and  both  of  his  teachers  and  classmates  he  ever  after  spoke  with  unaf- 
fected regard. 

"  The  year  before  he  entered  college  he  made  a  brief  visit  to  Europe,  sailing  in 
June,  1862,  and  returning  in  the  following  September;  and  immediately  after  leaving 
college  he  once  more  crossed  the  ocean,  returning  at  the  close  of  the  year.  These 
short  trips  were  simply  for  rest  and  recreation;  but  in  April,  1865,  he  sailed  for  the 
third  time  with  a  more  serious  intention,  and  contemplating  a  longer  sojourn.  His  time 
was  now  spent,  so  far  as  his  health  permitted,  in  diligent  self-improvement,  combining, 
for  this  purpose,  extensive  travel  with  some  attention  to  modern  languages  and  art. 
His  interest  in  the  latter  direction  was  shown  in  his  purchase  of  Kaulbach's  cartoon  of 
the  Reformation,  the  original  of  the  famous  fresco  in  the  museum  at  Berlin,  and  one  of 
the  most  striking  features  of  the  Grand  Exposition  of  1867.  After  a  residence  of  two 
years  and  a  half  in  Europe  he  returned  home,  and  remained  till  the  autumn  of  1869, 
when  he  visited  Europe  for  the  fourth  and  last  time.  He  continued  abroad  until  the 
spring  of  the  following  year. 

"  Inheriting  from  his  father  an  ample  estate,  which,  during  his  minority,  had  been 
largely  increased  by  faithful  and  judicious  management,  Mr.  Durfee  had  little  taste  for 
the  forms  of  self-indulgence  which  prove  so  often  seductive  to  young  men  of  wealth. 
As  a  child  he  had  been  nurtured  amid  pure  home  influences,  and  when  he  became  his 
own  master  he  showed  no  disposition  to  throw  off  these  wholesome  restraints.  A  deep 
filial  affection  controlled  all  his  purposes.  His  personal  habits  were  always  extremely 
simple,  and  his  precarious  health  imposed  the  utmost  temperance  both  in  eating  and 
drinking,  though  without  this  necessity  the  native  refinement  of  his  character  would 
have  held  him  back  from  any  excess.  But  his  repeated  trips  to  Europe  revealed  the 
beneficial  effects  of  the  salt  water,  and  after  his  return,  in  1867,  he  began  to  find  both 
health  and  pleasure  in  the  exhilarating  pursuits  of  a  yachtsman.      He  accordingly  pur- 
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chased  a  fine  schooner,  and  became  a  member  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club.  For 
several  successive  seasons  he  made  the  usual  summer  cruise  with  the  squadron,  taking 
part  in  the  exciting  race  for  the  Queen's  Cup,  in  1870 — without  doubt  the  most  bril- 
liant spectacle  of  the  kind  ever  witnessed  in  our  waters.  Not,  however,  content  with  the 
routine  course  of  a  summer  yachtsman,  he  planned  and  carried  out,  during  the  winter 
of  1 87 1  and  '72,  an  extended  cruise  among  the  West  India  islands,  covering  a  period 
of  about  three  months.  All  the  more  important  islands  were  visited,  and  the  unusual 
spectacle  of  a  private  yacht  created  everywhere  the  liveliest  interest,  and  drew  forth 
the  most  hospitable  greetings.  The  sea  life,  always  a  source  of  keen  enjoyment — the 
society  of  a  few  carefully  selected  friends — the  delicious  climate — the  wonderful  and 
ever- varying  charm  of  tropical  scenery — left  behind  a  store  of  delightful  memories,  to 
which  he  was  never  weary  of  recurring.  So  heartily  was  he  satisfied  with  the  experi- 
ment, that,  after  his  return,  he  began  to  meditate  more  adventurous  plans,  including  the 
construction  of  a  larger  vessel,  with  more  ample  accommodations,  and  a  cruise  along 
the  historic  shores  of  the  Old  World.  He  never  seemed  to  enjoy  himself  more,  and 
never  appeared  to  better  advantage,  than  when  thus  entertaining  a  chosen  circle  on 
board  his  yacht.  Abounding  in  hospitality,  but  sternly  setting  his  face  against  immod- 
erate indulgence ;  unfailing  in  courtesy,  while  always  maintaining  authority ;  attentive 
to  the  least  matters  that  concerned  the  comfort  of  his  guests,  but  never  betraying 
undue  anxiety  or  allowing  others  to  notice  his  watchful  care,  he  made  the  summer 
cruises  of  the  Josephine  red-letter  days  in  the  memories  of  his  friends. 

"  After  returning  from  his  last  visit  to  Europe,  Mr.  Durfee  began  to  give  more  per- 
sonal attention  to  the  management  of  his  great  estate,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  those  with 
whom  he  was  most  directly  brought  in  contact,  he  needed  only  a  longer  experience  to 
develop  business  capacities  of  the  highest  order.  The  qualities  so  marked  in  the  boy 
were  more  conspicuous  in  the  man — the  deliberate  reflection,  the  sound  judgment,  the 
accurate  observation,  the  inflexible  will.  Nor  had  wider  acquaintance  with  the  world 
dulled  the  early  sense  of  right  and  sturdy  regard  for  truth. 

"The  summer  of  1872  was  passed  at  home,  and  with  nothing  to  indicate  that  he  was 
not  in  his  usual  health.  Nor  till  the  close  of  the  season  did  signs  of  increasing  debility 
begin  to  show  themselves,  which  even  then,  however,  awakened  no  apprehensions  of 
immediate  danger.  A  sufficient  explanation  seemed  suggested  in  the  unusual  and  pro- 
tracted heat ;  and  with  the  more  bracing  atmosphere  of  autumn  it  was  confidently 
hoped  that  his  strength  would  be  restored.  He  seldom  referred  to  the  subject  himself, 
and,  when  questioned,  would  usually  return  a  sportive  answer.  But  early  in  September 
his  disease  suddenly  assumed  a  more  dangerous  form,  and,  after  an  attack  of  uncon- 
sciousness from  which  he  rallied,  he  passed  away  quietly,  as  if  falling  asleep,  on  the 
thirteenth  of  the  month.  The  forebodings  awakened  when  he  was  a  little  child,  and 
which  during  his  youth  and  manhood  had  never  been  fully  allayed,  were  now  sadly 
fulfilled.  The  body  proved  too  frail  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  disproportionate  brain. 
The  blow  fell  with  most  crushing:  weigdit  on  the  domestic  circle  of  which  he  had  been 
for  so  many  years  the  idol,  and  where  his  filial  devotion  and  genuine  unobtrusive  good- 
ness had  been  best  appreciated ;   but  the  suddenness  of  the  bereavement,   the  over- 
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whelming  disappointment  of  hopes  so  fondly  cherished,  the  sense  of  public  loss  in  the 
interruption  of  unrealized  plans,  the  swift  and  appalling  transition  from  great  posses- 
sions to  the  narrow  inheritance  of  the  grave — all  contributed  to  produce  a  wide-spread 
and  profound  impression.  The  funeral  services  were  held  in  the  church  where  he 
habitually  worshiped,  and  were  attended  by  a  great  and  sympathetic  congregation, 
including,  besides  the  wide  circle  of  his  family  and  friends,  the  president  and  several  of 
the  officers  of  Yale  College.  His  body  was  tenderly  borne  from  the  church  by  his 
uncles,  and  was  drawn  to  its  last  resting-place  by  his  own  horses,  followed  by  a  proces- 
sion which  attested  the  sorrow  pervading  the  community.  He  was  laid  by  the  side  of 
the  father  who  had  hailed  his  birth  with  such  proud  anticipations. 

"  It  was  during  his  first  visit  to  Europe,  when  he  was  only  nineteen  years  of  age,  that 
Mr.  Durfee  conceived  the  purpose,  the  subsequent  execution  of  which  has  given  him  a 
place  in  these  memorial  volumes.  Like  other  boys  he  had  pored  over  the  pages  of 
'Tom  Brown,'  and  a  visit  to  Rugby  aroused  the  generous  resolve  to  devote  a  portion 
of  his  inheritance  to  the  promotion  of  learning  in  his  own  land.  With  his  habitual 
reserve  he  made  no  mention  of  this  generous  intention,  and  the  plan  assumed  no  posi- 
tive shape  until  the  year  of  his  residence  at  Yale,  when,  with  no  suggestion  from  any 
quarter,  and  without  consulting  any  person  but  his  mother,  whose  approbation  was 
willingly  accorded,  he  proposed  to  erect  the  noble  structure  which  now  perpetuates  his 
name.  Thus  it  was  not  the  fruit  of  a  sudden  impulse,  but  the  consummation  of  a 
long-cherished  purpose ;  the  act  of  one  careless  of  mere  praise,  but  deeply  conscious 
of  the  responsibility  which  great  wealth  imposes." 
vol.  i. — 63 
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Early  Life. — Researches  in  Natural  History. — Hessian  Fly. — Theory  with  regard  to  a  Peri- 
odical Shower  of  Meteors. — Librarian. — Treasurer. 

Among  the  names  which  adorn  the  annals  of  Yale,  that  of  Edward  C.  Herrick 
deserves  to  be  gratefully  remembered  for  the  distinguished  and  varied  services  which 
he  rendered  to  the  college,  for  the  many  important  contributions  which  he  rendered 
to  literature,  and  for  the  singular  interest  which  is  attached  to  his  unique  personal 
character,  his  elevated  aims,  and  his  beautiful  and  attractive  life.  No  member  of  the  col- 
lege for  at  least  one  generation  could  possibly  be  ignorant  of  him  as  he  was  in  his  busy 
and  attractive  youth,  or  in  his  happy  and  laborious  manhood.  Every  one  who  knew 
him  would  desire  most  earnestly  that  his  memory  should  never  cease  to  be  cherished 
by  the  graduates  of  all  generations. 

Mr.  Herrick  was  born  January  24,  181 1,  almost  on  the  college  ground  in  the  old 
unpainted  house  on  the  corner  of  Elm  and  College  Streets,  fronting  the  latter,  behind 
one  of  the  noblest  of  our  elms  which,  alas  !  in  the  year  1877,  was  doomed  to  the  axe. 
The  house-lot  adjoined  that  which  was  occupied  by  Presidents  Dwight  and  Day.  The 
house  was  used  both  as  the  home  of  his  family  and  as  a  seminary  and  boarding  place 
for  young  ladies — the  first  school  for  young  ladies  of  its  kind  which  was  established  in 
Connecticut.  His  mother  was  a  lineal  descendent  of  the  Rev.  James  Pierpont,  one  of  the 
prominent  founders  of  the  college.  From  infancy  he  was  familiar  with  the  associations 
inspired  by  the  college,  and  confidently  expected  during  his  boyhood  to  enjoy  its  train- 
ing. He  was  prevented,  chiefly  by  a  chronic  affection  of  the  eyes,  from  fulfilling  this 
dream  and  hope  of  his  childhood,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  became  a  clerk  in  the  then 
well-known  bookstore  of  Hezekiah  Howe,  which  was  itself  a  library  of  books,  domestic 
and  imported,  old  and  new,  a  publishing  house  for  the  college,  and  the  daily  gathering 
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place  of  men  of  culture  and  literary  tastes  from  the  college  and  the  city.  This  well-known 
bookstore  was  the  scene  and  school  of  his  education,  and  he  brought  to  it  a  docile  and 
wakeful  spirit,  an  intense  though  varied  activity,  dauntless  thoroughness,  and  a  sympa- 
thizing and  generous  humanity.  The  practical  duties  and  responsibilities  of  business 
held  him  in  close  contact  with  men  and  things  as  they  are,  and  gave  a  solid  realism  to 
all  his  mental  judgments.  But  this  was  refined  by  his  converse  with  books,  new  and  old, 
and  the  men  who  loved  them.  From  the  first  his  character  was  marked  by  indepen- 
dence and  originality.  These  characterized  his  opinions,  his  personal  habits,  his  modes 
of  speech,  his  gait  and  manner,  imparting  to  all  a  Socratic  trait,  which  was  preserved 
from  rudeness  by  the  sweetness  of  his  temper  and  the  unselfishness  of  his  purposes. 
In  1838  his  acquisitions  in  literature  and  science  had  become  so  various  and  significant, 
and  his  learning  so  abundant  and  exact,  that  the  college  honored  itself  by  giving  him 
the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

For  several  years  previous,  Mr.  Herrick  had  prosecuted  special  researches  in  Natural 
History,  particularly  in  Entomology,  giving  himself  with  great  patience  and  ingenuity 
to  inquiries  in  regard  to  the  habits  and  origin  of  the  so-called  Hessian  fly,  the 
well-known  enemy  of  wheat  on  this  continent.  His  inquiries  and  labors  were  con- 
tinued for  years,  and  established  the  fact  which  had  been  previously  much  questioned 
by  the  most  eminent  authorities,  that  the  insect  was  an  inhabitant  of  Southern  Europe. 
These  and  other  researches  were  prosecuted  in  co-operation  with  Professor  Dana,  who 
has  expressed  in  a  formal  manner  his  great  obligations  for  the  inspiration  and  example 
of  Mr.  Herrick's  intellectual  zeal  and  philosophical  thoroughness  in  their  joint  youthful 
studies. 

The  shower  of  meteors  of  November  13,  1833,  attracted  the  attention  of  Professor 
Olmsted  and  others,  and  kindled  in  Mr.  Herrick  the  most  enthusiastic  and  long-con- 
tinued interest.  From  that  time  till  his  death  he  was  a  constant  and  unwearied  observer 
of  celestial  phenomena,  giving  often  large  portions  of  the  night  to  personal  watchful- 
ness, prosecuting  researches  of  an  historical  character  in  the  oldest  records,  and  opening 
and  maintaining  correspondence  with  very  distant  countries,  organizing  and  stimulating 
arrangements  for  making  and  reporting  observations  at  points  remote  from  one  another, 
and,  last  though  not  least,  giving  his  time  and  strength  to  the  many  complicated  and 
laborious  computations.  He  had  the  merit  of  suggesting  and  confirming,  as  early  as 
any  one,  the  theory  of  a  periodical  shower  in  August,  and  this  circumstance  brought  him 
into  a  frequent  and  life-long  correspondence  with  the  distinguished  European  savant, 
M.  Quetelet,  who  had  reached  the  same  conclusion  simultaneously  with  himself.  He 
spent  much  time  in  searching  after  comets,  and  in  1847,  with  a  friend,  was  engaged  in 
a  systematic  search  for  a  planetary  body  between  Mercury  and  the  Sun. 

It  was  in  1843  that  he  was  elected  Librarian  of  Yale  College,  on  occasion  of  the 
opening  of  the  present  building,  and  a  very  considerable  addition  to  the  books  of  the 
library,  with  the  inauguration  of  entirely  new  and  more  liberal  arrangements  for  its  use- 
fulness and  influence  for  both  instructors  and  students.  For  the  varied  duties  of  this  new 
office  he  was  admirably  qualified  by  his  tastes  and  his  training,  and  he  fulfilled  these  duties 
with  untiring  zeal  and  the  amplest  satisfaction  to  all  parties.      His  knowledge  of  books, 
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his  interest  in  everything  which  related  to  them,  his  experience  in  the  details  of  busi- 
ness, his  familiarity  with  economics  of  every  kind,  and  his  never-failing  and  never- 
wearied  sympathy  and  helpfulness,  made  him  an  accomplished  librarian.  Nine  years 
after,  when  the  health  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  college  began  to  fail,  his  kind  heart  led 
him  to  offer  his  ready  hand  in  relief,  and  when,  in  1852,  the  office  became  vacant,  the 
Corporation  committed  to  him  the  sole  care  of  the  treasury,  although  he  continued  to 
be  the  Librarian,  with  assistants,  for  six  years  longer.  It  was  with  no  little  reluctance 
that  he  at  last  transferred  his  activities  from  the  library,  but,  with  characteristic  unself- 
ishness, he  did  not  hesitate  for  an  instant  when  the  call  of  public  duty  became  clear 
and  decisive.  His  success  and  probity  in  the  management  of  the  treasury  was  as  emi- 
nent as  it  had  been  in  the  care  of  the  library.  His  position  as  Librarian,  and  his  life- 
long tastes  and  habits,  prompted  him  to  active  service  in  the  preparation  of  the  Trien- 
nial Catalogue,  and  trained  him  as  general  archaeologist  and  historiographer,  not  only 
among  the  archives  of  the  college,  but  in  almost  every  department  of  general  and 
special  research.  He  was  ever  ready  for  investigations  of  this  sort,  and  became  the 
prompt  and  ready  assistant  of  all  who  needed  his  help,  in  almost  every  variety  of  his- 
torical or  antiquarian  investigation.  By  his  position  as  Treasurer  he  naturally  became 
the  curator  and  guardian  of  all  the  interests  of  the  college,  and  he  took  on  himself,  by 
day  and  night,  in  vacation  and  term-time,  the  unwearied  and  minutest  care  of  every- 
thing that  related  to  its  premises,  and  the  fidelity  of  its  servants. 

He  was  also  recognized  and  honored  as  one  of  the  most  public-spirited  of  the  citi- 
zens of  New  Haven.  No  man  was  ever  more  generally  known  than  he,  none  was  more 
universally  beloved.  The  rich  confided  in  and  respected  him  for  his  fidelity  and  skill 
in  business  of  every  kind.  The  poor  loved  him,  as  the  ever-helpful  minister  to  their 
needs,  and  the  sympathizing  comforter  of  their  sorrows.  His  rapid  walk,  his  cheerful 
greeting,  his  cheery  words,  his  ready  humor,  and  his  simple  life,  were  familiar  to  all  the 
community,  and  recognized  as  belonging  to  the  one  man  who  carried  "  sweetness  and 
light"  wherever  he  went.  His  not  over-abundant  income  was  freely  but  frugally  lav- 
ished upon  the  needy  of  every  description.  He  was  the  counselor  and  friend  of  the 
helpless  and  sensitive  poet,  the  timid  and  modest  scholar,  the  reserved  and  disap- 
pointed man  of  genius,  and  no  less  freely  and  heartily  of  the  ignorant  and  improvident 
children  of  poverty  and  neglect.  Whether  he  moved  among  the  high  born  and  cul- 
tured, or  the  lowly  and  neglected,  plain  living  and  high  thinking  characterized  the 
entire  man.  He  was  the  stay  and  counselor  of  his  brothers,  and  to  his  mother,  during 
thirty  years  of  her  widowhood,  he  was  a  most  devoted  and  affectionate  son ;  and  when, 
in  extreme  old  age,  and  with  faculties  somewhat  impaired,  she  left  him  alone,  the  bright- 
ness of  his  life  seemed  to  grow  paler,  and  never  shone  as  before.  Speculative  in  his 
nature,  many-sided  in  his  tastes  and  sympathies,  familiar  with  every  phase  of  faith  and 
of  no  faith,  and  thoroughly  honest  and  candid  in  his  love  for  truth,  he  did  not  commit 
himself  to  a  public  avowal  of  his  Christian  faith  till  toward  the  end  of  his  life,  but  an 
unconscious  and  serene  "  natural  piety  "  seemed  to  have  pervaded  all  his  purposes,  and 
to  have  controlled  his  life  from  its  earliest  years. 

He  died  as  he  had  lived,  going  out  of  life  while  at  his  post — at  a  sudden  call — :per- 
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haps  not  without  conscious  premonition,  yet  with  a  good-humored  jest  that  masked  his 
inner  thoughts.  Though  severely  ill  he  committed  himself  alone  to  his  bed,  after  allow- 
ing his  nephew  to  read  to  him  two  hymns,  selected  by  himself,  and  both  singularly 
adapted  to  his  speedy  translation  to  the  scenes  of  another  life.  The  day  following,  on 
the  instant  that  death  was  announced  to  him,  death  came,  and  the  busy,  alert,  and 
unselfish  cheerful  friend  of  every  interest  and  every  person  that  was  honorable  and  true 
and  good,  was  taken  from  his  busy  and  restless  activities,  to  the  serener  rest  which  he 
had  waited  and  longed  for.  He  died  on  the  1  ith  of  June.  A  few  days  after,  his  col- 
leagues and  friends  followed  him  to  his  grave,  and  laid  him  by  the  side  of  his  mother. 
After  the  simple  rites  were  over,  a  few  remained,  and  lovingly,  yet  sadly,  laid  the  earth 
upon  all  of  their  friend  that  was  mortal.  One  of  that  number  casts  this  fresh  but  slen- 
der wreath  upon  his  tomb,  that  the  generations  which  knew  him  not  may  understand 
why  his  name  is  cherished  by  so  many  of  the  graduates  of  Yale  with  loving  reverence 
and  honor. 


APPENDIX. 


VALEDICTORIANS. 


1798  James  Burnet,  1819 

1799  Alanson  Hamlin,  1820 

1800  Daniel  B.  Brown,  1821 

1801  Alcis  E.  Heart,  1822 

1502  I.  C.  Bates,  1823 

1503  Noah  Porter,  1824 

1804  Abel  McEwen,  1825 
1S05  Gardiner  Spring,  1826 

1806  R.  Wilkinson,  1827 

1807  Leonard  Wales,  1828 

1 805  Erastus  Edgarton,  1829 

1809  Sam.  J.  Hitchcock,  1830 

1810  E.  A.  Andrews,  1831 

1811  Ralph  Emerson,  1832 

1812  I.  T.  Preston,  1833 

1 813  Josiah  Spalding,  1834 

1814  G.  E.  Spruill,  1835 

1815  J.  D.  Eccles,  1836 
1S16  Hawley  Olmstead,  1S37 
1817  W.  B.  Stilson,  1838 
1S18  Hector  Humphreys,  1839 


Sylvester  Hovey,  1840 

T.  D.  Woolsey,  1841 

Henry  White,  1842 

Edward  Beecher,  1843 

George  Jones,  1844 

Willis  Hall,  1845 

Simeon  North,  1846 

John  P.  Cowles,  1847 

Sidney  L.  Johnson,  1848 

Horace  Binney,  Jr.,  1849 

Henry  A.  Boardman,  1850 

Henry  R.  Winthrop,  1851 

Edward  Winthrop,  1852 

John  O.  Colton,  1853 

William  H.  Russell,  1854 

Samuel  St.  John,  1855 

Charles  A.  Gager,  1856 

Theodore  Stanley,  1857 

Joab  Brace,  1 858 

Edward  Strong,  1859 

John  D.  Sherwood,  i860 


Joseph  Few  Smith,  1861 

Samuel  Brace,  1862 

Joseph  A.  Benton,  1863 

Gordon  Hall,  1864 

Edwin  Wright,  1865 

J.  G.  Gould,  1866 

Henry  B.  Harrison,  1867 

Henry  II.  Hadley,  1868 

Dvvight  Foster,  1869 

Franklin  W.  Fisk,  1870 

Martin  Kellogg,  1871 

Thomas  S.  Potwin,  1872 

Joel  F.  Bingham,  1873 

Isaac  H.  Hogan,  1874 

William  H.  Norris,  1875 

John  E.  Todd.  1876 

Timothy  K.  Wilcox,  1877 

Levi  Holbrook,  1878 
Addison  Van  Name, 
Eugene  Smith, 
John  M.  Morris, 


Tracy  Peck, 
John  P.  Taylor, 
L.  T.  Chamberlain, 
Isaac  P.  Pugsley, 
John  L.  Ewell, 
Fred.  N.  Judson, 
Peter  R.  Taft, 
H.  P.  Wright, 
Arthur  Shirley, 
George  Chase, 
Wilbert  W.  Perry, 
D.  J.  H.  Willcox, 
Frank  B.  Tarbell, 
Edward  D.  Bobbins, 
Henry  S.  Gulliver, 
Arthur  T.  Hadley, 
Charles  C.  Camp, 
C.  H.  Kelsey. 


SALUTATORIANS. 


1798  C.  Herrick, 

1819  J.  H.  Lathrop, 

1840 

G.  H.  Colton, 

1861 

S.  E.  Baldwin, 

1799  M.  Stewart, 

1820  S.  Stoddard, 

1841 

W.  L.  Learned, 

1862 

J.  W.  Ailing, 

1800  T.  Adams, 

1 82 1   D.  Green, 

1842 

T.  Hadley, 

1863 

D.  B.  Perry, 

1801  G.  Hoadly, 

1822  W.  Sheldon, 

1843 

L.  R.  Hurlbutt, 

1864 

C.  G.  Rockwood, 

1802  R.  R.  Swan, 

1823  A.  N.  Skinner, 

1844 

E.  W.  Root, 

1865 

C.  H.  Smith, 

1803  H.  Beckley, 

1824  W.  M.  Holland, 

1845 

W.  G.  Connor, 

1866 

H.  Cole, 

1804  S.  Norton, 

1825  A.  Pettingill, 

1846  J.  B.  Talcott, 

1867 

T.  L.  Day, 

1805  S.  B.  Beach, 

1826  E.  P.  Barrows, 

1847 

J.  T.  Hyde, 

1868 

W.  C.  Wood, 

1S06  L.  Mitchell, 

1827  C.  C.  Parmelee, 

1848 

W.  Aitchison, 

1869 

G.  Lathrop, 

1807  C.  Warner, 

1828  F.  A.  P.  Barnard, 

1849 

T.  Dwight, 

1870 

D.  W.  Learned, 

1S0S  J.  Knight, 

1829  J.  Eldridge, 

1850 

W.  S.  Colton, 

1871 

H.  E.  Kinney, 

1809  J.  Langdon, 

1830  J.  W.  Andrews, 

1851 

A.  R.  Little, 

1872 

G.  F.  Moore, 

1 8 10  E.  Kellogg, 

1831   L.  H.  Atwater, 

1852 

W.  A.  Reynolds, 

1873 

H.  M.  Denslowe, 

1811   D.  M.  Mitchell, 

1832  E.  Colton, 

1853 

J.  M.  Whiton, 

1874 

W.  Parkin, 

1812  W.  Stafford, 

1833  E.  A.  Bradford, 

1854 

G.  D.  Lord, 

1875 

C.  T.  Russ, 

1813  A.  M.  Fisher, 

1834  N.  P.  Seymour, 

1855 

W.  D.  Alexander, 

1876 

Edwin  D.  Worcester, 

1 8 14  I).  Lord, 

1835   J.  L.  Taylor, 

1856 

E.  C.  Town, 

1877 

John  S.  Thacher,* 

1 81 5   II.  Rockwell, 

1836  J.  M.  Carter, 

■    1857 

W.  Smith, 

1878 

W.  H.  Taft. 

1816  E.  Bull, 

1837  M.  N.  Morris, 

1858 

G.  B.  McLellan, 

1817  J.  Jones, 

1838  J.  P.  Thompson, 

1859 

C.  H.  Gross, 

1818  T.  C.  Perkins, 

1S39  C.  A.  Bristed, 

i860 

W.  W.  Martin, 

*  Awarded  by  lot,  John  15.  Atwater  and  John  S.  Thacher  being  equal  in  rank. 
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Deforest  oration  and  townsend  essays. 

The  Townsend   Prizes   for  English    Composition    were    first   awarded    in    1S44.     The   DeForest   Gold    Medal  for   English 
Orations  was  first  awarded  in  1S52. 


The 

name  of  the  successful  competitor  for  the 

Dc  Forest  Medal  is  printed  in 

capitals. 

1S44. 

1S53- 

1861. 

1869. 

E.  P.  Belden, 

J.   M.  Whiton, 

G.  B.  P.eecher, 

II.  C.  Bannard, 

O.  S.  Ferry, 

C.  T.  Lewis, 

E.  R.  Sill, 

E.  Ileaton, 

E.  A.  Raymond, 

A.  J.  Willard, 

G.  M.  Towle, 

M.  S.  Phelps, 

11.  Russell, 

T.  Bacon, 

J.  L.  Harmar, 

G.  S.  Sedgwick, 

J.  White. 

A.  D.  White, 

W.  E.  Park, 

E.  P.  Wilder, 

G.  A.  Johnson. 

S.  E.  Baldwin. 

11.  V.  Freeman. 

1845. 

G.  B.  Day, 

1854. 

1802. 

1870. 

A.  F.  Dickson, 

S.  II.  Nichols, 

R.  K.  Weeks, 

II.  P..  Mason, 

J.  W.  Harding, 

W.  II .  Fenn, 

G.  C.  Ripley, 

G.  Chase, 

W.  Hodges, 

L.  S.  Potwin, 

I).  II.  Chamberlain, 

J.  W.  Andrews, 

R.  Rankin. 

C.  E.  Trumbull, 

R.  Morse, 

C.  E.  Shepard, 

A.  S.  Twombly. 

G.  M.  Beard, 

T.  [.  Tilney, 

1846. 

F.  McVeagh. 

W.  C.  Gulliver. 

Charles  L.  Brace, 
J.  B.  Brisbin, 

1855- 
C.  G.  Child, 

1863. 

1871. 

J.  M.  B.  Dwight, 

A.  M.  Lyon, 

H.  W.  Fowler, 

W.  W.  Perry, 

S.  W.  Kellogg, 

C.  M.  Tyler, 

L.  T.  Chamberlain, 

C.  D.  Hine, 

J.  B.  Talcott. 

S.  T.  Woodward, 

S.  W.  Duffield, 

W.  R.  Sperry, 

E.  Mulford, 

G.  W.  Allen, 

E.  F.  Sweet, 

1847. 

W.  C.  Wyman. 

W.  G.  Sumner, 

G.  A.  Strong, 

G.  S.  Hamlin. 

II.  Mansfield. 

H.  II.  Hadley, 

1856. 
Wolcott  Calkins 

J.  T.  Hyde, 
E.  G.  Parker, 

1864. 

1S72. 

L.  H.  Reid, 

L.  R.  Packard, 

A.  D.  Miller, 

ROISERT  E.  COE,J 

J.  D.  Smith. 

D.  I).  Shaw, 

G.  S.  Merriam, 

A.  R.  Merriam, 

H.  B.  Brown, 

C.  L.  Atterbury, 

H.  M.  Sanders, 

1848. 

H.  Du  Bois, 

W.  W.  Battershall, 

C.  J.  II.  Ropes, 

G.  C.  Robinson. 

J.  W.  Sterling, 

J.  H.  Hincks,! 

F.  R.  Abbe, 

H.  P.   BOYDEN. 

F.  D.  Root. 

W.  Aitchison, 

1S57. 

H.  N.  Dunning, 
S.  Emerson, 

G.  Pratt, 

1865. 

i373- 

II.  Hitchcock, 

A.  H.  Strong,* 

T.  F.  Caskey, 

William  Peebe, 

G.  B.  Wilcox. 

J.  M.  Holmes,* 

W.  Stocking, 

S.  O.  Prentice, 

N.  C.  Perkins, 

II.  A.  Stimson, 

A.  T.  Bristow, 

1849. 

J.  C.  Jackson, 

W.  R.  Bacon, 

II.  M.  Denslow, 

W.  C.  Case. 

J.  L.  Ewell, 

James  Ilaywanl, 

C.  G.  Came, 

J.  A.  Bent. 

F.  B.  Takisell. 

F.  M.  Finch, 

1858. 

C.  R.  Goodrich, 
II.  M.  Haskell, 

D.  G.  Brinton, 

1866. 

1S74. 

II.  Ilollister. 

W.  S.  Pitkin. 

L.  C.  Wade, 

E.  L.  Curtiss, 

C.  S.  Kellogg, 

H.  Cole, 

J.  C.  Sellers, 

1850. 

S.  II.  Lee, 

E.  Y.  Hincks, 

A.  P..  Thatcher, 

C.  Richards, 

W.  G.  Bussey, 

J.  M.  Townsend, 

J.  I.  I.  Adams, 

E.  L.  Ileermance, 

J.  M.  Hall, 
L.  Hall. 

A.  D.  Whittemore, 

E.  P.  Clarke, 

S.  Caldwell, 

H.  B.  P..  Stapler. 

W.  S.  Colton, 

M.  S.  Eichelberger. 

S.  Johnson, 

E.  H.  Roberts. 

1859. 

1S67. 

1875- 

T.  A.  Post, 
L.  H.  Bristol, 

R.  W.  Woodward, 

S.  R.  P.etts, 

1851. 

T.  Hedge, 

C.  T.  Chester,§ 

E.  W.  Evans, 
A.  R.  Little, 

T.  R.  Lounsbury, 
R.  A.  Stiles, 

B.  Vincent, 

D.  L  Burrell, 

J.  A.  ( larver, 

II.   S.  GULLIVER,§ 
lames  I  lillhouse, 
E.  W.  Southworth. 

T.  S.  Potwin, 

(.  Sheldon, 

J.  II.  Twichell, 
E.  Canington. 

H.  C.  Sheldon, 
A.  E.   Dunning. 

W.  W.  Winthrop. 

i860. 

1868. 

1876. 

1S52. 

W.  \V.  Phelps, 

W.  A.  McKinney, 

II.  R.  Buck, 

W.  W.  Crapo, 

J.  II.  Dwight, 
D.  C.  Gilman, 

C.  II.  Owen, 

E.  W.  Miller, 

A.   T.  Hadley, 

J.  II.  Ward, 

I.  T.  BECKWITH,f 

Philip  Hale, 

E.  G.  Mason, 

A.   1'.  Tinker, 

J.  II.  Marvin, 

W.   P.  Johnston, 
II.    B.   Si'RAGUE. 

L.  M.  Jones, 
J.  L.  Daniels. 

G.   H.  LEWIS.f 

M.  H.  Phelps, 

E.  K.  Rawson. 

E.  D.  Worcester. 

*  Adjudged  equal.     Medal  awarded  by  Int.  to  Strong. 
t  Adjudged  equal.     Medal  awarded  by  l"t,  to  Beckwith. 
%  Prize  divided  between  Cue  and  Hincks. 
§  Prize  divided  between  Chester  and  Gulliver. 
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YALE  COLLEGE. 


1877. 

E.  R.  Dillingham, 
S.  L.  Eaton, 
E.  B.  Gager, 
E.  B.  Goodell, 
A.  R.  Kimball, 
W.  H.  Upton. 


J.  P.  Clarke, 
H.  C.  Coe, 
W.  L.  Dickson, 
Louis  Hood, 
G.  B.  Edwards, 
Roger  Foster. 


1879. 

Ambrose  Tighe, 
L.  F.  Burpee, 
L.  De  P.  Syle, 
L.  J.  Swinburne, 
S.  M.  Foster, 
G.  W.  Kirchway. 


RECIPIENTS   OF   JUNIOR    EXHIBITION    PRIZE. 


1871  R.  E.  Coe  and  John  H.  Hincks. 

1872  William  A.  Houghton  and  Frank 

B.  Tarbell. 


1873  Henry  H.  Ragan. 

1874  Charles  T.  Chester  and  Henry  S.  Gulliver. 

1875  Edwin  D.  Worcester. 


1876  S.  L.  Eaton. 

1877  F.  A.  Beckwith. 

1878  G.  W.  Kirchway. 


EDITORS    OF    THE   YALE    LITERARY    MAGAZINE,   AND    RECIPIENTS    OF    THE    YALE 
LITERARY   MEDAL,  WITH    SUBJECTS    OF   ESSAYS.     See  Page  360. 

CLASS    ORATORS   AND    POETS.     See  Page  365. 


END    OF    VOLUME    I. 


